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THROUGH THE ISLAND OF. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


: Containing a Dzscr1PTION of the North 
Shores of the Counties of Cornwall and 
Devon, and ſome Parts of Somerſectſhire, 
* Wiltſhire, Dorſetſhire, Glouce ſtermire, 
: Buckinghamſhire, and Berkſhire. 
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I NOW turned to the eaſt ; and as, when I went 
weſt, I kept to the ſouthern coaſt of this long 
county of Cornwall, and of Devonſhire likewiſe, 
fo, in going eaſt, I ſhall keep the north ſhore. 
The firſt place of any note we came to, was St. 
Ives, ſituated on the weſt-fide of a deep bay, called 

St. Ives-bay, from the town. This bay is oppoſite, 
on the land-fide, to Mount's bay, but it is filled up 


with fands, and here is very little trade in any thing 
but Corniſh fate. 
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A very pleaſant view we have at Madern-hills, 
and . by them, in the way from the Land's- 
end to St. Ives; where we have a proſpect of the 
ocean at the Land's-end, weſt; of the Britiſh char- 
nel at Mount's-bay, ſouth; and the Briſtol channel, 


or Severn ſea, north. Near St. Ives, the land between 


the two bays being not above four or five miles 
over, is an hill fo ſituated, that upon it neither of 
the two ſeas are above three miles off, and very 
plain to be ſeen ; and io likewiſe, in a clear day, are 
the Iſlands of Scilly, tho' above zo miles off. St. 
Ives is a borough-town, governed by a mayor, 12 
capital and 24 inferior burgeſſes, with a recorder 
and town-clerk, and ſends two members to parlia- 
ment. The town is now ſmall, but has an handſome 
church, which however is but a chapel of eaſe to 
pariſh of Unilalant. : 
_ country from hence to Padſtow is both fruit- 
ful and pleaſant, and ſeveral gentlemens houſes are 
ſeen as we paſs ; the ſands alſo are very agreeable 
to the eye, and to travel upon. N 
The hills are fruitful of tin, copper, and lead, 
all the way on our right-hand ; the product of which 
is carried to the other ſhore, ſo that we thall have 
little to ſay of it here. The chief buſineſs on this 
ſhore is the herring-fiſhing : The herrings about Oc- 
tober come driving up the Severn ſea, and from the 
coatt of Ireland, in prodigious thoals, and beat all 
upon this coaſt as high as Biddeford and Barnſtaple 
in Devonſhire ; and are caught in great quantities 
by the fithermen, chiefly on account ot the merchants 


of Falmouth, Foy, Plymouth, and other ports on 


the ſouth. 
* or Modiſhole, a mean portreeve bo- 


rough, tho' it ſends two members to parliament, is 


not now remarkable ; but was of great note in the 
Saxon time, and has now a yearly fair. 


We * 
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We then came to St. Columb's, a little market 
town, a Lordſhip belonging to the Arundels of War- 


= dour ; fo called, to diſtinguith them from the Arun- 


dels of Trerice in this county; both families ef- 


pouſing the King's fide in the civil wars, ſuffered 


much; and the former was ennobled in Charles II.'s 


time. St. Columb's is one of the beſt parſonages in 


Cornwall; the yearly value between 5 and 600l. 
Near this place is an hill, which has a rampire on 
the ſummit of it, and a cauſeway leading to it. Tis 
an old Danith camp, and called Caſtellum Danis. 
Padſtow is a large town, governed by a mayor and 
other officers, and ſtands on a very good harbour for 
ſuch thipping as uſe the Iriſh trade. The harbour 
is the mouth of the river Camel, or Camal, which, 
riſing at Camelford, runs down by Bodmyn to Wad- 


1 bridge, a little town, where a large ſtone bridge, of 
about eight arches, is built, by the contributions of 


the country gentlemen, at the motion, and under 
the direction, of Nicholas Lovibond, vicar of Wad- 
bridge; the paſſage over the river before being very 
dangerous, and having occaſioned the loſs of ſome 
lives, as well as goods. | 
Higher withinthe land lies the market and borough- 


'3 town of Bodmyn, formerly one of the coining- towns 
of tin, till it loft that privilege to Leſtwithiel : how- 
ever, it ſtill enjoys ſeveral advantages, beſides that 
of returning members to parliament, ſome of which 
are tokens of its antiquity, It is pretty large, and 


ſtands between two hills, in a good air. It had an- 


ciently ſeveral churches, of which now only one 


remains, which belonged to the priory ; and is, at 


pn, the pariſh-church. A kind of carnival is 


ept here 2 in July, whither great numbers of 
people reſort, It is governed by a mayor, 12 alder- 


men, 24 common- council, and a town-clerk, who 
bave a toll and lands to the value of 200 J. per An- 
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num. Here is the ſheriff's priſon for debtors, and a 
_ free-ſcool. FR 
The coinage-towns were, in Queen Elizabeth's 
time, four; namely, _ 
Leſkard, Lewithiel, Truro, Helſton. | 
Since that, in King James's time, was added Pen. 
fance, | 5 1 | 
| Camelford is a mean but ancient borough-town, 
ſaid to be incorporated by Charles I. and is governed 
by a mayor, 8 aldermen, a recorder, and town-clerk. 
Here the river Camel riſes, which takes its name from 
the Britith word Cam, 1. e. crooked. It has not 
either church or chapel in it, nor ever had ; but it 
returns two members to parliament. 333 
The borough of Boſſiney, otherwiſe called 
Tintagel, or 3 is but a ſmall town, governed 
by a mayor and burgeſſes. It is famous for the ſplen- 
did ruins of an impregnable caſtle, built on the rock, 
which flood partly on the continent, and partly on 
an iſland, joined together by adraw-bridge. The caſtle 
Was the Font of the Britiſh princes, and fince of the 
dukes of Cornwall. This place ſends two Members 
to parliament ; as does the next, to wit, 
unceſton, which is a corruption of the Britiſh 
word, Lanſtyphan, 1. e. St Steven's church : it is a 
market and borough-town, pretty neat, and is ſitu- 
ate on a riſing ground, at the extremity of the 
county, on the borders of Devonſhire. Great part 
of it is very old, ragged, anddecayed. 

When Richard earl of Cornwall had the govern- 
ment of this county, this was a frontier-town, well 
walled about, and fortified; and had alſo a noble 
caſtle, which, from its ſtrength, was called caſtle 
Terrible. The inhabitants; for the defence and re- 
pair of it, held formerly the land here by caftleguard. 

Not far from hence is Hengeiton-hill, which pro- 

_ duces great plenty of Cornith diamonds : here the 
Cornith Britons joined the Danes, to drive out the 
5 Saxons 
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” Saxons from Devonſhire; but were totally deſeated 


by Egbert in 831, which, it is conjectured, gives the 
rame of Hengiſt to this hill, in commemoration of 
their firſt leader. 1 | 
There is a fine image or figure of Mary — ot 
on the fide of a wall of the church at Launceſton, to 


which the papiſts fail not to pay reverence as they 


aſs by. Here are many attorneys, who manage bu- 
fineſs for the reſt of their fraternity at the aſſizes. As 
to trade, it has not ſuch to boaſt of ; and yet there 
are people enough in it to excuſe thoſe who call it a 
populous place. 


ewport is a little village adjoining, and was for- | 


merly part of Launceſton ; and yet ſends two mem- 


bers to parliament : and indeed there are no leſs 


4 than 44 for this county; and the number of electors 


is ſo ſmall, in many places, that an adminiſtration, 
of which ſide ſoever it be, as to party, has uſually a 
great reliance on the elections in this county every 


new parliament, in order to obtain a majority in the 


houſe of commons . for 44 members from Cornwal}, 
and 45 from another part of the iſland, who generally 
go one way, make no ſmall figure in a queſtion. 
And, in this caſe, it may not be improperly obſerved, 
that the two extremities of the iſland, let the other 
parts go as they will, are generally united in the 
ſame way of thinking, or at leaſt of acting, in all 
political debates : and are likely to be ſo in all 
times to come. Before I quit Launcefton and New- 
port, I muſt not forget to mention Werrington, for- 
merly the ſeat of Sir William Morris, ſecretary to 
King Charles II. in whoſe family it continued till 
1775, when it was purchaſed together with the ad- 
joining eſtate, by the duke of Northumberland. The 
houſe is not undeſerving attention, and the park is 
one of the fineſt in England, diſtinguiſhed for its no- 
ble woods and fine ſlopes, and being full of red and 
fallow deer. The beautiful river that runs through 
4 B 3 the 
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the park is the boundary that here divides the coun- 
ties of Cornwall and Devon. The neighbouring 
counties conſider it as a moſt fortunate acquiſition, 
that this eſtate is fallen into his grace's hands, who 
already has begun to diſplay that generofity and 
magnificence * them, which has ſo long made 
this illuſtrious family reſpected by the inhabitants of 
Middleſex, Northumberland and Vorkſhire. 1 
This place is believed to have been the ancient 
reſidence of Orgar, earl of Devonſhire, whither Kin 
Edgar ſent his — earl Athelwold, to deman 
for him the beautiful Elfrida, whom that unfaithful. 
emiſſary (ſeduced by her beauty) obtained for him 
ſelf; and here, it is believed, was acted the ſub- 
ſequent tragedy of that earl's death. Certain it is, 
that in the houſe, is preſerved a part of the ancient 
caſtle, ſtill called Edgar's tower; and in the park 
are ſtill ſhewn the remains of a croſs which, ac- 
cording to tradition, was erected by Elfrida, on the 
very ſpot where Athelwold was ſlain by the hand of 
his enraged maſter. A NE! 
There is a long nook of the country runs north 
from Launceſton, called the Hundred of Stratton, in 
which there is one market-town, named Stratton ; 
but it bas nothing in or about it worthy remarking : 
yet orce it had, in Stow houſe, built by the earl of 
Bath, 1n the reign of King Charles IF. and, as to its 
finiſhings within, not inferior to any in England. The 
ſituation of this ſtately palace rendering it a diſagree- 
able habitation, the owners diſpoſed of the materials, 
and it is now totally demoliſhed. // i 
Not far ſrom Bodmyn is to be ſeen the ſet of mo- 
numental ſtones, called The Huflers; which Dr. 
Stukely ſays; are, out of doubt, remains of an antient 
Druid temple. Probably they are called by this name, 
from the game of hurling, practiſed in theſe parts; 
the country-people giving them that for want of a 
better: and indeed it is (aid, that they have 2 
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ſtitious notion, that they were once men, who were 
transformed into ftones, for playing at this ſport on 


a Sunday. They are oblong, rude, unhewn ſtones, * 
pitched on one end upon the ground. They ſtand on 


a down in three circles, the centers whereof are in 


a right line, the middlemoſt circle being the greateſt. 
About balf a mile from theſe, on the downs, ſtands 


a {tone, called the long ſtone, more than two yards 
and a half high, having a croſs on both ſides of it. 
Paſſing the river / Sang about two miles from 


Launceſton, we enter the great county of Devon 


in the moſt wild and barren part of it, and where 
formerly tin mines were found, tho' now they are 
either quite exhauſted, or not to be worked. without 
more charge than prokt. V 
The river Tamar here abounds with ſalmon, 


eſteemed in both counties above the fiſh of the ſame 
kind found in other places; and the quantity is fo 


great, as ſupplies the country in abundance, This is 


occaſioned by the mouth of the river being ſo ver 


which are ſo exceeding fat and good, that they are 


large, and the water fo deep for two leagues be fore it 


\ 5 opens into Plymouth Sound, that the fiſh have a ſe- 


cure retreat in the ſalt water for their harbour and 


ſhelter ; and from thence they ſhoot up into the freſh 


water, in vaſt numbers, to caſt their ſpawn: 
We ride but a few miles in Devonſhire, before we 


find a different face, in ſeveral reſpects. As, 1: More 


people than in Cornwall: 2. larger towns: 3. the 


people all buſy, and in full employ upon their manu- 
factures. 5 


At the uppermoſt and extreme part of the county 
north-weſt, runs a promontory about three miles 

into the fea, beyond all the land on either fide, whe- 
ther of Devonſhire, or of Cornwall: the country 


people call it Hortland Point, or Healty Point * 
Rs from 
It was anciently called Promonrorium Herculis, whence its 
preſent name, | | 
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irom the town of Hartland, which ſtands juſt within 
the ſhore, and is ſituated on the utmoſt edge of the 
county of Deyon. It is a market-town of good re- 
fort, and the people coming conſtantly to it out of 


Cornwall, the fiſher-boats of Barnſtaple, Biddeford, 
and the other towns on the coaſts, lying often under 


the Lee, as they call it, of theſe rocks, for ſhelter 
from the ſouth-weſt or ſouth-eaſt winds ; at which 
ticze the ſeamen go on ſhore here, and ſupply them- 
ſelves with proviſions ; nor is the town unconcerned 
in that gainful fiſhing trade, which is carried on for 
the herring on this coaſt. 15 


From this point or promontory, the land 2 


away for ſome miles, makes a 


gulph or bay, whict 


reaching to the head-land , or point of Barnſtaple 
haven, 1s called from thence, Barnſtaple bay ; ſo 


that theſe two trading towns have but one port be- 


tween them. They were formerly inconfiderable 


places : at preſent they are great and thriving. 
The manufactures of the large towns behind them, 


and their eaſy paſſage by therivers beforementionod, 


the fiſheries on the coaſts, and their correſpondence 
with Ireland, have raiſed them to great wealth and 
credit. Perhaps their emulation alſo has been no 


prejudice to either: on the contrary, if we conſider 


the great improvements made to hinder one from 
clearly ſurpaſling the other, and retaining that ſupe- 
riority for any length of time, we cannot but ob- 
ſerve that it has been highly beneficial to both. 


Clovelly is a ſmall place, dependent as a creek upon 


Barnſtaple. It has a pier ſupported by the ancient 
Family of Cary, to whom the place belongs, and 
might, with ſome expence, be made of far more con- 

ſequence than it is. | 
The towns of Barnſtaple and Biddeford, the firſt 
the moſt ancient, and returning two members to par- 
liament, the other the moft flouriſhing, ſeem ſo ſafe, 
ſo eaſy in their channel, ſo equally good with regard 
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DEVONSHIRE. 5 
to ſhipping, and ſo equi-diſtant from the ſea, that 


A neither town complains of the bounty of the fea to 
them, or their ſituation by land. | | 


Biddeford, anciently written By-the-Ford, is a 
clean, well-built town: the more ancient ſtreet, 
which lies next the river, is very pleaſant, where is 


the bridge, a very noble quay, and the cuſtom-houſe: 
it is alſo well built and populous, and fronts the 
river for above three quarters of a mile: beſides this, 
there is a new ſpacious ſtreet on a conſiderable aſ- 
XZ cent, which runs north and ſouth, or rather north- 
XZ weft and ſouth-eaſt, a great length, broad as the 

High ſtreet of Exeter, well built, and inhabited by 
'X conſiderable and wealthy merchants, who traffick 


to moſt parts of the world, Er 

The trade of Biddeford, as well as of all the 
towns on this coaſt, being very much in fiſh, I ob- 
ſerved that ſeveral ſhips were employed to go to 


| Liverpool, and up the river Merſey, to Cheſhire, to 


fetch the rock-ſalt which is found in that county to | 


2 | Biddeford and Barnftaple, and there diffolve it into 


brine in the ſea-water, joining the ſtrength of two bo- 
dies in one, and then boil it up again into a new 


3 | falt, as the Dutch do that of the French and Portu- 


gueſe. This is juſtly called Salt upon Salt, and with 


this they cure their herrings. 


Here is a long flat ſtone bridge over the river, 


5 | built in the 14th century, on 24 Gothick arches, all 
uniform and regular, and very good workmanſhip. 


As Biddeford has ſo fine a bridge over the Tow- 


ridge, ſo Barnſtaple has a very noble one over the 


Tave; and tho' not longer, is counted larger and 


9 ſtronger than the other. Theſe two rival towns are 


really very conſiderable; both of them have a large 


, | ſhare in the trade to Ireland, in the herring fiſhery, 


and in a trade to the Britiſh colonies in America: 
if Biddeford cures more fiſh, Barnſtaple imports 
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more wine, and other merchandizes ; they are both 
eſtablithed ports for landing wool from Ireland. 
8 Biddeford has a greater number of merchants, 
Barnſtaple has a greater commerce within land, by 
its great market for Irith wool and yarn, &c. with 
the ſerge markets of Tiverton and Exeter, which 
carry on a traftick here | | 
Barnſtaple is a large, well built town, feated a- 
mong the hills. It is alſo called Barum, on the mile- 
ſtones near it, as Saliſbury is called Sarum. It is 


more populous than Biddeford, but not better built, 


and ſtands lower; inſomuch that at high water in 
ſpring- tides it is, in a manner, ſurrounded with wa- 
ter. Fhe bridge was built by the generous benefac- 


tion of. one Stamford, a citizen and merchant of 


London, who, it ſeems, was not a native ofthe place; 
but, by trading here to his gain, had kindneſs e- 


nouzh for the town to confer that valuable benefit 
upon it. It was formerly walled in, and had a caſtle 


and a priory. Tis governed by a mayor and 24 bur- 
geſſes, whereof two are aldermen. It has alſo an 
high ſteward, and recorder. 
collections among the clergy, and grants of indul- 
ences. | | 
Behind Biddeford, as we come from Launceſlon, 
are ſeveral good towns (though I obſerved that the 
country was wild and barrren), as Taviſtock, Tor- 
rington, &c. | | ; 
Taviſtock returns two members to parliament. It 


large Portreeye-town, pretty well 
| handſome pariſh-church, covered with ſlate : it has 
two alms-houſes, and is ſupplied by the Tave with 
prey of kih. The abbot of this place fat in par- 
iament ; built a church of 126 yards long, ſpaci- 
ous cloiſters, and a chapter-houſe, with 36 ftalls, 
which are all now deſtroyed. - ribs 2k 

; The 


he bridge at Biddeford, was likewiſe a gift, by 


is ſituated on the Tave, among the {prings, and is a 
built, with an 
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The town of Torrington is ſituated on the ſame 
iver that Biddeford ſtands upon. It has a large ſpa- 
cious church, with a library in it ; and was, for 
ſome time, the reſidence of Margaret, the mother of 
Henry VII. It is governed by a mayor, 8aldermen, 
and 16 burgeſſes. ; a 

Another town in this part of the country is Oke- 
hampton, vulgarly Okington, a good market and an- 
cient borough-town, governed by eight principal 
burgeſſes, and as many aſſiſtants It is a manufac- 
tur ing town, as all the towns this way now are, and 
pretty rich ; but in the records of antiquity it ap- 

to have been much more conſiderable than it 
is now, having 92 knights fees belonging to it. 
This town returns two members to parliament. 
Alittle above Barnſtaple, N. E. upon the coaſt, 
ſtands a noted market and port-town, called Ilford- 
comb, a place of good trade, 2 and rich. 

It is a commodious haven, from its natural ad- 
vantages, but for its greater ſecurity a pier was long 
ago built, and a light-houſe erected, which were of 
much ſervice. But theſe and other conveniencies 


were entirely made at the expence of the owner of 


the ſoil ; and indeed moſt of theſe weſtern ports were- 


* ſupported in this manner. As for inſtance, that of 


Watchet, by the now noble houſe of Wyndham; 
that of Minehead, by the ancient family of Luttrel ;. 
and this of which we are ſpeaking, by the Wreys, 
or as it is alſo written Wray. Sir E Wrey has 
built a ſummer-houſe cloſe to the fea ſhore, on an 
high point near the bay, from whence there is a very 
extenſive proſpect of the ocean. Near the rocks is 
plenty of white ſamphire, ſuch as grows in ſmall 
| 2 on the cliffs of Dover, which is totally 

ifferent from the plant called and uſed as ſuch in 
ſeveral other places, and which grows in abundance 
ou the muddy ſhore of 2 The right ſort 
i | bas 
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q 
q ſto * 


bas a fine aromatic taſte when pickled. It is eat 


een with oil and vinegar. 


Ilordeomb is a corporation (governed by a mayor, 


bailiffs, and other officers) and a borough, tho” it 
does not nov”, nor ever did, ſend members to parlia - 
ment. It conſiſts chiefly of one good ſtreet, from 
the church to the ſea fide, upwards of a mile long, 
and is a neat, well-built, populous, and thriving 
place, waich is principally owing to its poſition, 
ſtanding cloſe upon the ſea ; fo that fhips can run in 
there, when 1t would be dangerous to go up to Bidde- 
tord or Barnſtaple ; and for this reaſon, ſeveral of the 
traders in the laſt- mentioned town do a great deal of 
their port buſineſs here. | 

A little to the eaſtward of Ilfordcomb lies Comb 
Martin, or according to the cuſtom of this country, 
as it is ſometimes called, Martin's Comb, fo named 
from 1ts ancient owners, the Martins; which at pre- 
ſent has only a cove for boats, but is very capable of 
being improved. Yet it is chiefly remarkable for a 
lead mine, diſcovered in the reign of Edward J. and 
out of the contents of which conſiderable quantities 
of ſilver were extracted; but by degrees, or through 
ill management, it was in no very long time exhauſt- 
ed. However, in the reign of Edward III. it was 
again wrought, and that to larger profit than before. 
In ſome thort ſpace after this, through the civil 
wars between the houſes of York and Lancafter, 
theſe works were diſcontinued, but revived with 
ſtronger hopes in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
by Sir Bevis Bulmer, a ſkilful engineer, in one cre- 
dit with that princeſs. Mr. Buſhel, who valued him- 
ſelf on being ſervant and pupil to the famous Lord 


| Bacon, made ſome propoſals for recovering it a 


fourth time, a little before the Reſtoration; and to- 
wards the cloſe of the laſt century it was actually 
opened, with mighty expectations, but with little ef- 
fe. Leaving the coaſt in our journey ſouthward, we 

| | | came 
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came to the great river Ex or Iſca, which riſes in the 


hills on the north fide of the county, and, like the 


Tamar, begins within four or five miles of the Severn 


ſea. The country it riſes in is called Exmore : Cam- 
den ſays it is a filthy, barren ground; and indeed 
ſo it is : but as ſoon as the Ex comes off from the 
moors and hilly country, and deſcends into the low- 
er grounds, we found an alteration ; for then we 
ſaw Devonſhire in its other countenance, cultivat- 
ed, populous, and fruitful ; and continuing fo tilt 
we came to Tiverton. | | 

Next to Exeter, Tiverton is the greateſt manufac- 
turing town in the county ; and, of all the inland 
rowns, is likewiſe next to it in wealth, and number 
of people: it ſtands on the river Ex, and has over 
it an old ſtone bridge, with another over the little 
river Loman, which immediately after falls into the 
Ex juſt below the town. Antiquity ſays, before 
thoſe bridges were built, there were two fords here, 
one through each river; and that the town was from 
thence called Twyfordton, that is, The Town up- 
on the two Fords; and ſo, by abbreviating the 
ſounds, Twyforton, then Tiverton. 

This town has been a remarkable ſufferer by fire ; 
for in the year 1598, April 3, it was conſumed on a 
ſudden ; Auguſt 5, 1612, it was again burnt down; 
and July 5, 1731, another dreadful fire deſtroyed 
there 200 of the beſt houſes. 

The beauty of Tiverton is the free-ſchool, at the 


eaſt entrance into the town, a noble building, but a 


much nobler foundation. It was erected by one Peter 
Blundel, a clothier, a lover of learning; who uſed 
the faying of William of Wickham to the king, when 

he founded the royal ſchool at Wincheſter ; viz. 
That if he was not himſelf a ſcholar, he would 
be the occafion of making more ſcholars, than any 
ſcholar in England ;” to which end he founded this 
ſchool, The ſchoolmaſter has, at leaſt, 601. per 
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annum, beſides a very good houſe to live in, and the 
adyantage of ſcholars not on the foundation ; and 
the uſher has in proportion. 
founder added two fellowthips and two ſcholarſhips, 
for which he gave the maintenance to Sydney college 
in Cambridge ; and one fellowihip and two ſcho- 


larſhips to Baliol college in Oxford. iy 
As this is a manufacturing country, we found the 
people here all fully employed, and very few, if any, 
out of work. Tiverton returns two members to par- 


liament, and is governed by a mayor, twelve princi- 


pal burgeſſes, and twelve inferior burgeſſes, a recor- 
der, and town-clerk. | | 


From this town there is little belonging to Devon- 


ſhire but what has been ſpoken of, except what lies 
in the road to Taunton, which we took next, where 


we meet with the river Columb, which riſes alſo in 
the utmoſt limits of the county towards Somerſet- 
ſhire, and gives name to ſo many towns on its banks, 
that it leaves no room to doubt of its own name be- 


ing right: Such are Columb- David's, Uſcolumb, 


Columb-ftock, and Columbton; the laſt is a market- 
town, and they are all full of manufactures, depend- 
ing much on the maſter- manufacturers of Tiverton. 

efore we leave Devonſhire, it will not be amiſs 


to take notice of Lundy iſland, which is part of the 


county, and, tho' 50 miles from Devonſhure, north- 


weſtward, is much more remote from any other con- 
tinent. 


Tis but five miles long, and two broad; 
but ſo ſurrounded with inacceſſible rocks, that there 


is but one ſmall entrance into it, where two men can 
ſcarce go abreaſt. Tho' this iſland lies ſo far in the 


ſea, it has the advantage of ſeveral ſprings of freſh 
water. . 
This iſland has been lately purchaſed by Sir John 
Borlaſe Warren, member in parliament for Marlow in 
Bucks, who has built an 646 — houſe for him- 


ſelt, and ſeveral others for huſbandmen and artificers; 


and 
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and it is his purpoſe to cultivate and render it both 
populous and fruitful. | 


The Southams, which lie between Torbay and Ex- 


mouth, are particularly famous for a moſt vinous 


and ſtrong-bodied cyder, that ſells on the ſpot for as 
much as moſt foreign wines. To the various manu- 
factures of wool, and to the moſt valuable manu- 
factures of flax, and that of lace, for which the in- 
habitants of Devon have been long conſpicuous, they 
have lately added that of tapeſtry and carpets at 


Axminſter, exquiſitely beautiful in their kind; and 


tho' hitherto thoſe rich pieces of furniture are very 
expenſive, as the beſt manufaQures muſt be when 
firſt introduced, from the difficulty of getting plenty 
of experienced workman, yet they bid fair, in due 
time, for a general reception, which will enable 
them to give bread to a multitude of people-of both 
ſexes, and of all ages, as well as in various ways. Be- 
ſides this and their fiſheries, which are conſiderable, 
and many other articles, the people of Devonſhire 
have great reſources in their mines of iron, tin, and 
lead; which laſt is exceedingly rich in ſilver. 


W ich the town of Tiverton we leave the county of 
Devon, and, entering Somerſetſhire, have a view of 
a different country = Devonthire : for at Wel- 
lington, the firſt town we came to in Somerſetſhire, 


tho partly employed in manufacturing too, we were 


immediately ſurrounded with beggars, to fuch a de- 
gree, that we had ſome difficulty to keep them from 
under our horſes heels. I was aſtoniſhed at ſuch a 
ſight, in a country where the people were fo gene- 


rally ſull of work; for in Cornwall, where there are 


hardly any manufactures, and abundance of poor, 

we never found any like this. 
Wellington is only remarkable for having been the 
place of reſidence and burial of the lord chief juſ- 
| dice 
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tice Popham, in the reigns of queen Elizabeth and 
king James I. 

From Wellington we came to Taunton, leaving 
 Blackdown hills on our right, and Ilminſter behind 
them ſouthward, a market-town, famed for its ver 
good church, and a ſtately monument erected in it 
to Nicholas Wadham, and Dorothy his wife, foun- 
ders of Wadham college, Oxon. | 
Near Taunton lies that rich track of ground, vul- 

garly called Taunton-Dean : this large, wealthy, 

and very populous town, takes its name from the 
river Tone, whereon it is ſituated. One of the chief 
manufaQurers here told us, that there was at that 
time ſo good a trade in the town, that they had 1100 
looms going for the weaving of ſagathies, duroys, 
and ſuch kind of ſtuffs ; and that not one of theſe 
looms wanted work. He added, that there was not 
a child in the town, or in the villages round it, of 
above five years old, but, if it was not neglected by 
its parents, and untaught, could earn its own bread, 
This was what I never met with in any other place 
in England, except at Colcheſter in Eſſex. However, 
I took particular notice, that I ſaw more children here 
without ſhoes and ſtockings, than any where elſe ; 
and particularly the turnpike-man in the town-ftreet, 
who was a ſhoemaker, laid down his work, and came 
out to open the gate with white legs and feet. 
There are two large pariſh-churches in Taunton, 
and two or three meeting-houſes, one of which is 
ſaid to be the largeſt in the county. They ſuffered 
much in the duke of Monmouth's rebellion, but paid 
king James home for the cruelty exerciſed by Jef- 
feries among them: for when the prince of Orange 
arrived, the whole town joined him, with ſo univer- 
ſal a joy, that it was thought, if he had wanted it, 
he might have raiſed a little army there, and in the 
adjacent parts of the country. | | 

This is by far the greateſt town in all this part a 
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the country, and is governed by a mayor, recorder, 
a juſtice of the peace, two aldermen, twenty-four 
capital burgeſſes, a town-clerk, &c. There are alſo 
ſix gentlemen, juſtices of the peace at large, who 
may act within the borough. The mayor and al- 
dermen are choſen yearly out of the burgeſſes. 
About two miles from Taunton is the ſear of co- 
lonel Bamfylde, whoſe gardens can boaſt a richneſs 
of ſcenery peculiar almoſt to themſelves; a part 
whereof is a waterfall, eſteemed by many almoſt 
equal to that of Tivoli in Italy, ſo much celebrated 
by travellers, and ſo continually the ſubject of the 
painter's art. | e 


From Taunton we went north, to take a view of 


the coaſt. Exmore, of which mention was made 
above, where the river Ex riſes, lies in the way, 


— of it in this county, and extending to the ſea- 
de: it gives, indeed, but a melancholy view, being 


a vaſt track of barren and deſolate land; yet on the _ 
coaſt there are ſome very good ſea-ports. | 


Porlock, on the utmoſt extent of the county, has 


* but a ſmall harbour; nor has it any thing of trade, 


though heretofore a town of ſome note. 

But Minehead, the ſafeſt harbour on this fide, is 
a fine port: no ſhip is ſo big, but it may come in; 
and no weather ſo bad, but the thips are ſafe when 


they are in: and they told me, that in the great 


ſtorm, anno 1703, when the ſhips were blown on 
ſhore, wrecked, and loſt, in every harbour of the 


a5 county, they ſuffered little or no damage in this. 


The trade of this town lies chiefly with Ireland, 
and this was, for many years, the chief port in 
theſe parts, where wool from Ireland was allowed 
to be imported; but that liberty is ſince enlarged to 
ſeveral other ports, by act of parliment. NOD 
The town returns two members to parliament. Tt 
1s well built, full of rich merchants, and has ſome 
trade alſo to Virginia, and the Weſt-Indies. They 

| correſpond 
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correſpond much with the merchants of Barnſtaple 
and Briſtol, in their foreign trade. Minehead 1s go- 
verned by two conſtables, choſen yearly, at a court- 
| leet held by the lord of the mano. 

From hence the coaſt bears back eaſt to Watchet, 


a ſmall port of late years, tho' formerly much more 


conſiderable ; for it had given place to Minehead, 
tho now it is in a much better condition than it uſ- 
ed to be in. It ſeems to me, that the town of Mine- 


head roſe out of the decay of the towns of Porlock 


and Watchet. 
On this coaſt are vaſt quantities of rock, or rather 
pebble, which the ſea, at low water, leaves uncover- 


ed; from whence the neighbouring inhabitants fetch 
them on thore, and burn into lime, for drefling their 


land; but it is more eſpecially nſeful in building; 
as no cement whatſoever is more laſting for jets 


_ d'eaux, heads, piers, and other maſonry, that is to 
lie under water; in which poſition it runs to a ſtone 
The cliffs are ſtored with alabaſ- 
ter, which, by the waſh of the ſea, falls down, and 


as hard as marble. 


is conveyed from hence to Briſtol, and other places 
on this ſhore, in great plenty. Neither ſhould it be 


omitted, that the inhabitants burn great quantities 


of ſea-weed, to ſupply the glaſs-makers at Briſtol. 
Walking on the beach near Watchet, I diſcovered 


among the large gravel great numbers of ſtones, flut- 
ed in 1mitation of the ſhells of fiſhes of all kinds. 


Many of the flat kind are double, and curiouſly tail- 
ed one in another, which may, by a violent ſtroke, 
be ſeparated: ſome I have ſeen as broad as a pew- 
ter-dith, and again others no bigger than a pepper- 
corn; but in all of them the flutings are regular; 
ſome like the eſcalop, in rays from a centre; others 
like the periwinkle, in ſpiral lines: In theſe, and all 

other forms, they lie here in great plenty. 
Quantock is an high down in the neighbourhood ; 
from whence, beſides the two little iſlands called the 
| Steep 
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Stecp Holms and the Flat Holms, and an extenſive 


view of the channel, I had a fine diſtinct proſpect 
of the Welſh coaſt, for many leagues in 9 | 
From hence the winding thore brings us to Bridg- 


water: this is an ancient and very conſiderable town 
and port. It ſtands at the mouth of the river Par- 


rot, or Perrot, which comes from the ſouth, after 
having received the river Tone from the weſt, which 
is made navigable up to within a few miles of Taun- 
ton by a very fine new channel, cur at the expence 


of the people of Taunton, and which, by the navi- 


gation of 1t, is infinitely advantageous to that town, 


and well worth all their expence ; firſt, by bringing 


up coals, which are brought from Swanſey in Wales 
by ſea to Bridgwater, and thence by barges up this 


river to Taunton ; next, for bringing all heavy 


2 and merchandizes from Briſtol; ſuch as iron, 
ead, oil, wine, hemp, flax, tar, grocery, dye- 
ſtuffs, and the like. - | 5 ” 

This town of Bridgwater ſends two members to 
parliament. It is a populous, trading town, well 


| i built, and as well inhabited; having many families 


of good faſhion dwelling in it, beſides merchants. 
The famous admira] Blake, who under the common- 
wealth ſo much exalted the glory of the Engliſh ma- 
ritime force, was a native of this town. It is go- 
verned by a mayor, recorder, two aldermen, who 
are juſtices of the peace, and twenty-four common- 
council men. There is alſo a town-clerk, a clerk of 
the market, a water-bailiff, and two ſerjeants at 
mace. Out of the common-council men are annu- 
ally choſen two bailifls, who are inveſted with 2 
power equal to that of theriff, as the ſheriffs of the 
county cannot ſend any proceſs into the borough. 
The revenues of the corporation are valued at 1000]. 
a year, and its free-men are free of all the ports of 
England and Ireland, except London and Dublin. 
his town was regularly fortified in the late oivil 

| Wars, 
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wars, and ſuſtained more than one 2 


nother, and frequently overſets them. 
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ation of it renders it eaſy to be fortified, the river 


and haven forming the greater part of the circumfe- 


rence. Over the river they have a very good bridge 
of ſtone ; and the tide riſes here, at high-water, near 
fix fathoms, and ſometimes flows in with ſuch im- 
petuoſity, that it comes two fathoms deep at a time; 
and when it does 2 unawares, Ra _ 8 

at damage to ſhips, driving them foul of one a- 
— 5 1 F This ſudden 
rage of the tide is called the Boar, and is frequent in 


all the rivers of this channel, eſpecially in the Se- 


vern: 'tis alſo known in the north, particularly in 


the Trent and the Ouſe, at their entrance into the 


Humber, at Briftol, and in ſeveral other places. 
There is in Bridgwater, beſides a very large 
church, a fine meeting-houſe, in which it 1s remark- 


able, that they have an advanced ſeat for the mayor 
and aldermen, when any of the 2 ſhall be 


of their communion, as ſometimes has happened. 
About fix miles from this place is Enmore Caſtle, 


the ſeat of Lord Egmont, and built by the father of 


the preſent nobleman, in the form of the old caſtles ; 


which, amid the rivalſhips, animoſities, and dangers 
of the feudal times, were the habitation of every 


potent baron. It is ſurrounded by a moat, approach- 


ed by a Draw-bridge, and poſſeſſes the minuteſt 
part of that ſpecies of fortification which was im- 


pregnable before the art of making powder and the 
uſe of artillery were known. On this account it 


deſerves the attention, and will reward the curioſity 
of the inquiſitive traveller. | 


From Bridgwater is a road to Briſtol, which they 
call the Lower-way ; the Upper-way, which is the 
more frequented road, being over Mendip hills. This 
lower-way is not always paſſable, being ſubje& to 
floods and dangerous inundations. All this part of 
the country, viz. -between Bridgwater and the po 
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and on northward upon the coaſt, lies low, and is 
wholly employed in feeding of black cattle, which 


they bring out of the welt part of Devon, and the 
neighbouring borders of Cornwall, where the fineſt 
are bred: for as to thoſe few bred in theſe low lands, 
they are very heavy, ſluggiſh, and unſhapely ; and 
the beef ſoft and ſpongy, ſuch as they ſeldom or 
never drive to London markets. 
gd a great many colts ; but then they too muſt be tranſ- 
1} planted very young, into a dry healthy foil; for it 


Indeed, they breed 


1s very difficult to find an horſe of their own breed 


2 fit for any thing but a drudge. The moors, or marſh- 
43 grounds, — m7 alſo employed in the fame way, 
extend themſelves up the rivers Perrot and Ivil, into 
the heart of the county; of which in its place, 


Brent Knowle is a riſing hill in the flat country, 
the midway between Bridgwater and Axbridge ; 


commands a proſpect over the mouth of the Severn, 


and the county of Monmouth, into Glamorganſhire, 
weſt ; over Mendip-hills, and beyond them, north; 
a full proſpect of Wells and Glaſtonbury, and far 
beyond them, eaſt; and Bridgwater and Hants 
towards the ſouth. : 

This low part, between Bridgwater and Briſtol, 
ſuffered exceedingly in that terrible inundation of 
the fea, which was occaſioned by the great ſtorm, 


anno 1703, and the country people have ſet up marks 
upon their houſes and trees, with this note upon 
them, Thus high the waters came in the great 
ſtorm; Thus far the great tide flowed up in the 
"# laſt violent tempeſt; and the like. 


In one place they ſhewed us where a ſhip was 


| driven upon the ſhore, ſeveral hundred yards from 
the ordinary high-water mark, and left upon dry land. 


As the low part is thus occupied in grazing and 


1 feeding cattle, ſo all the reſt of this large extended 
county is employed in the woollen * 
in the beſt and moſt profitable part of it. 


acture, and 
The 
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They export vaſt quantities of their cloths to all 
parts of Europe; and it is fo very conſiderable a 


trade, and of to vaſt an advantage to England, in 


maintaining and ſupporting ſo many poor families, 
and making ſo many rich ones, that it is almoſt im- 
poſſible to give a juſt deſcription of it. But I ſhall 
add a little more concerning this county ; and upon 
my entering into the north-weſt and weſt parts of 
__ Wiltſhire, where the centre of thisprodigy of a trade 
is, I ſhall ſum it all up together, and ihew you the 
extent of land which it ſpreads itſelf upon; and then 
give you ſome idea, as well of the vaſt numbers of 
people who are ſuſtained, as of thoſe who are en- 
riched by it. N e 
But I muſt firſt go back a little while into Somer- 
ſetſhire: the northern part of the county I did not 
viſit in this journey, which, as I hinted before, is 
only a return from my long travel to the Land's-end : 
In omitting this part, I, of courſe, leave the two 
cities of Briſtol and Bath, and that high part of the 


county called Mendip-hill, to my next weſtern jour- 


ney, which will include all the counties due weſt 
from London: for theſe now ſpoken of, tho' ordi- 
narily called the weſt country, are rather ſouth-weſt 
than weſt. - 


In that part of the country which lies ſouthward | 
of Taunton and Bridgwater, is Langport, a well 


frequented market-town, on the river Parr, which 
is navigable for barges to Briſtol, and occaſions a 


od trade here. Eels are exceeding cheap and plen- 


tiful here. So 5 
South Petherton is a market-town on the ſame 
river, famous, of old, for the palace of King Ina, 
but now of no other note than for an annual fair, 
which laſts five days, in June, | 
Ivelcheſter is an ancient borough-town, governed 
by two bailiffs and twelve burgeſſes, who are lords 
of the manor, and, as its ruins ſhew, was formerly very 
| large ; 
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Y ancient, and returns two members to parliament. It 
is governed by nine capital bailiffs ; the houſes are 
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; I large; and encompaſſed with a double wall, and had 
tour churches. N 
lvel, and ſends two members to parliament. 


It has now a good bridge over the 


| Somerton is a good market-town, governed by a 


bdailiff choſen by the inhabitants; and, ſome ſay, the 
county takes its name from it. It was anciently very 
noted, and had a ſtrong caſtle, in which John king 
ol France was priſoner. Here is a fair, which is held 


between Palm- Sunday and the middle of June. 
Not far from this place is Pynſent, the ſeat of the earl 
of Chatham, and bequeathed to him by the late ſir 


William Pynſent, Baronet, without any perſonal know- 
leqdge of the noble lord, but as a reward for the ſer- 
vices he had done his country. It is a very handſome 
haouſe, and in a very noble ſituation. The place has 

received very great improvements from its preſent 
poſſeſſor, who, among other things, has erected a co- 
lumn tothe memory of the late baronet, which not on- 

ly adds to the beauty of Pynſent, but forms a noble ob- 

"XZ je& for all the adjacent country toa very great extent. 


Milbourn lies on the edge of Dorſetthire: it is very 


detached from one another in an Irregular manner. 
Camalet is a noted place, firuated on the higheſt 


ground in this county, on the edge of Dorſetthire : 
its vulgar name is Cadbury-caftle, from the village of 
North Cadbury, wherein it ſtands. Hereabouts riſe 
the rivers of Somerſetſhire, which run into the Severn 


4 tea weſtward ; and that in Dorſet, which goes eaſt- 


ward, thro' Sturminſter, into the ſouthern ocean. It 
is a noble fortification of the Romans. The proſpect 


is woody, and very pleaſant; here - and-there lofty and 
ſteep hilloeks. 

been found here, and in all the country round. The 
entrarce is guarded with fix or ſeven ditches. On 


Roman coins, in great plenty, have 


the north fide, in the fourth ditch, is a never- failing 


bring, called King Arthur's Well; over it they have 


dug 
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dug up ſquare ſtones, door- jambs with hinges, and 
ſay there are ſubterraneous vaults thereabouts. The 
church and tower of Cadbury is ſmall, but neatly 
built of ſtone. i . | 
At Wincaunton, an urn was lately found full of 
Roman money: half a peck of the fame coin was 
diſcovered in encloſing ground, towards Beacon-aſh, 
a little above Sutton; as alſo Pateras, a knife, and 
other antiquities, now in lord W inchelſea's cuſtody ; 
and at Long-Leat, in lord Weymouth's library, is a 
jiece of lead weighing 50 pounds, one foot nine 
inches long, two inches thick, and three and an halt 
board, which was found in lord Fitzharding's 
grounds near Bruton in Somerſetſhire, in digging a 
hole to ſet a gate-poſt in, with an inſcription upon 
it, which may be ſeen in Horſeley; and ſeams to 
ew, that the lead was worked for the ſervice of the 
emperor, and ſtamped with his name. Others of 
the ſame ſort, but with different emperors names, 

have been found in various parts of the kingdom. 
The road from hence to Glaſtonbury is over 
rocks, and heads of rivers; but that is alleviated 
by the many natural curioſities ſuch places afford. 
Kyneton village, for half a mile together, is na- 
turally paved with one ſmooth broad rock, the 
whole length of the road; ſo that it looks like ice. 
Croſſing the Foſſe road at Lyteford, you enter a flat 
mooriſh country, full of artificial cuts and drains. 
The aſcent to the Torr, which overhangs the town 
of Glaſtonbury, is very difficult. Upon a narrow creſt 
of the Torr, which is much the higheſt, the abbot 
built a church to St. Michael, of good ſquare ſtone. 
The tower is left, tho' ruinous, and is an excellent 
ſea-mark. It probably coſt more to raiſe the ſtone to 
this height, than to erect the building. Half-way 
up 1s a ſpring: it is certainly higher than any ground 
within ten miles of the place. In the times of ſu- 
| + perſtition 
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perſtition this great monaſtery held the firſt place for 
reputation of ſanctity. | ET 

The abbot's lodging was a fine ſtone 3 : 
but could not content its late tenant, who pulled it 


down, and out of it built a new houſe, abſurdly 


ſetting up the arins and cognizances of the great 
Saxon kings and princes, who were founders, and of 
the abbots, over his own doors and windows. No- 
thing is left entire but the kitchen, a judicious place 


of architeQure. | 


The church was large and magnificent; the walls 
of the choir are ſtanding, 25 fathoms long, and 12 
broad : there is one jamb, at the eaſt end of the 
high altar, left. Hereabouts were buried kind Ed- 
gar, and many of the Saxon monarchs. TEA 

Two pillars of the great middle tower are left, next 
the choir. On the north fide is St. Mary's chapel, 


as they told me; the roof beat down by violence, 


and a mean wooden one in its place, thatched with 
ſtubble, to make it ſerve as a ſtable : the manger 


lies upon the altar and nich, where they put the holy 


water ; St Edgar's chapel is oppoſite to 1t ; but there 
is not much left of it beſides the foundations. The 
preſent work is 44 paces long, and 36 wide without : 
moſt part of the roof is wanting. Two little turrets 
are at the corners of the weft end, and two more at 
the interval of four windows from thence ; which 
ſeem to indicate the ſpace of ground the firſt chapel 
was built on: the reſt, between it and the church, 
was a kind of anti-chapel. Underneath was a vault 
now full of water, the floor of the chapel being beat- 
en down into it: it was wrought with good ſtones. 

Here was a capacious receptacle of the dead. 


"1 They have taken up many leaden coffins, and melt- 


ed them into ciſterns. | 


The roof of the chapel was finely arched with rib- 
work of ſtones: the ſides of the walls are full of 
{mall pillars of Suſſex marble, as likewiſe the whole 

VeL. 1... np | church; 
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church; which was an uſual way of ornamenting in 


_ thoſe times: they are moſtly beaten down. Between 


them the walls are painted with pictures of ſaints, 
fill viſible. All the walls are overgrown with 


ivy, which is the only thing in a flouriſhing con- 
dition ; every thing elſe preſenting a moſt melan- 
choly, tho' venerable aſpect. On the ſouth-ſide of 


the cloiſters was the great hal]. | 
The townſmen bought the ſtones of the vaults un- 

derneath to build a ſorry market-houſe ; not diſcern- 

ing the benefit accruing to the town from the great 


concourſe of ſtrangers purpoſely to ſee this abbey, 

& trade, as formerly its only 
ſupport : for it is in a decaying condition, as wholly | 
cut off from the large revenues ſpent among them. 


which is now its greate 


There are many other foundations of the buildings 
left in the great area; but, in the preſent hands, will 
ſoon be rooted up, and the very footſteps of them 


effaced, which ſo many ages had been erecting. 


The abbot's hall, I have been told, was curiouſly 
wainſcoted with oak, and painted with coats of arms 


in every pannel. The mortar of theſe buildings is 
very good, and great rocks of the roof of the church 
lie upon the ground; chiefly conſiſting of rubble- 
_ ſtone — ge by the fanatical deſtroyers, who 


chiefly work on the hewn ſtone of the outſide, till a 
whole wall fall, when undermined a little. 

In the town are two churches ; the upper an 
handſome fabric, with a fine tower of good deſign, 
adorned with figures in niches. The George inn is 
an old ſtone building, called The Abbot's inn, where 
chiefly the pilgrims were lodged, who came ſtroll- 
ing hither, and idling their time away for ſanctity. 


A coat of arms, of the kings of England, ſup- 
ported by a lion and a bull, is over the gate, with 


many croſſes. There was a bed of large timber, 
with imboſs'd gilt pannels, which ſeemed to have 
been the abbot's. 5 | 
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Four miles from Glaſtonbury lies the little city of 
Wells, where is one of the neateſt cathedrals in Eng- 
land; particularly the weſt front of it, which is a 
complete draught of ancient imagery. It was 


2 built (on the ſite of the old one founded by king Ina) 
by Robert de Lewes and Joſeline de Welles. A 
| few years ago, (in repairing the choir) were found 
2 ſeveral coins concealed behind the altar. | 
un A 
ern- 


The cloſe where the biſhop's palace Is, is very 
perly called ſo ; for it is walled in, and locked up 
fe a little fortification ; it has a moat round it, and 
looks low, damp, and dull. The * elergy 
live in the inſide of it, and the prebendaries and ca- 


nons have very agreeable dwellings. Here are no leſs 


than 27 prebendaries, and 19 canons, beſides a 
dean, a chancellor, a precentor, and three arch- 
deacons ; a number which very few cathedrals in 
England have beſides, Biſhop Thomas de Bekyng- 
ton, who fat here in 1443, built the beautiful pa- 


' lace-gate, and twelve ſtately ſtone houſes. Biſhop 
** Kaight, and dean Woolman, made the fine arched 


fabric in the market- place, now called The Croſs. 

The county is the dioceſe, wbich was inſtituted 
in 909, by king Edward the elder, and contains 
388 pariſhes : and the archdeaconries are of Wells, 

ath, and Taunton. _ . 

The city lies juſt at the foot of the mountaias cal- 
led Mendip-hills, and is built on a ſtony foundation. 
It was, at the requeſt of biſhop Welles before men- 

tioned, made a free borough by king Henry IT. which 


was confirmed by king John, who granted it other 


privileges, which queen Elizabeth ratified, and ap- 
pointed that it ſhould be governed by a mayor, re- 
corder, ſeven aldermen, and ſixteen common-council 
men. The market-days are Wedneſday and Satur- 

day. The city ſends two members to parliament. 
Near this city, and juſt under the hills, is the fa- 
mous Wokey-Hole, the chief curioſity of which is 
C2 | frequently 
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frequently found in all ſuch ſubterraneous caverns, 


that the water, dropping from the roof of the vault, 
petrefies, and hangs in long pieces like icicles, as if 
it would, in time, turn into a column to ſupport the 


arch. | 


Not far from hence is Sedgmore, a watry ſplathy 


place, famous for the defeat of the duke of Mon- 


mouth. | | 


In the low country, on the other fide Mendip-hills, 
lies Chedder, a village pleaſantly ſituated under the 


very ridge of the mountains : before the village is a 
large green or common, on which all the cows be- 
longing to the town feed ; the ground is exceeding 


rich, and, as the inhabitants are cow-keepers, 
they take care to maintain the goodneſs of the ſoil, 


by agreeing to lay large quantities of dung, for 
manuring and enriching the land. | - 
Several perſons frequently here mix their milk to- 
gether, which often w_ an hundred weight, ſome- 
times more. In 1770, the beſt cheeſe was ſold here 
for 7d. 
modity, hke all others, has advanced in price. 
Here is a deep frightful chaſm in the mountain, in 
the hollow of which the road goes towards Briſtol ; 
and out of the ſame hollow ſprings a little ſtream, 
which is ſo rapid, that it is faid to drive twelve mills, 


within a quarter of a mile of the ſpring ; but it muſt 


be ſuppoſed to fetch ſome winding reaches in the 


way, otherwiſe there would not be room for twelve 
mills to ſtand, and have a ſufficient head of water to 


each within ſo ſmall a ſpace of ground. The water 


of this ſpring grows quickly into a river, which 


runs down into the marihes, and joins another lit- 
tle river called Axe, about Axbridge, and thence 
into the Briitol channel, or Seyern fea. 

I muſt now turn eaſt, and ſouth-eaſt; for I re- 


' ſolved not to go up the hills of Mendip at all, this 
journey, leaving that part to another tour. 


I come 
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I come now to that part of he conney which joins 
to Wiltſhire, which I reſerved, in particular, to this 


place, in order to give ſome account of the board- 

cloth manufacture, which I ſeveral times mention- 
XZ ed before, and which is carried on here, to ſuch A. 
degree, as to deſerve a place in all the deſcriptions | 
or hiſtories which ſhall be given of this country. 


As the eaſt and ſouth parts of Wiltſhire are all 


IJ billy, ſpreading themſelves far and wide in plains 
WY 20d graffy downs, puny e pe feeding vaſt flocks 


of ſheep; and as the weſt and north parts of Somer- 


ſetſhire are, on the contrary, low and marſhy, or 
mooriſh, for feeding and breeding of black cattle 
and horſes, or for lead mines, &c. fo all the ſouth- 
_— weſt part of Wiltſhire, and the eaſt 
ſetſhire, are low and flat, being a rich, encloſed 
country, full of rivers and towns, and infinitely 
RE populous ; inſomuch that ſome of the market-towns 
are equal to cities in bigneſs, and ſuperior to many 
of them in numbers of people. - 


part of Somer- 


art of the three 


This low flat 2 contains 
ilts, and Glouceſter; and 


counties of Somerſet, 


that the extent of it may be the eaſier underſtood by 
* thoſe who know any thing of the ſituation of the 
country, it reaches from Cirencefter in the north, 
to Shireborn, on the edge of Dorſetſhire, ſouth ; 
and from the Devizes eaſt, to Briſtol weft ; which 
may take in about 50 miles in length, where long- 
eſt, and 20 in breadth, where narroweſt. | 


In this extent of country, we have the following 
market-towns, which are principally employed in 


the clothing trade, that is to ſay, in that part of it 


which I am now ſpeaking of; namely, fine medley 
or mixed cloths, ſuch as are uſually worn in Eng- 
land by the better ſort of people, and alſo exported 


: in great quantities to Holland, Hamburgh, Sweden, 


Denmark, Spain, Italy, &c. The principal cloth- 


ing towns, in this part of the country, are theſe : 


C 3 
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Inn SomeRsSETsHIRE. Frome, Pensford, Phi- 
lips-Norton, Bruton, Shepton-Mallet, Caſtle-Carey, 
and Wincaunton. 1 
In WILTSHIRE. Malmſbury, Caſtlecomb, Chip- 


283 Caln, Devizes, Bradford, Trowbridge, 


eſtbury, Warminſter, and Mere. 

In DoxstTSHIRE. 
Bemiſter, Bere, Sturminſter, and Shireborn. 

In GLoucesTERSHIRE. Cirenceſter, Tetbury, 
Marſhfield, Mincing-Hampton, and Fairford. 
Theſe towns, as they ſtand thin, and at conſide- 
rable diſtances from one another (for, except the two 
rowns of Bradford and Trowbridge, the others ſtand 
at an unuſual diſtance) are interſperſed with a very 
great number of villages, hamlets, and ſcattered 
houſes ; in which, generally ſpeaking, the ſpinning 
work of all this manufacture is performed by the 


pour people ; the maſter-clothiers, who generally 


ive in the greater towns, ſending out the wool 
weekly to their houſes, by their fervants and horſes ; 
and, at the fame time, bringing back the yarn that 
they have ſpun and finiſhed, which then is fitted 
for the loom. | 8 

Its trade is wholly clothing, and the eloths they 
make are, generally ſpeaking, all conveyed to Lon- 
don, where Blackwell hall is their market. 


The Devizes, a borough- town, is a large and im- 
portant town, and full of wealthy clothiers ; but 
ſome years ago it run pretty much into the drugget- 
making trade; a buſineſs, which made ſome invaſion 
upon that of the broad-cloth ; 
— being worn in, as well as exported from 
England, inſtead of broad- cloth; but not ſo much 
now as they uſed to be: and this was much the 


ſame, as to the trade; for as it was all a woollen 


manufacture, and the druggets might properly be 
called cloth, tho' narrow, and of a different make, 
1 | ſo 
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ſo the makers are all called clothiers. This town 
ſends two members to parliament. 

It may not be improper to mention what may 
eſcape the notice of the traveller, as there is little in 
this town to attract it, which is an extraordinary 


event that happened in the market-place but a few 


years ago, and was ordered by the corporation to be 
recorded by an inſcription on the very ſpot where this 
extraordinary circumſtance happened. It is as fol- 
lows : a woman, having purchaſed ſome commodi- 
ties in the market, on the money being demanded, 
uttered a with, that Cod would ſtrike her dead 
that moment, if ſhe had not paid it ; which the 
had no ſooner uttered, than ſhe fell dead on the 
ſpot, and the money was found in her clenched hand. 

The river Avon, a noble and large freſh river, 
branching itſelf into many parts, and receiving al- 
moſt all the rivers on that fide of the hills, waters 
this whole fruitful vale : and the water of this river 
ſeems particularly qualified for dying the beſt co- 


I 1 lours, and for fulling and dreſſing the cloth ; ſo that 


the clothiers generally plant themſelves upon this 
river, but eſpecially the dyers ; as at Trowbridge 
and Bradford, which are the moſt eminent cloth- 
ing towns in that part of the vale for the mak- 
ing fine Spaniſh cloths, and for the niceſt mixtures. 
From theſe towns, ſouth to Weſtbury and War- 
minſter, the ſame trade continues, and the fineft 
medley Spaniſh cloths are made in this part. 
Notwithſtanding the whole country is thus buſied 
in the broad-cloth manufacture, I muſt not omit to 
mention, thathere is a very great application to ano- 
ther branch or two of trade; viz. the ſupplying the 


city of London with proviſions : tho' it is true, that 


the general employment of the people in all this 
county is in the woollen manufacture; yet, as the 
ſpinning is generally the work of the women and 
children, and the land is here exceeding rich and 

— 4 | fertile 8 
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fertile ; ſo it cannot be ſuppoſed, but that here are 
farmers in great numbers, whoſe buſineſs it is to 
cultivate the land and ſupply the reſt of the inha- 


bitants with proviſions ; and this they do ſo well, 
that notwithſtanding the county is exceeding po- 
pulous, yet proviſions of all forts are cheap, the 


quantity very great, and a confiderable overplus 
ſent every day to London. 5 


All the lower part of this county, and alſo of 
Glouceſterſhire adjoining, is full of large feeding 


farms, which we call dairies ; and the cheeſe they 
make is excellent, and is eaten newer than that from 


Cheſhire. Of this a vaſt quantity is every week 


ſent up to London, where, tho' it is called Glou- 
; — * cheeſe, yet the greateſt part of it comes 
from Wiltſhire; the Glouceſterſhire cheeſe being 
more generally carried to Briſtol and Bath, where a 
very great quantity is conſumed as well by the in- 

habitants of thoſe two populous cities, as in exporta- 
tion to our Weſt-India colonies, and other places; 
whereas this Wiltſhire cheeſe is carried to the river 
of Thames, which runs through part of the coun- 
try, by land-carriage, and fo by barges to London. 


Again, in the ſpring of the year, they make a vaſt 
quantity of that we call green cr new cheeſe, which 


is a thin and very ſoft cheeſe, reſembling cream 
cheeſes, but ſomewhat thicker: theſe are fo gene- 
rally liked in London, that all the low rich . 
in this county are hardly enough to ſupply the 
market: but then this holds for little more than the 
two firſt ſummer months of the year. | 


Beſides this, the farmers in Wiltthire, and Pg | 


part of Glouceſterihire adjoining, fend 2 quan- 

tities of bacon up to London, which is eſteemed the 
beſt bacon in England, Hampſhire only excepted, 
This bacon is raiſed here, by their great dairies, 
as the hogs are fed with the vaſt quantities of whey, 
and ſkimmed milk, which the farmers muſt other- 
wiſe have thrown away. 
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hut this is not all: for as the north part of Wilt- 


m_ ſmire, as well the downs as the vales, border upon 
o the river Thames, and in ſome places come up even 
_ to the banks of it; ſo moſt of that part of the county 
Il, ph being arable land, they ſow a very great quantity 
ot barley, which is carried to the markets at Abing- 
he don, Farringdon, and ſuch places; where it is made 
us into malt, and carried to London. This employs 
all the hill country from above Malmſbury to Marl- 
of i borough, and on the fide of the Vale of White- 
"2 8 horſe, as it is called, which is in Berkſhire, and the 
*. hills adjoining ; a track of fertile ground, which 
* furniſhes a prodigious quantity of barley. _ Ih 
ek Thus Wiltſhire helps to fupply London with 
_ cheeſe, bacon, and malt, three very conſiderable ar- 
_ 2X ticles, beſides that vaſt manufacture of fine Spaniſh 
" MF cloths, of which I have ſaid ſo much; and I may, 
Sy without partiality, ſay, that it is thereby rendered 
> one of the moit unportant counties in England to 
0 the public wealth of the kingdom. The bare pro- 
1 duct is in itſelf prodigiouſſy great; the downs are 
r an inexhauſted ſtorehouſe of wool, and of corn; 
_ and the valley, or low part of it, is the like for 
. cheeſe and bacon. 5 3 
aſt I have not mentioned the clothing towns other 
ch than as they contribute te that trade; I ſhall now 
* proceed to ſay ſomething of the towns themſelves, 
_ except thoſe in Glouceſterſhire, of which I. ſhall 
ds ſpeak in my. next letter, as I fall down weſtward. 
a Shepton- Mallet, Caſtle-Carey, Wincaunton, and 
he W Bruton, lie to the ſouthward of Wells, and have 
: nothing remarkable in them, except the laſt, which 
ne lies on the river Brews. It has a fine church, a 
* good free-ſchool, a ſtately alms-houſe, and the 
ne ruins of a priory ; and, beſide the clothing trade, is 
d. famous for ſtockings. | 
S, Frome and Philipe-Nbrton-li in the eaſt part of 
Y | C4 Somerſetſhire, 
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Somerſetſhire, upon the borders of Wilts ; the firſt is 


near the foreſt of Selwood, and I have already 
mentioned it; the laſt is a good market-town, and 
has two annual fairs, one reputed, for a one-day 


fair, as great as any in England. 
Pensford is a ſmall market-town, and lies north- 
weſt towards Briſtol. a 
Malmſbury, a borough town, is a very ancient 
one, and, it is ſaid, was built by a Britiſh prince, 
It was formerly defended by 


walls, and a large ſtrong caſtle, which was razed 


afterward, to inlarge the abbey, which was very fa- 


mous, and the greateſt in Wiltſhire: the abbot fat in 
parliament. 
they ſtill ſhew his tomb. Vaſt piles of buildings 
were palled don at the difſolution ; but the church 
of the abbey was faved, a great part of which till 
remains, and is uſed as the pariſh-church. It is a 


corporation governed by a juſtice, who is an annual 


magiſtrate, and called The Alderman. It has a good 


market weekly, The town is neat, and lies on the 
river Avon. It is alſo famous for being the birth- 
place of William of Malmſbury, the hiſtorian, and of 
that great ſcholar, philoſopher, and mathematician, 
Hobbes, &c. It ſends two members to'parliament. 

Near this town, ſouthward, on the ſame river, lies 
the village of Dantſey, which, though but an obſcure 


place, has 1 title of honour to many eminent 
perſons, and, among the reſt, to Henry Danvers, 
created baron of this place by king James I. though 


by king Charles I. made ear] of Danby. He had diſtin- 

iſhed himſelf in queen Elizabeth's Iriſh wars, was 
as good as he was great, and died with glory ; but 
defences and heir, having fat, un 1 a judge 
on that very king who made his brother earl, was, 


at the reſtoration, attainted of oo treaſon, and 


this his manor of Dantſey given to James then * 
| | | . 
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conſort. On his abdication, it became a ſecond 


4 ö Charles lord Mordaunt, late earl of Peterboroug h 
and Monmouth, in whoſe family it ſtill remains. 
But as there are ſome other things more than ordi- 


inlarge a little upon it. | 

The whole pariſh of Dantſey conſiſts of this manor 
only ; and not a foot of ground in it belongs to any 
other perſon : it is altogether paſture, and, indeed, 


the manor, make excellent cheeſe, not at all infe- 
rior to that of Chedder, which is the only commo- 
dity in the place; for the late lord would not permit 
the grounds to be plowed up; and, I believe, there 
is not an acre of arable land in the parĩſn, though the 
tenants have offered a conſiderable advance of rent, 
for liberty to break up the ground; which, indeed 
ſeems to want it, and — be much bettered by the 
plough: nor would his lordſhip, for ſome years be- 
tore his death, renew a life upon it, either by leaſe 
or copyhold, except as many of the laſt as would keep 
up the homage, and the rights of the manor: and 
the reaſon of this was, not only to get a clear rack- 
rent eſtate in it, but to prevent the cheats and impo- 
fitions which the copyhold tenants of the manor put 
upon their lord. For as every widow has her life 
in her huſband's copyhold after his death, if ſhe con- 
_ tinues ſole and continent, it i; a very common thing 


young woman, who privately contraQts to give part 
of the profits of the copyhold, or ſome conſideration 
for it, to the huſband's relations; and not ſeldom 
ſeleQs, for a bedfellow for herſelf, one of her fayou- 
_ rite men-ſervants. 3 

The abuſe which acerued from granting leaſes for 


= livres is this; that whereas a perſon takes a leaſe for 


three 


of York ; who ſettled it, in dowry, on his ſecond | 


time forfeited ; and king William conferred it on 


narily particular, relating to this manor, I ſhall. 


very rich. The inhabitants, who are all tenants of 


there for an old man on his death- bed to marry a 
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three lives, viz. his own, his wife's, and his ſon 


John's; to defraud the lord of the manor, he names 
all his ſons John: ſo that, as long as any of the ſons 


live, John in the leaſe never dies. 


By theſe frauds, the earl, who was none of the beft 


economiſts, and lived remote from this place, ſuf- 


fered conſiderably, though he could. not find out 
how; but frequently complained, that his leſſees, 


and his wot, mh So were very long-lived ; 


and, in an humorous way, uſed to recommend his 
manor of Dantſey to all ſuch purchaſers as were 
apprehenſive of dying. 


As all in the pariſh were his tenants, and had an 


intereſt in the fraud, they combined againſt him, ſo 


that he could get no intelligence of it; and though 
his lordſhip enjoyed the manor from the time of the 
revolution, yet, by reaſon of its being then full- 
eſtated, that is, all let out upon lives then actually 
ſubſiſting, and continued by the above-mentioned 


frauds, his lordſhip received no great benefit out of 
it till ſome few years before his death; when he 


came to a reſolution not to renew, though, when 
all the lives drop in, this manor will, at a rack-tent, 
amount to, at leaſt, 3000 J. a year. 

There is a large old manſion-houſe here, lying 
juſt on the river, with gardens formed after the 
manner of thoſe at Parſons-green ; but it is not a 
kindly place for ripening fruit, and the you lie 
very low and ſplaſhy, being all of a ftift clay, and 
yet very good paſture. 33 5 

Here is alſo a fine park, well timbered, but with- 
out deer. . . 

His lordſhip had once a deſign to improve this 
manſton-houſe and eſtate, and reſided here in 1705, 


when he was called to court, and ſent to command 


the queen's forces in Spain, where his conduQ, and 
great ſervices to his country, are too well known to 


3 Though 
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Though this place is often overflowed with wa- 


ter, yet there is none good, either for brewing or 
waſhing 3 or any ſpring of ſweet water. 5 
' Here is a ſpring of a chalybeat kind, which would. 


turn to good account, were it not in ſuch a diſtant, 
and an almoſt inacceſſible part of the country, oeca- 
honed by bad roads. : 


Here is a good neat church, with a high, ſquare 


tower, raiſed at the expence of one of the lords of 
Dantſey, probably the afore- mentioned Henry, who 
lies buried here under a very large magnificent tomb. 
Here likewiſe is interred lieutenant-general Lewis 
Mordaunt, a brother of the late earl. | 
Chippenham is a corporate good market-town, 


likewiſe on the River Avon, over which it has a 


bridge of 16 arches. It was famous for the reſidence 


and reſort of many of the Weſt-Saxon Kings, par- 

a Here is a magnificent church, and 
a charity-ſchool for 24 boys. This town is governed 
by a balliff and 12 burgeſſes, and ſends two mem 
bers to parliament. | 


ticularly Alfred. 


Bradford is a market-town, and has a bridge over 


the Avon. It is well-built of ſtones, and lies on the 
| fide of an hill. | 


Trowbridge is an ancient market-town and, had 
formerlya caſtle of ſeven towers, but long fince de- 


ſtroyed. The court of the duchy of Lancaſter, for 


this county, is annually held here, about Michael 


mas. Weſtbury is a little borough market-town, but 


was formerly of great nde; and even now returns 
two members to parliament. It is governed by a 


mayor, recorder, and 12 aldermen or burgeſſes. 
Some quantities of Roman coins have been found 


| 3 here. Warminſter is noted for the prodigious quan- 


tity of corn which is ſold in it every market-day. It 
1s a populous place, with very good inns, and is the 
greateſt malt-town in the weſt of England. Upon 
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the downs, near this town, are two ancient camps, 
ſuppoſed to be Danith. _ es 
About five miles from Warminſter is Long Leate, 


the noble ſeat of Lord Weymouth. It is an ancient, 
but moſt magnificent ſtructure, and, for the ſize 


and number of apartments, is equal perhaps to any 


| houſe in England. This place has been greatly im- 


_— by the modernizing hand of the celebrated 
Ar. Browne. The park is very extenſive, and well 


planted ; the water properly managed, and the 
whole forms a ſcene of beauty and magnificence. 


Mere, which in the old Saxon ſignifies Boundary, 


as this place ſeems to be on the borders of Wilts, So- 


merſet, and Dorſet, is but a village, and yet gives 
name to the hundred where it ſtands. It has neither 


fair nor market in it; but had, anciently, a caſtle. 


Not far from this place is an old Daniſh camp called 
Whiteſhole-hill. V. 5 | 

A little ſouth eaſt of Mere lies Hindon, a ſmall 
borough and market-town, which ſends two mem- 
bers to parliament. At. Fonthill, nere this town, 


William Beckford, Eſq; an alderman, and twice 


lord Mayor of London, built a fine ſeat, which was 


burnt down on Feb. 12, 1955, when near finithed ; 


but is now rebuilt very magnificently. The whole 
loſs” was computed at 30, ooo J. only fix of which 


were inſured. | n | 
It is faid, that when the news was brought to 


this gentleman, whoſe character is ſingular, he ſaid 


nothing, but took out his pocket-book, and being 
aſked what he was doing, anſwered, with philoſo- 


phic indifference, © Iam reckoning how much it 


„vill coſt me to rebuild.” | 
North-eaft of Hindon ſtands Heightſbury, a town 


formerly noted for an hoſpital ; and ſtill for ſending 


two members to parliament. 5 | 
Lavington is alſo a little more north-eaſt, a very 
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The Devizes, where we entered this county, is ex- 


cellently fituated, about two miles from the bottom 
of the hills, which keep off the eaſtern winds, and 


in a rich ſoil. Under the hill, at Runway, is an ex- 


cellent ſpring, which the inhabitants had not, when 


I was there laſt, found means to convey thither, tho” 
it runs but a little way off the town, in which they 
want water, It is a very large old town, confiſt- 
ing chiefly of two long parallel ftreets, the houſes 


moſtly of timber, but of a very good model. The 
inhabitants value themſelves for being tenants to the 
King, and for one of the beſt weekly markets in 
* It is governed by a mayor, recorder, 11 
matters, and 36 common-council-men. The caftle 
was originally Roman, judiciouſly ſeated upon a na- 


Eng 


tural fortification ; but in after- times made, in a 


manner, impregnable by Roger, a Biſhop of Salif- 


bury, through in 1751 the materials were all gone; 


and two wind mills have been erected in their ſtead. 


Here are three churches. The choir of St. Mary's is 
ofa very old model, as are the ſteeple, choir. and 


both wings of St. John's, to which addition have 
been made, and new wide windows, with pointed 
arches, in the room of the ancient, narrow, ſemi- 


circular ones. SE 


Juſt out of town is a pretty plain called the Green, 


with another handſome church and ſteeple, ſuburbs 
to the old town. Here William Cadby, a gardener, 
dug y 4 his collection of gods, which he carried a- 
bout fo 

a cavity, incloſed with Roman brick. The Venus is 
of a good defign ; and the veſtal Virgin, as they 


r a ſhew. They were found in a garden, in 


call it, a fragment of Corinthian braſs, and of cu- 
rious workmanſhip. Vulcan is as lame as if made at 


a forge. He had alſo ſeveral coins found there- a- 


bouts, and a braſs Roman key, which my lord Win- 
chelſea bought. Roman antiquities are diſcovered 
here every day. The ſame nobleman has a braſs 

I | Probus ; 
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Probus; on the reverſe Victoria Germ. with a tro» 


phy. A great number of ſuch reliques is to be met 
with all round the country. . 

Calne is a little town, ſituate on a ſtony hill, and 
very ancient; and is ſuppoſed to have heen one of 
the ſeats of the Weſt-Saxon Kings. It is a borough 


town, has a neat church, and a good weekly market. 


A great many Roman Coins were dug up here for- 
merly. Here was, likewiſe, anciently, an hoſpital 
of Black Canons. Very near to this town is Bow 
Wood, the ſeat of the earl of Shelburn, who is now 
engaged in very great enlargements of his park and 
other ſplendid improvements. : 


I am now come into the road to Marlborough. On- 


the downs, about two or three miles from the town, 


are abundance of ſtones, lying ſcattered about the 


plain, ſome whereof are very large, and appear to 
P Y 1argi PP 


be nearly of the ſame kind with thoſe of Stone-hedge, 


and ſome larger. They are called by the country- 


people the Grey Wethers ;; and it muſt be conſeſſed 
that they look not unlike ſheep ſtraggling upon the 


downs, on a tranſient and diſtant view, as travellers. 
_ paſs. Theſe Grey Wethers on a more curious in- 


ſpection, are found to be a ſort of white marble, and 


lie upon the ſurface of the ground in infinite um- 
bers, and of all dimenſions. They are looſe, de- 
tached from any rock. | 


Marlborough, ſo called from its hills of chalk, 
which anciently was called Marl, is the Cunetia 
(from Kernet) of the Romans; but from the coming. 
of the Saxons to the conqueſt, there is no mention 


of it. It is governed by a mayor, aldermen, and bur- 
ſſes ; it is well built, and ſends two members to 


parliament, and conſiſts. chiefly of one broad and 
ſtrait ſtreet. To the ſouth are ſome relicks of a pri- 
ory ; the gate-houſe ſtill remaining. On the north, 
the chapel of another religious houſe remains, now. 
turned into a dwelling houſe. The feat of the — 
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earl of Hertford, aſterwards duke of Somerſet, is 
become one of the moſt magnificent houſes of en- 
tertainment in England: it was the ſite of the Ro- 
man Caſtrum; for there they find foundations, and 


Roman coins; and towards the river, without the 


A garden-walls, one angle of it very manifeſtly re- 
mains, and the rampart and ditch entire. The road 
going over the ditch, cuts it off from the preſent 


caſtle. The ditch is ſtill 20 feet wide, in ſome parts. 
The mount, ſo much noted, was the keep of the 
caſtle ; and was made into a — ſpiral walk, on 

Fs bank, 
from whence you have a pleaſant view over the 
town and country. The town has, at preſent, a pret- 
ty good ſhop-keeping trade, but not much of the 


| manufacturing part. The River Kennet, fome years 
ago made 4 by act of parliament, riſes juſt 


by this town: from whence running to Hungerford 
and Newbury, it becomes a large ſtream, and, 
paſſing by Reading, runs into the Thames near that 
town. This river is famous for crayfiſh which they 
help travellers to at Newbury. At Abury, near Marl- 
borough downs, are to be ſeen the ſtupendous re- 
mains of a Druid temple : being a collection of 
monſtrous ſtones, of nearly the like nature with. 
thoſe of Stone-henge, and brought together from the 
downs for the ſame religious purpoſes, At Badming- 
ton in Wiltſhire have been found nine caves, all of a 


Y row, but of different dimenſions, the leaſt of them 


four feet wide, ſome nine or ten feet long, two . 


| ſtones being ſet upon the ſides, and the top cover 


with broad ſtones. Spurs, pieces of armour, and the 
like, have been found in theſe caves ; which gives 
ground to believe, that they were tombs of ſome an- 
cient warriors, Romans, Saxons, or Danes. In our 
way from Marlborough to Newbury, we mounted 
a chalky hill (of which ſort is much of the ſoil of 
Wilts,) on the top of which we entered into Saver - 
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nack foreſt, which belonged to the late earl of 
Ny ; and is almoſt the only privileged ground 
of hunting, of that denomination, poſſeſſed by a fub- 
ject. It is in circumference about 12 miles, plen- 
tifully ſtocked with deer of a large ſize, and ren- 
dered very pleaſant and delightful by the many walks 
and viſtas lately cutand levelled through the ſeveral 
coppices and woods with which it abounds ; through 
one of which we have a view of the ſeat, (now be- 
longing to his nephew lord Bruce) at about two miles 
diſtance, called Tottenham, from a park of that 
name, in which it isfituate, contiguous to the foreſt. 
It is a ſtately edifice, erected on the ſame ſpot of 
ous where ſtood an ancient palace, deſtroyed by 
re, of the marquisof Hertford, afterwards duke of 
Somerſet, 2 y celebrated for his ſteady adherence 


and powerful aſſiſtance to the royal cauſe, during 


the whole courſe of the civil wars; from whom the 
earl of Ayleſbury was deſcended, by his mother the 
lady Elizabeth, ſiſter and niece of the two laſt dukes 
of Somerſet, of the elder line. 

To give you ſome idea of the grandeur and mag- 
nificence of the ſtruQure, it will be ſufficient to -u 
ſerve, that it was begun, carried on, and finiſhed, 
after the model, and under the direQion, of the late 
earl of Burlington, who, to the ſtrength and con- 


venience of the Engliſh architecture, has added the 


elegance and politeneſs of the Italian taſte. 
The houſe has four towers, and four fronts, each 
of them diverſly beautifie and adorned ; to which 
are now added four wings, wherein are rooms of 
Rate, a noble and capacious room for a library, con- 
, taining a judicious and large collection of ſeveral 
thouſand books in all languages, but eſpecially the 
modern. | wn | . 
The beauty and delightfulneſs of the buildings are 
much augmented by the large canals, the ſpacious 
and well planted walks which furround it; one of 
which, 
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| which, leading to the London road, extends two 
miles in length. RY F 
About the ſame diſtance from hence on the oppo- 
fite ſide, are to be ſeen the remains of a large houſe, 

called Wolf Hall, the ſeat of Sir [ohn Seymour, fa- 
| ther of the unfortunate protector; of which no more 
is ſtanding than ſuffices for a farm-houſe. Here 
King Henry VIII, as tradition goes, celebrated his 
nuptials with the lady Jane Seymour, and kept his 


vv wedding-dinner in a very large barn, hung with 


& tapeſtry on the occaſion : for confirmation of which 
| they ſhew you, in the walls thereof, ſome tenter 
$ hooks, with ſmall pieces of tapeſtry faſtened to them; 

and between this place and Tottenham there is a 


Walk, with old trees on each fide, till known by the = 


name of King Harry's walk. 


From hence, continuing our courſe eaſterly, we 
came to a borough town, called Great Bedwin, 


which ſends two members to parliament. It is an 


old corporation, and gave birth to the famous phy- 
ſician Dr. T. Willis. Caſtle-Copſe, half a mile from 
the town ſouth eaſt, was probably the Roman caſtle: 
and Haviſdike a camp of that people. | 

The church is large and capacious, in which are 
ſome ancient monuments ; particularly one of a 


4A Knight Templar, called Adam of Scott, from a ma- 
nor of that name in the pariſh, with an inſcription 
not iy and another of the aboye-mentioned Sir 


goon eymour, father of the proteQor ; wherein we 
ave an account of the names of all his children, 
with their ſeveral intermarriages and deaths. The 
church is very ſtrongly built with flint, and a ce- 
ment near as hard as themſelves, in form ofa croſs: 
in the center of which is erected an high tower, con- 
taining a good ring of fix muſical bells. 
Moving hence towards the north-eaſt a little, we 
croſſed the much-famed Wanſdyke, a work of pro- 


writers, 


thed by her will about 20001 for the Ig and 
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writers, to be a boundary of one of the kingdoms of 


the Heptarchy, probably that of the Weſt-Saxons, 
before its inlargement by incroaching on other king- 
doms. It may be traced from near Rath, all over 
the downs, to this place, where it runs its courſe 


towards the fouthern coaſts. It is ſuppoſed, by 


ſome, to derive its name from Woden, one of the 
Saxons deities. | | 2 | 
Soon after we mounted a ſmall hill, of eaſy aſcent, 
on the ſummit of which was erected, as hiſtorians. 
inform us, a fortified place, the reſidence of Ciſſa, a 
viceroy of one of the " nr Kings, from whom 
it derives its denomination. of Chiſbury, or Ciſbury ; 


Who alſo built Chicheſter, It ſeems to have been 
ſtrongly fortified, being ſurrounded with a double 


ditch or moat, of conſiderable depth and breadth, 
and full of water: ſince which time there has been 


* 


a religious houſe here, the chapeFof which is in 


remaining as a barn. 


From hence we turned to the great London road, 


and ſoon arrived at a village called Froxfield, about 
ſeven miles from Marlborough; in which is an hand- 


ſome and well-endowed alms-houſe, founded by Sa- 
rah Dutcheſs dowager of Somerſet, relict of John, the 


laſt duke of the elder branch of the noble family of 


Seymours, deſcended from the great duke of Somer- 
ſet, protector of the king and kingdom during the 
minority of King Edward VI. This lady bequea- 


furniture of this alms-houſe, anddeviſed ſeveral ma- 
nors, mefſuages, and farms, for the maintenance of 
30 poor widows. not having 20} per ann. to ſubſiſt 
upon ; one half of which are widows of clergymen, 
and the other of laymen ; giving a preference to thoſe 
of the laſt ſort, who live on the manors ſo deviſed 
by her. She left in her will particular directions 
for the form, dimenſions, and fite, of the ſtructure ; 
and for the manner of eleQing, ruling, and pro- 
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viding for the widows ; which her executors, eſpe- 
cially Sir William Gregory, who chiefly took upon 


him the execution of the truſt, punctually obſerved. 
The building is neat and ſtrong, in the form of a 


_ quadrangle, having one front, and a court before it, 


facing the road. | | 
The ſame charitable lady, in order to make pro- 


' viſion for the helpleſs young, as well as deſtitute old, 
alſo bequeathed-a conſiderable yearly fum for the 


apprenticing of 10 or 12 children: in which a pre- 


ference was to be given to ſuch as were born in her 


We next viſited Hungerford in Berks, a little 


market town, ſituate in a mooriſh place, remarkable 
only for being a great thoroughfare to Bath and 
Briſtol ; and for plenty of trout, eels, and crayfiſh. 
It is governed by a conſtable, who is choſen annual- 
ly, and for the time being is lord of the Manor. 
3 this town the ancient family of the barons of 
Hungerford took their name and title. TS 


We purſued the great road, and arrived at New- 


bury, ſituate in a moſt fruitful plain, and watered by 
the river Kennet, made navigable up to the town, 
which carries on a very great trade in malt, &c. 
with London. It is governed by a mayor, high- 
ſteward, aldermen, and burgeſſes. The ftreets are 
ſpacious, and the market-place large, where there is 
much corn ſold ; and an hall, for the buſineſs of 
the corporation ſtands in it. | LS 

Here is alſo a good charity-ſchool, for 40 boys; 
endowed with 65. a year. 88 

Near this town were two obſtinate battles fought 
at different times, between the King's army and the 


| parljament's ; King Charles being preſent at them 


„and both were fought almoſt upon the ſame 
ſpot of ground; the firſt on the 20th of September 


1643, and the other on the 25th of October 1644. 
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In the firſt of theſe battles the ſucceſs was doubtful, 
and both ſides claimed the advantage: in the laſt, 
the King's army had apparently the worſt of it. 
Part of Newbury is alſo known by the name of 
Spinham land; for it aroſe out of the ruins of an old 
town called Spinz, the remains of which now join 


to Newbury; in reſpe& to which it was called New | 


Borough. and, for ſhortneſs, Newbury. It is noted, 
among other things, for two or three excellent inns, 
which indeed abound all the way, between London 
and Bath, at every four or five miles. 

This town of Newbury was an ancient clothing 
town, though now little of that buſineſs remains 


to it; but it till retains a manufacturing genius, 


and the people are generally employed in making 
ſhalloon 4 which, though it is generally uſed only 


for the lining of mens cloths, yet it is increaſed to 


a manufacture by itſelf, and is more confiderable 


than any ſingle manufacture of ſtuffs in the nation. 


This employs the town of Newbury, as alſo An- 
dover, a town I have already deſcribed, Vol. I. and 
many others in different counties of England. 


In the year 176z, the corporation of Newbury 


purchaſed and put up in their new town hall, the 

tine hiſtorical picture of the ſurrender of Calais to 

Kind Edward III. painted by Mr. Pine; for which 

he obtained the ff premium of a hundred guineas 

from the ſociety ſor encouraging of arts, &c. in Lon- 
don. Here lived the famous Jack of Newbury, 
(whoſe family name was Winchcombe) the greateſt 
clothier that ever was in England ; having 100 
looms at work in his own houſe. He flouriſhed in 
the reign of Henry VIII. and marched at the head 
of 100 of his own men, all cloathed in an uniform, 
and maintained by himſelf, to the battle of Flodden 
Field, where he behaved well. He rebuilt part of 
Newbury church, and the whole tower of it. The 
late lord Bolingbroke married the heireſs of Sir 
Henry 
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Henry Winchcombe, deſcended from this celebrated 


clothier. This is one of the two legatee towns (as 


they were called) in the will of the famous Mr. 


| Kenrick ; who being the fon of a clothier of 


Newbury, and afterwards a merchart in London, 
left zoool. to Newbury, and 7500/. to Reading to 
encourage the clothing trade, and to ſet the poor 
at work, beſides other valuable gifts to the poor. 
Near Newbury, Mr. Andrews has built a houſe in 


_ the gothic ſtile, and ornamented the grounds about 
it with much taſte, The ſituation is on a riſing 


ground, backed by a hill crowned with wood, out 


of which riſes Donnington caſtle. A lawn ſpreads 


around the houſe, and falls to a very fine water; a 
ftream enlarged into a river, which takes a windin 


_ eaſy courſe near a mile long, and of a conſiderable 
\ breadth. There are three or four iſlands in it, one 
of which is thickly planted, and affords ſhelter to 


many ſwans and wild fowl which frequent the wa- 
ter, at the ſame time that they add to the beauty of 
the place. Over the river, the country conſiſts of 


corn fields, which riſe agreeably. The lawa is very 


neat, the trees and clumps well managed, and the 
wood, in which the water terminates at each end, 


| finiſhes the ſcene in a pleaſing manner. There is a 


winding gravel walk through both the groves on the 
banks of the river, which open to ſeveral retired 
and pleaſing ſcenes : on one ſpot is a pretty ruſtic 


gothic temple, built of flint, near a caſcade, which 


the river forms by falling over a natural ridge of 
ſtones, The whole place 1s laid out with good tafle: 
the houſe is a good one; the ſtair- caſe peculiar, but 
agreeable, * the library a large, handſome, and 
well-proportioned room. Here are likewiſe ſeveral 
pictures by ſome of the principal maſters. Don- 
nington caſtle, juſt mentioned, was anciently the ſeat 
of Sir Geoffrey Chaucer, father of Engliſh poetry. 
They ſhewn us a place here, where, in his days, and 
| even 
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even down to the memory of ſome of the inhabitants 

now living, flourithed a great oak, called Chaucer's 

oak, where, they tell you, he uſed to fit and com- 
pole his poems. | 


' Near Newbury ads. he kine eat ef Craven baile 
1 


a very pony pile of buildings, forhis own dwell- 
ing, called Hamſtead Marſhall ; but as it was never 


uire finiſhed, ſo Ido not underſtand, that his lord- 
ſhip ever came to live in it : and ſome years ago it 


was, by a ſudden fire, burnt down to the ground. 
It was reported, that that lord built this magnificent 
palace (for ſuch it m_ was) at a time when he ©} 
had hopes of marrying 'Y 
then called, viz. the Queen of Bohemia, ſiſter to 
King Charles I. who, then a widow, lived in the | 
_ Engliſh court; but the ear! * fruſtrated in that 
1 ' 


adame Royale, as ſhe was 


view, went no farther in his building. But his pre- 
ſent lordſhip has rebuilt this houſe; and, though 


not in ſo grand a manner as the former, it is very 


commodious. _ | | 
We went forward to the town of Lambourn, fo 


called from the river which runs down and falls into 


the Kennet, near Thatchum. There are two places 
ſo called, and diſtinguiſhed by the name of the upper 
and Lower. The Lower Lambourn is the largeſt, 


and has been a market-town ever ſince the reign of 


king Henry III. The river Lambourn is remarkable 


for being very iow in winter, and high in fummer ; 


It goes off about Michaelmas ; and the ſooner it 


goes, the more plentiful, ſay the inhabitants, will 5 


that year be. 5 | . 
At Newbury we quitted the high road, and being 


deſirous to ſee ſomething of the north of Berkſhire, 


we ſtruck up to Ilſley, which, though but an inconſi- 


derable little town, yet has a good weekly market 


for ſheep. 
We paſſed north-weſtward to Wantage, the eapital 
of an hundred fo called, a town of ſome antiquity, 
| pretty 
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pretty good, and neat. It is noted for being the 
birth» The of the renowned king Alfred, and 1s wa- 
tered by the Och. On Sinodun hill, in the time of 
the Romans, was a ftrong caſtle. The plough fre- 


quently, to this day, turns up Roman coins, and 


other antiquities. 

From Wantage we advanced into the fine and fer- 
tile Vale of Whitehorſe, which extends almoſt from 
Farringdon to Abingdon, though not in a direct line. 


Looking ſouth from the Vale, we fee a trench cut on 


the fide of an high green hill in the ihape of an 
horſe, and not ill done. The trench is about a yard 
deep, and filled almoſt up with chalk; ſo that, at a 
diſtance, you ſee the exact ſhape of a white Horſe, ſo 


large, as takes up near an acre of ground. From 


this figure the hill is called Whitehorſe Hill, and the 
vale below takes alſo its name. It is ſaid to be done 
in order to commemorate a ſignal victory; and ſome 
give it to the Saxons, whoſe device was, and ſtill is, 
a white horſe. | | | 
The neighbouring pariſh to this Whitehorſe have a 
cuſtom annually, at Midſummer, to go and weed it, 
in order to keep it in ſhape and colour: and, when 
they have done their work, they end the day in ſeaſt- 
ing and merriment. This is called, ſcowering the 
Horſe. 8 Hg 5 = 
Weſtward of this vale lies Aſhbury, (where is a 
ſeat of lord Craven; the ſtones of which it was built 
being dug out of a Daniſh camp hard by,) betwixt | 
which and Wantage is a yery large camp on the brow 
of an hill: it is ſingle-worked, and of a quadrangu- 
lar form, which ſhews it a Roman work. 4 
We arrivedat Farringdon, noted for its pleaſant fi- 
tuation on an hill. It has a good market weekly 
and is very neat and clean. In this place may be 
ſeen the ruins of a caſtle, built by Robert earl of 
Glouceſter, in king Stephen's reign ; here was alſo a 
Vol. II. D e 
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priory of Ciſtercian monks. The church is large 


and handſome. | | 
From hence we went partly by the foreſt to Abing- 
don, an handſome well built town, where the aſſizes 
and ſeſſions, and other public meetings of the r 
are commonly held. The market houſe is a ſtately 
_ edifice, built on lofty pillars. It is of moſt curious 
workmanſhip, and may claim a pre-eminence of 
moſt others in England. Over it is a large hall for 
the aflize. The town conſiſts of ſeveral well paved 
ſtreets, which center in an open and ſpacious place, 
where the corn-market is kept. They make great 
quantities of malt here, and ſend it by barges to 


London. Here is a good free-ſchool, and alſo a 


charity-ſchool, founded, anno 1563, by John Roſe. 
T he corporation is governed by a mayor, two bai- 
liffs, and nine aldermen, and returns one member 


to parliament. bY . Ce 
It is an ancient town, and was famed for religious 
houſes, and particularly for one of the nobleſt ab- 
beys in the Landon, founded, as it is ſaid, by 
Heane, nephew to Ciſſa, father to king Ina. Henry 
I. ſurnamed Beauclerk, was educated in this mo- 
naſtery. Here are two churches, and there was 
formerly a fine croſs, which was deſtroyed in the 
late civil wars. Several ſynods have been held here. 
We next came to Wallingford, called, by the an- 
cient Britons, Gwal Hen, 1. e. Old Fort; a place of 
great figure, as well in their days, and of the Ro- 
mans, as of the Saxons and Danes; the laſt of whom 
deſtroyed it in 1006; but it was ſoon rebuilt, and 
eſteemed a borough, in the Confefſor's time. It has 
been defended by a ſtrong caſtle, long ſince demo- 
liſhed. It is fill a large well built town, has a good 
market-place and town-hall, where the aflizes have 
been ſometimes held, and a quarter- ſeſſion for the 
borough always; has two churches ſtanding, but 
One very much damaged in the civil wars, when — 
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others were altogether deſtroyed ; has two weekly 
markets, and is governed by a mayor, burgeſſes, &c. 

and returns two members to parliament. 

Leland in his Itinerary, records that Richard of 


Wallingford, abbot of St. Albans, was born here. 


He was a famous mathematician, and the inyentor of 
a clock that ſhewed not only the courſe of the fun, 
moon, and fixed ftars, but the ebbing and the flow- 


. * the ſea. | 


ere we eroſſed the Thames into Oxfordſhire; and 
leaving Wathington, a liitle inconſiderable market- 
town on the left, we fell down through Nettlebed 
(likewiſe a town ofliule note) to Henley upon Thames, 
a very ancient town, the name being derived from the 
Britith word Henelley, i. e Old Place. It was for- 
mer ly part of the eſtate of the barons of Hungerford. 
It is now a corporation of great account, governed by 
a warden, burgeſſes, and other officers. It has a 
conſiderable corn and malt- market. The inhabitants 
are moſtly maliſters, mealmen, and bargemen; who 
by carrying corn and timber to London get a hand- 
ſome living, and enrich the neighbourhood. It has a 
_ free grammar ſchool, and alſo a charity-ſchool, 
iberally endowed, for teaching, clothing, and ap- 
prenticing, ſeveral poor children : here is alſo an 
alms-houſe, but meanly endowed ; for though there 
are not above fix or ſeven perſons in it, they have 
but fix-pence a piece weekly for their allowance. 
We returned, over a wooden bridge, croſs the 
Thames, into Berkſhire : and as Thatchum, Wool- 
hampton, and 'Theale, which lie between Newbury 
and Reading, are, at preſent, noted only for being 
great. thoroughfare towns, and full of inns, we 
Went no farther back than Reading. 
Reading is ſo called from the Britiſh word Rhedin, 
1. e. Fern, which formerly grew in great quantity 
there. It is a very large and wealthy town, hard- 
2 ſomely 


1 52 J 
1 fomely built, the inhabitants rich, and driving a great 
ney trade: the town is ſituated on the river , remains 
#1 but ſo near the Thames, that the largeſt barges which be ſeen. 
655 they uſe may come up to the town-bridge, where There 
i they have wharfs to load and unload them. Their rence's at 
+ chief trade is by this river navigation to and from ſtones, 11 
- £8 London, though they have — a great trade of the 
1 into the country, for the conſumption of the goods town: h 
1 which 8 bring by their barges from London; and, conſidera 
1091 particularly, coals, ſalt, grocery-wares, tobacco, of both 
46 fa oils, and all heavy goods. 5 It wa: 
1 They ſend from hence to London, by theſe barges, and other 
1.8 great quantities of malt and meal; and theſe are the England 
1 two principal articles of their joadings. Some of ſtood in 
10 thoſe barges -are ſo large, that they bring 1000 or are till \ 
7 + 1200 quarters of malt at a time; which, according to main are 
1 1 the — A ation of tonage in the fi eight of that face: 
al” other veſſels, is from 100 to 120 ton, dead welght. mented, | 
T4 They alſo ſend great quantities of timber from not be a 
15 RT for Berkſhire being a well-wooded county, remnants 
bs. eſpecially in beech, and the river Thames a conve- ound, 
: 14 nient conveyance for the timber, they tranſport the ll, loc 
14 largeſt and fineſt of the timber to London, which is Preuy e 
1 generally bought by the ſhipwrights in the river, for This v 
ö {| the building merchant ſhips. he like trade of tim- for merly 
14 ber is carried on at Henley above mentioned, and at buried in 
43.0 Maidenhead ; of which in its place. | are loſt 1 
174 Here is ſtil] a remnant of the woollen manufacture, found. 
5 0 which was once carried on in this town to a very con- There x 
17 ſiderable degree; and Reading, as well as Newbury, Henry. II 
p has enjoyed the legacies of Ur. Kenrick, to ſet phen's pa 
the poor at work, and encourage the clothing trade; The — 
viz. 7500 J. buried h. 
Mr. Camden's continuator ſays, there were once The 
140 maſter clothiers in this one town; but now a mayor, 
they are almoſt all gone. During the civil wars in cers. F. 
England, this town was ftrongly fortified ; and the dar- de 
| : rents Reading 
The 9 
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remains of the baſlions, and other works, are ſtill to 


be ſeen. | | 
There are three churches, St Mary's, St. Lau- 
rence's and St. Giles's, built of flint, and ſquare 


ſtones, in the quincunx faſhion, with high towers 
of the fame. Archbiſhop Laud was born in this 


town: his father was a cluthier. That prelate left 


conſiderable legacies to young people of this town, 


of both ſexes. 


It was formerly noted for a very famous abbey- 
and other religious foundations. The parliament of 
England has ſometimes been held in the abbey. It 
ſtood in a charming ſituation, and large ruins of it 


are ſtill viſible, built of flint: the walls which re- 


main are about eight feet thick, though the ſtone - 
that faced them is gone. What is left is ſo hard ce- 


mented, that the labour, in ſeparating them, would 


not be anſwered by their uſe. There are many- 
remnants of arched vaults, a good — above- 
ound, whereon ſtood, as may be preſumed, the 


U, lodgings, &c. The abbey gate-houſe is yet 
pretty entire. | 
This was built by king Henry I. on an old abbey, 


formerly erected by a Saxon lady. That prince was 
buried in it with his queen; but their monuments . 
are loſt in the ruins of the place, and no-where to be 


found. 


There was a famous old caſtle, demoliſhed by king 
Henry II. for being a place of refuge for king Ste- 


phen's party. 


The empreſs Maud, daughter of Henry I. was alſo 
buried here; but her monument is alſo loft. | 


The governing part of this corporation conſiſts of 


a mayor, 12 aldermen, 12 burgeſſes, and other offi- 


cers. Four fairs are annually held here, on Candle- 
mas-day, May 1, St. James's-day, and Michaelmas. 

Reading ſends two members to parliament. 
The geceaſed earl of Cadogan (who was created 
D 3 baron 
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baron of Reading by his late majeſty king George J. 


in 1716) built a fine * houſe at Caverſham in 


Oxford ſhire, which his ſucceſſor, the preſent lord 
Cadogan, thought fit to reduce to a ſmaller and 


more convenient ſize. | | 

The park belonging to this ſeat is a moſt beautiful 
ſcene of rural richneſs ; it is unadorned with build- 
ings, and owes Its beauty to the fine but gentle in- 
equalities of ground, the preat variety and perfec- 


tion of its trees, with the judicious manner of plant- 
ing them. From the Henley fide of the park, the road 
to the houſe ſerpentines for upwards of a mile along 

a vale which diſcovers all the pomp of rural elegance. 


Within leſs than a furlong of the town, to the 


fouth-weft, and within 100 yards of the Kennet, on 


a little riſing ground, called Catſgrove-hill, is a ſtra- 
tum of oyiters five or fix inches, extending a great 
way through the hill ; many of them large and entire. 
Near Wadley is a tree, which has contracted a pe- 
trifying cruft, about the thickneſs of a ſhilling, over 
2 part which has been lopped off with an axe. 
Twyford is about five miles eaft of Reading, and 


is only noted, like Theale, and the other towns 


beyond Reading, for its number of inns, for the 
accommodation of carriers, &c. 


Jut beyond Theale is Inglefield, where king 


Ethelwolf routed the Danes. 


From Reading I went to Great Marlow in Bucking- 
hamſhire, which, though not in thedirect road, yet lying 
on the banks of the river Thames, is proper enough to 
be ſpoken of, as it ſends two members to parliament. 

It is a town of very great embarkation on the 


Thames, not ſo much for manufactures wrought here | 


(for the trade of the town is chiefly in bone-lace,) 
but for goods brought from the neighbouring towns; 
a very great quantity of malt and meal, particularly, 
being brought hither from High Wickham which is 
one of the greateſt corn-markets on this fide of rj 
land, and lies on the road from London, to Oxfo 
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Between High Wickham and Marlow is a little 
river called the Loddon, on which are a great mary 
corn mills, and fome paper-mills : the 55 of theſe 
grind and dreſs the wheat, and then the meal is ſent 
to Marlow, and put on board the barges for London; 


and the ſecond make great quantities of ordinary 


printing-paper. 


On the Thames, juſt by che ſide of this town, 


though on the other bank, are three very remarka- 
ble mills, called the Temple-mills, or the Braſs-mills, 


for making Brſham abbey Battery-work, as they call 
it, viz. kettles, pans, and all forts of braſs manu- 


fa cture with great ſucceſs. | 
Next to theſe are two mills, which are both of 


an extraordinary kind; one for making of thinbles ;. 


the other, for prefſing of oil from rape and flax- ſeed: 


both which turn to very good account to the pro- 


prietors. 


Hither is alſo brought down a vaſt quantity of + 
| beech-wood, which growsin n more 


plentifully then in any other part of England. 
At Biſham in Berks, over-againſt this town, was 
formerly an abbey ; and the remains of it are ſtill to 


_ be ſeen. The eftate belonged once to the knights 
Templars, and ſince came to the ancient family of 
Hobby, whereof Sir William Hobby, and Sir Edward 
Hobby, are noted in our hiſtories ; the latter as hav- 


ing been employed by Queen Elizabeth in the moſt 


important foreign negociations, as a learned man, 


and great antiquarian. Their monuments, with thoſe 
of their ladies and children, are in the little church 
of Biſham, and well worth ſeeing. The ſeat of the 


family is now in Dorſetſhire; but hither they are 


generally all brought, when they die, to be buried 


with their anceſtors. 
4 | | 4 5 | F rom 
| | Biſham Abbey, the ſeat of Sir John Hobby Mill, is very 
well ſituated on the banks of the Thames; a range of wood 


hat partly ſurrounds it, crowns the hills in a very noble 


manner. Young's Eaſtern Tour, 
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From hence we fell with the Thames intoMaiden- 


head, and ſo came into the London road again. It is 
an ancient corporation under the government, of an 
high ſteward, a mayor, ſteward, and 10 aldermen. 
The mayor for the time being is clerk to the market, 


and coroner; and he, and the mayor for the preced- 
ing year, and the ſteward, are juſtices of the peace. 


It is ſaid to have had its name from an head worthip- 
ped there before the Reformation, of one of the 


11,000 virgins, that, the legends tell us, were mar- 
tyred with St Urſula : yet it was incorporated, in 
the 26th of Edward III. by the name of The Fra- 
ternity or Guild of the Brothers and Siſters of Maid- 


en-hith. The town is a large thoroughfare, with _ 


good inns, and has a market weekly every Wedneſ- 


day. It lies in two pariſhes, Bray and Cookham. 
Over the river Thames, which divides the two coun- 


ties of Berkſhire and Buckingham, is now erecting, 


and nearly. finiſhed, a ftone bridge, on a noble and 
ſuperb plan ; a great ornament on the high road, and 


emolument to the corporation, who, by a late act of 
parliament, are ſuperintendants of the bridge, receive 
the tolls for the preſent building, and future preſer- 
yation of this elegant and moſt ual ſtructure. The 


chapel in the town is a neat modern building, not 


ſubject to epiſcopal viſitation, and the miniſter is ap- 


pointed by the inhabitants. 1 
Not far from Maidenhead, at Laurence- Waltham, 
was a conſiderable Roman fort. It ſtood in a field 
now called Weycock, or High-Rood; in which 


Roman coins have been frequently plowed up. 


2 on the oppoſite ſide of the 
river, in Buckinghamſhire, Clifden offers to your 
ſight a magnificent and delightful palace, firſt begun 


by George duke of Buckingham, in the reign of 


Charles II. The late earl of Orkney, to whom it 


deſcended _ 
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defcended by marriage, afterwards greatly improved 
and finiſhed it. It had the honour to be the ſummer 
retreat of his late Royal Highneſs Frederick Prince 
of Wales; who farther enlarged both houſe and 
gardens, and made them moſt delightful; inſomuch 
that in every part, nothing is offered to the ſight 
but the moſt agreeable grounds, heightened by an 
extenſive and incomparable view of the river 
Thames, and a moſt beautiful and well cultivated 
country. The houſe is a ftately regular edifice, and 
the rooms ſpacious and noble. in the grand chamber, 4 
the tapeſtry hangings repreſent the battles of the late 
Duke of Marlborough, wrought to great perfection, MW 
by order of the late Karl of Orkney, who was him- - 
telf an officer of ſuperior rank in theſe glorious - 
campaigns. On the front of the houſe is raiſed a moſt 
noble te:ras walk, faid to be higher than that of k 
Windſor caſtle. It is certain the proſpect is equally” mm 
beautiful and (extenſive. This houſe now belongs to» nn 
the Earl of Inchiquin, a peer of Ire land. 

Lower down the river, not far from Maidenhead : 
bridge, is Bray, a pleaſant village, in which are ſe- 
veral large and elegant houſes. Bray is alſo famous-. 
for its vicar, who, in the reigns-of Henry VIII. Ed- 
ward VI. Queen Mary, and Queen Elizabeth, in all 
the changes, both of church and ſtate, readily con- 
formed to each eſtabliſhment, declaring, as the ſong 
ſays, He would be vicar of Bray ſtill. At a ſmall 
diſtance in the river, is an ait formed by the late 
Duke of Marlborough into a beautiful retirement for 
pleaſure or fiſhing in the ſummer-ſeaſon. The buile= - 
ings upon it are commodious, are nan elegant taſte, | 
and hrghly finiſhed. 89 25 25 

Returning again into the great Bath road, on the 
right hand are the pleaſant villages, of Taploc and 
Burnham. Near this laſt place, on the left hand, is 
Undercombe, the ſeat of theancient family of Eyre: 
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Alſo near adjoining are the ruins. of the abbey of 
Burnham. a? SD 


Paſſing over a fine road, through a moſt plea- 


fant country for four miles, and by the two famous 
Inns at Salt-Hill, we left the road on the right, and 
arrived at Eton college. This college was founded 
by King Henry VI. A. D. 144z ; a prince munifi- 


cent in noble foundations for the encouragement of 


learning, as this 2 of Eton, and King's college, 


Cambridge, bear ample teſtimony. 55 

The building of Eton, except the great ſchool- 
room, is ancient; the chape] Gothic ; but the whole 
has been repaired, at a great expence, out of the col- 
lege ſtock, within theſs few years, and a handſome 
library built for the reception of books. | 
In the great court, a copper ſtatue is erected to the 


honour of the royal founder, by Dr. Godolphin, late 
dean of St. Paul's, and provoſt of this college; and 


the library has received ſeveral confiderable benefac- 
tions; particularly, not many years ago, the fine 


eollection of Richard Topham, Eſq; formerly keeper 


of the records m the Tower. Before that, a collee- 
tion of books, valued at z2000l. was left to it by Dr. 
Waddington, biſhopof Chicheſter. Dr. Godolphin a- 
foreſaid, the Rev. Mr. Reynolds, and Nicholas Man, 


| Efa; alſo were benefactors to this library. 


The gardens, which extend from the college down 


' almoſt to the bank of the Thames, are well planted 


and kept. 


The college was amply endowed by the royal 


founder ; but his depoſer and ſucceſſor, King Ed- 


ward IV. took ſeveral manors from Eton college, and 


beftowed them on their neighbours at Windſor ; and 


had intended to have taken from them ſtill more, had 


not the celebrated jane Shore“, one of his miſtreſſes, 
e d ſolicited 


\ 


*Her picture is believed to be ftill preſerved in the proyoit's 


lodge at King's College, | 
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ſolicited in their behalf. The preſent revenue of the 
college is about 50oo!. per annum, and maintains a 
provoſt, a vice provoſt, and ſix other fellows, and P 
{cholars on the foundation, beſides a full choir for 
the chapel, with neceſſary officers and ſervants. The 
ſchool (which ſtands foremoſt for claſſical learning 

in Britain) is divided into the upper and lower, and 
each into three claſſes; eack ſchool has one maſter, 
and four aſſiſtants or uſhers: None are received into 
the upper ſchool, till they can make Latin verſes, 


8 and have a tolerable knowledge of the Greek. In the i | [ 
2 lower ſchool, the children are received very young, 1 
5 and are initiated into all ſchool- learning. Beſides 

; the ſeventy ſcholars upon the foundation, there are 


always abundance of children, generally ſpeaking, _ 
> of the beſt families, and of perſons of diſtinction, 
—_— who are boarded in the houſes of the townſmen. = 
i The number of ſcholars inſtructed here has been $4 I 


from five to ſix hundred; but of late years it haa 
very much decreaſed, | 


4 The election of ſcholars for the univerſity, out ot 1 
- 8 _ this ſchool, is made annually, on the firſt Tueſday 3g 
in Auguſt : In order to it, three perſons are deputed, i 
> 0 from King's college in Cambridge, viz the provoſt 1 


IDs of that college, one ſenior, and one junior po- 
ſer, fellows of the ſame, who, being joined by the 

8 vice-provoſt, and head-maſter of Eton col- 
ege, call before them the ſcholars of the upper claſs; 

and, examining them in the ſeveral parts of their 
learning, chooſe out twelve ſuch as they think beſt 

| 88 and enter them in a lift for the univerſity, 
heſe youths are not immediately removed from the 

- ſchool, but wait till vacancies fall in King's college; 
and, as ſuch happen, they are then taken as they ſtand 
in ſeniority in the roll of election. 
When aſcholar from Eton comes to King's college, 

he is received upon the foundation, and purſues his 
RW ſtudies there for three years: after which, he be- 
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comes fellow, unleſs he has forfeited his right by 
miſbehaviour, marriage, or ecclefiaftical preferment, 
according to the terms of the ſtatutes. 


'The apartments of the provoft and fellows are 


very handſome and commodious, and each haye fe- 
parate gardens. | | 
In the town of Eton is lately built a neat chapel 
for public worſhip, for the uſe of the pariſhioners. 
This chapel was built at the fole expence of the Rev. 
Mr. Hetherington, a gentleman now living, ſome 
time fellow of the college, whoſe good deeds alfo 
lately extended to the unfortnnate and indigent, by 
the great and beneficial aid and ſupport of the blind: 
A charity ſingular, and well eſtabliſhed by the gene- 
rous benefaQor in his lifetime, and of which he has 


appointed a ſucceſſion of truſtees for its future regu- 


lation and ſecurity. 


'T am now come to Windſor, fo called from its 
winding banks, or ſhore ; where I muſt, for a while, 


quit the fubje& of trade and navigation, in order to 
deſcribe the moſt beautiful and pleafantly fituated 
caſtle, and royal palace, in Great Britain. 


William the Norman was the firſt of our Engliſh | 


monarchs who diſtinguiſhed W. indfor. That prince, 


who delighted much in hunting, finding ita fituation 
proper for that purpoſe, and, as he ſaid of it, a ſuĩt- 
able place for the entertainment of kings, agreed with 
the abbot of Weflminſter for an exchange, and ſo 


took poſſeſſion of it. He built a caftle here, and had 


ſeveral little lodges, or hunting-houſes, in the foreſt 


adjoining: and frequently lodged, for rhe conve- 
niency of his ; go in an houfe which the monks 
before enjoyed, near or in the town of W indfor ; for 


the town is much more ancient than the 8 caſtle, 
ames in the 


and was an eminent paſs upon the 
* of the Saxon kings. 


lenry I. rebuilt and fortified it, ſummoning all his 
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nobility to attend him here, at Whitſuntide, in the 
roth year of his reign. Here Edward I. had four 


children born by his Queen Eleanor, who tock great 


delight in this fituation : but it did not arrive at fur- 


ther magnificence till the reign of king Edward III. 


who, being called Edward of W indſor, becauſe there 
born, and taking an extreme liking to this place, re- 


ſolved io fix his ſummer reſidence here; and, accor- 


dingly, laid out, himſelf, the plan of that magnifi- 
cent palace, which, as to outward form and building, 
we now ſee there: for whatever has been done, as to 


beautifying, altering, or amending, the inſide and 


apartments, nothing has been added to the building 
itſelf, except that noble terrace which runs under the 


north front, and leads to the green on the park, at 
the eaſt ſide or end of it, along which the fine _ | 
} 


ings, and royal apartments, were at firſt built; a 


the north part being then taken up in rooms of ſtate, 


and halls for public balls, &c. 


The houſe liſelf was indeed a palace, and without 
any appearance of a fortification ; but when the 


building was 0 on to the ſlope of the hill on 
the town-fide, the king added ditches, ramparts, the 


round tower, and ſeveral other places of ſtrength; 


and thence it. was called a caſtle. 

The terrace is a truly magnificent work: for, as it 
is raifed on a fteep declivity of the hill, it was ne- 
eeſſarily cut down a very great depth, to bring the 
foundation to a flat equal to the breadth which was 
to be formed above. From the foundation it was 
raifed by ſolid ſtone-work of a vaſt thickneſs, with 
croſs walls of ſtone, for banding the front, and pre- 
venting any thruft from the weight of the earth with- 
in; but a gentle ſfope would have been better in all 
8B * | 

his noble walk is covered with fine gravel, and 
has cavities, with drains, to carry off the water ; by 
which means, no rain reſts on the terrace, but it is dry, 
and 
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and fit to walk on, after the greateſt ſhowers. The 
| breadth of this walk is very ſpacious on the north 
ſide; on the eaſt fide it is narrower. Neither Ver- 


ſailles, nor any of the royal palaces in France, Na- 


ples, or Rome, can thew any thing like this. 


At the end of this walk, leading into the park, 


king Charles I. built a gate; and his fon Charles II. 


adorned this auguſt palace with a well-ordered ma- 
gazine of arms, many curious paintings, and other 
improvements; which were continued by king James 
II. and William III. 85 


The caſtle contains two ſquare courts, with a 


tower between them; which ſome diltinguith by the 
name of ſo many wards, as the higher ward is the 
inner ſquare court, the middle ward is the tower, 


and the lower ward is the outer ſquare court. 
At the north-eaſt corner of this terrace is a draw- 
bridge, by which you go off upon the plain of the 


park, on the edge of which the proſpect of the ter- 


race is doubled by a viſta, ſouth over the park, and 


quite up to the great park, and towards the foreſt. 


From this lo 


ty terrace the people within have an 


egreſs to the park, and to a moſt beautiful walk, 


which neither king Edward III. nor his ſucceſſors, 


for ſome hundreds of years, knew any thing of; all 


their proſpe& being from the windows of the caſtle. 


On that ſide of the building which looks out upon 


the terrace, are all the royal apartments; thoſe of 


king Edward III. which were on the eaſt fide, being 


now allotted to great officers of ſtate. 


You mount into the royal apartments by ſeveral 


back ſtairs, but the public way is up a ſmall aſcent 


to a flat, or half-pace, wher e are two entries of ſtate 


by two 2 ſtair-ca ſes; one on the left hand 
to the royal apartments, and the other on the right, 


to St. George's-ball, and the royal chapel. 
Before the entrance to theſe, on either fide, you 


paſs through the guard-cham bers, where you ſee oe | 
| walls. 
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walls furniſhed with arms, and the king's yeomen of 
the guard keeping their ſtation. Theſe rooms lead 
as well to the fine lodgings, as to St. George's-hall. 

In the cieling is Britannia on a globe, the Indies 
offering her riches, and Europa 1 her with a 
crown, ſurrounded with a circle in form of a ſnake. 
Theſe chambers are adorned with a fine picture of 


prince George of Denmark on horſeback over the 


chimney in one of them, and of Charles XII. king of 
Sweden over the other. There are alſo the admira- 


ble pieces of Judith and Holofernes, Mary Viagda- 


len, the Roman charity, the murder of the Innocents, 
Jupiter and Leda, fruit-pieces, &c. in the dinirg- 
room; canopies of ſtate, which exceed deſcription, 


ineſtimable pictures, in the cloſet, and little gallery; 


with that of Engliſh beauties, which alone, ſays a 
connoifſeur in painting, are worth a ſtranger s com- 
ng to England to ſee. = 

n the royal lodgings there have been, and are now 
making ſo many alterations and removal of the 


paintings and furniture, that there can be no enter- 


ing upon a particular deſcription. In the chimney- 
piece of one of theſe apartments, is a piece of needle- 
work exquiſitely fine, performed, as they ſay, by the 
queen of Scots, during the time of her confinement 


in Fotheringay-caſtle. There are ſeveral family- 


pictures in the chimney-pieces, and other parts of 


theſe lodgings, which are very valuable. 


Theſe rooms look all out north towards the ter- 
race, and over part of the fineſt and richeft vale in 
the world; which along the courſe of the river 
Thames, with very little interruption, reaches to, 
and includes, the city of London eaſt, and the city 
of Oxford weſt; the river, with a beautiful windin 
ſtream, gliding gently through the middle of it, nn. 
enriching, by its navigation, both the land and the 
people, on every fide. 

It may be proper to ſay ſomething of the beauties 

and 
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and ornaments of St. George's-hall, though nothing 
can be faid equal to what the eye may be witneſs to. 
It is very wide and long, and was originally uſed for 
the entertainment of the knights of the garter, at 
their inſtallation. Ir is ſurprizing, at the firſt en- 


— a & 
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Fl William on horſeback; under him an aſcent with 
_ marble ſteps, a balluftrade, and an half-pace, which 
=. formerly was actually there, with room for a throne, 
Wi or chair of ſtate, for the ſovereign to fit on, when on 
public days he thought fit to appear in ceremony. 
Here we may alſo admire the picture of Edward 
the Black Prince, repreſenting the kings of France 
and Scotland, his priſoners, to his father King Ed- 
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Charles II. over rebellion and falſe patriotiſm. 
At the weit end of the hall is the chapel-roya], 
the neateſt and fineſt of the kind in England: the 
carved work is beyond any that can be — in the 
kingdom. This chapel is paved with marble, and 
the walls are painted with the hiſtories of the New 
Teſtament. The altar-piece repreſents the inſtituti- 


view of our Lord's aſcenſion. 
After we had ſpent ſome hours in viewing all that 
| was curious on this fide, we came to the dongon, or 
Round Tower, which goes up a long, but caſy af- 
cent of ſteps, and is very high. Here we were oblig- 
ed to deliver up our ſwords, but no where elſe; 
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conftable's lodgings are neatly furnithed, but no ways 
extraordinary. | | 
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London, very plainlyß “. Coming 
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for neglect of duty, by affirming, that he heard St. Paul's clock 
ſtrike thirteen at midnight, which upon enquiry proved to be 
true, | 


_ trance, to ſee at the upper end. the picture of king 


ward III. fitting on a throne : nor would I paſs over 
in ſilence the repreſentation of the triumphs of king 


on of the Euchariſt, and on a cieling is painted a 


though here is nothing curious. The governor's or 


From this tower you ſee St. Paul's cathedral at 


A centinel is ſaid to have ſaved himſelf from puniſhment 
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Coming down from hence, we entered into the 
lower court, where are the great chapel of St. George, 
belonging to the order of the garter, and the houſe 
or college for the poor knights, as they are called, 


24 in number. 


I might go back here to the hiſtory of the order of 


the garter, the inſtitution of which by king Edward 
III. had its original here: but this is done ſo fully 
in the late Hiſtory of Windſor-Caſtle, and the Order 


of the Garter, and by other authors, that I thall on- 
ly mention, that this order was not founded on the 


counteſs of Sa liſbury's garter, as Polydore Virgil idly 


aſſerts; but on that martial king's own garter, which 
he gave as the ſignal at the glorious battle of Creſſi, 


as St. George was given for the word of the day: 
to commemorate which he inſtituted this order. 
The firſt knights, though not all noblemen, were 


men of great characters, and eminent, either in the 


army, or in the civil adminiftration, and ſuch as the 


ſovereign did not think it below him to make his 


companions. 


The lower court of the caſtle, although not ſo 
diſtinguiſhed by lodgings and rooms of ſtate, is ne- 


vertheleſs particularly remarkable for the fine cha- 


pel of the order, a moſt beautiful and magnificent 
work, and which thews the greatneſs not only of the 


ecurt in thoſe days, but the fpirit and genius of the 
magnanimous founder. The chapel is not only fine 
within, but the workmanſhip without is extraordi- 


nary. King's-College chapel at N built by 


Henry VI. and Henry VII.'s chapel in Weſl minſter- 
Abbey, are fine buildings; but they are modern, 
compared to this, which was begun, as appears by 
the dates upon the walls in the year 1337. 
The coats of arms, and the various 1magery and 
other ornaments, both infide and outfide, not only 
of the king, but of ſeveral of the firſt knights compa- 


nions, 
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nions, are wonderfully finiſhed ; and the work has 
ſtood out againſt the injury of time, to admiration; 
It is obſervable, that king Edward owns this cha- 
pel was begun by his anceſtors ;. and ſome think it 
was by Edward J. and that he himſelf was baptized 
in it; and there was a caſtle built by William I. As 
to the chapel, which was then called a church, or a 
conyent, King Edward III. did not pull down the 
old building entirely; but he added all the choir to 
the firſt model, and ſeveral other proper parts for the 
purpoſes intended; as houſes and handſome apart- 
ments for the canons, and other perſons belonging to 
the church, which are generally ſituated on the north 
fide of the ſquare, out of fight, or rather fcreened 
from the common view by the church itſelf; which 
_ dwellings are, notwithſtanding, very good. Then 
the king finiſhed it, in the manner we now ſee it. 
As for the old caftle, built by William I. the king 
ulled it down to the foundation, forming a new 
——— according to the preſent plan, and which 
ſtood, as above, to the time of king Charles IL with- 
out any alteration. | 
In the choir are the ſtalls for the knights of the 
order, with a throne for the fovereign : alſo, ſtalls 
ia the middle of it, for 18 poor knights-penſioners. 
They are cloathed in a red cloth caffock, and a pur- 


ple mantle, with a St. George's croſs on the left 


ſhoulder; and are obliged to go, clothed in this 
manner,, twice a day to church, to pray for the ſove- 
| reign and knights of the moſt noble order of the garter, 


Here are to be ſeen the banners of the knights who 


now enjoy the honour of the garter. When they die, 
thoſe banners are taken down, and the coat of arms of 
the deceaſed knight ſet up in the place allotted for 
thoſe arms over the ſmall tall : ſo that thoſe coats of 
arms are a living hiſtory, or rather a record, of all 
the knights that ever have been fince the firſt inſtitu- 
tion of the order, and how they ſucceeded one ano- 
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ther; by which it appears, that kings, emperors, 
and ſovereign princes, have not thought it below 


them to accept of the honour of being knights com- 


panions of the order ; while, at the fame time, it 


muſt be noted, to the honour of the Englith crows, 
that our kings have never thought fit to accept of 
any of their orders abroad, of what kind foeyer. _ 


Several kings, and perſons of high rank, have been 
buried alſo in this chapel ; as King Henry VI. bis 
rival and ſucceſſor King Edward IV. Henry VIII. 


his Queen Jane Seymour, King Charles I. and a 


daughter of the late * Anne. Here alſo is the 
family burying-place of the dukes of Beaufort, who 
are a natural branch of the royal family of Lancaſter. 

There are alſo ſeveral monuments of the nobility 
and learned men in this chapel, which are collected 
and ſet down in the above Hiftory of this caſtle aud 


_ chapel, to which I refer. 9 
Adjoining to the eaſt end of this chapel, is a fine 


edifice, of like. building, erected by King Henry VII. 


for a burial-place for himſelf and his ſucceſſors, kings 
of . ; but this prince afterwards altering bis 


purpoſe, began the more noble edifice at Weſtminſter, 


and this fabric remained neglected till Cardinal Wol- 


ſey obtained a grant of it from his royal maſter Henry 
VIII. and with a profuſion of expence, unknown to 
former ages, deſigned and began here a moſt ſump- 
tuous monument for himſelf ; whence this building 
obtained the name of Wolſey's Tomb-houſe, and, by 
the inattention of hiſtorians, a miſtaken opinion pre- 
vails, that the whole building was at firſt ereQed by 
that cardinal. This monument was fo glorious, as 


Lord Bacon obſerves in his life of King Henry VIII. 
that it far exceeded that of King Henry VII. in Weſt- 


minſter-Abbey ; and at the time of the cardinal's diſ- 
grace, the Jef, 

cats had been paid to the ſtatuary, and 380. ſterling 
to the gilder, for what had been in part done. But 


gn was ſo far executed, that 4250 du- 
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apartments, painted this chapel al 
_ this building, which might be an ornament, ſhould 
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ſo illuſive are human purpoſes, that the cardinal dy- 
ing foon after his retirement from court, he was pri- 
vately buried at Leiceſter, where he died in his way 


to London in cuſtody ; and at laſt (anno 1646) his 
monument remaining unfiniſhed, became the plunder 
of the factious, and the ſtatue and figures of gilt cop- 


per of exquiſite workmanſhip, made for the ornament 


of the tomb, ſold to help to carry on the civil war 


on the parliament's fide of the queſtion. 


King James II. converted this building into a cha- 

pel for the ſervice of Popery, and maſs was publiely 
prongs here; and Verrio the famous painter, who 
a 


d been many years employed in N the royal 
o. Pity it is, that 
be ſuffered to run to ruin, and ſtand the mark of 


public reſentment, for being once employed in a ſer- 
vice diſagreeable to a Proteſtant — 


neglected, and being no appendage to the collegiate 


church, waits the royal favour to retrieve it from the 
_ diſgrace of its preſent ſituation. 


This tomb-houſe, in the year 1759, ſuffered by 


high winds, and probably will not be many years 


able toreſiſt corrodingtime and tempeſtuous weather; 
given up, as it long has been, to neglect and ruin. 
All the ceremonies obſerved here in the inſtal- 


ment of the knights, are fo fully ſet down in Mr. 


Aihmole's and the above hiſtory of the Order of the 
Garter, that nothing can be ſaid but what muſt be a 
copy from them. | Few : 

As the upper court and building are fronted with 


the fine terrace, fo the lower court, where this beau- 


tiful chapel ſtands, is encompaſſed with a very high 
wall, which goes round the weſt end of the court to 
the gate; and looking ſouth, leads into the town, 


as the gate of the upper court looks likewiſe fouth- 
eaſt into the liitle park. | | | 


VIC e: but cagtain 
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The parks about Windſor are very agreeable and 
ſpacious : the little park, as it is called, is above 3 

miles round, the great one 14, and the foreſt aboye 
30. The firſt is peculiar to the court, the others 


are open for ciding, hunting, and taking the air, for 


any gentlemen. | 5 
The ſituation of Windſor is moſt pleaſant on the 
banks of the Thames, in the midſt of delightful val- 


lies; and many gentlemen of fortune and ſamil 


conſtantly reſide in the town and neighbourhood, 


His majeſty is at preſent, 1778, enlarging and great- 


ly improving a pleaſant houſe of retirementbelonging 


to the palace, in which, with the queen, his maje- 
ſty has lately occaſionally reſided; and it is thought, 


that this pleaſing habitation will be appropriated to 


the future reſidence of her majeſty, 


The duke of St. Albans has here a handſome houſe 


and gardens. 


The great park lies on the ſouth fide of the town 


and, by a moſt delightful road orlong walk, through 


a double plantation of trees on each fide, leads to the 
ranger or keeper's lodge, the refidence of his late 
royal highneſs the duke of Cumberland, who great- 


ly improved the natural beauties of this park, and 
by large plantation of trees, extenſive lawns, new 
roads, ſpacious canals, and rivers of water, made 
this villa a moſt delightful and princely habitation. 
This park is 14 miles in circumference, and is well 
ſtocked with deer and variety of other game; many 
foreign beaſts and birds were here alſo kept by his 
| oo dk, who daily added to the improve- 
ments therein. 


The new-ereCted building on Shrub's-hill, over a 


beautiful verdure and young plantation of trees, is 


very elegant, and forms the moſt delightful] rural 
ſcen2. The noble piece of water in the valley un- 
derneath was effected at a large expence, and from 


many ſmall ſtreams or currents of water, is now 
made 
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noble and beautiful proſpect. 


„% f n 


made a ſpacious river, capable to carry n and 
boats of pleaſure with freedom. His royal high- 


neſs alſo erected over this river a bridge of moſt cu- 


rious architecture, on a noble and bold plan, being a 


ſingle arch, 165 feet wide. This piece of water is a 
great ornament to the park, and terminates in a grot- 
to, and large caſcade, or fall of water, which was 


nearly ruined by a great rain and inundation in 1768; 


and whilſt the beauties of nature were thus aſſiſted by 
art, what might not have been expected in a few 
years from ſuch noble and extenſive deſigns, under 


the guidance of ſo munificent and royal an intendant ! 


Neither was the attention of his royal highneſs 


confined to this park only, but extended in like man- 


ner to the adjoining foreſt, that ſcene of rural diver- 


fion, and place of reſidence of the royal game. 
In this extenſive track of land are ſev kad, agreeable 
towns and villages, of which Oakingham and War- 
ve are conſiderable. 


Oakingham is a pretty large and well-frequented 


market-town on Tueſdays. It has three fairs, and 


contains ſeveral ftreets, a free-ſchool, an hoſpital, 


and a market-houſe, which ſtands in the centre. It 
is governed by an alderman, recorder, and capital 


burgeſſes; and is chiefly ſupported by a manufacture 


of cloth. 


Wargrave, though now much negleQed, was for- 


merly a market-town, and part of the poſſeſſions of 

queen Emma, who paſſed the fiery trial, or the Or- 

deal of the Saxons, fcr ſe nale purity. 
Cranborne-lodge, in this neighbourhood, belongs 


to his royal highneſs the duke of Glouceſter, the 
| 8 ranger of the foreſt. His royal highneſs has 


ately built, on an adjacent hill, an elegant manſion, 
called Glouceſter Lodge, which commands a like 


7 * 


As for the town of Windfor, it has belonged to the 
crown ever ſince the conqueſt. It contains ſeveral 
flreets, 
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f ; A 
fireets, ſome of which lie about the caſtle ; but the 
principal looks ſouthward, and is adorned with very 
5 private buildings, and an handſome town-hall, 


uilt in the reign of King Charles II. It aroſe out 


of the ruins of Old Windtor, which decayed in pro- 


portion as the new town advanced. It was conſti- 


tuted a free borough by King Edward I. with many 
privileges, which it enjoys at preſent. The corpo- 


ration conſiſts of a mayor, two bailiffs, and 28 bur- 


gefſes, choſen out of the inhabitants; thirteen of 


whom are called fellows or benchers of the Guild; 


and ten of theſe are ſtyled aldermen, or chief bench- 
ers, out of whom the mayor and bailiffs are choſen. 
This town returns two members to parliament. 

The pariſh- church is a ſpacious ancient building, 
ſituated in the high ſtreet of the town, which is 


paved like London, and in which alſo is erected the 


Guild or town-houſe, a neat regular edifice, ſup- 
ported and adorned with columns and arches of Port- 
land ſtone. The hall is a handſome large room, 
well adapted for the meeting of the mayor and cor- 


- poration, for the buſineſs of the borough. 


In the area underneath the town-hall, is kept a 
weekly market, every Saturday, which is plentifully 
— with corn, meat, fiſh, and all other provi- 
ons. i 
Sunning-bill, Inglefield-Green, Old Windſor, 
Datchet, Cooper's hill, Langley-Park, Percy-Lodge, 
e, 
other fituations equally beautiful, are defervedly cele- 
brated, in the neighbourhood of this delightful palace. 


I left Windſor, and paſſing by Ditton Park, (a ſeat 


of the late Duke of Montagu, now belonging to 
Lord Beaulieu, who married one of the daughters 


and coheireſſes of that great and humane nobleman), 
| ſtruck again into the London road at Colnbrook, 


— over the heath and town of Hounſlow; alſo 
rentford, Hammerſmiĩth, and Kenſington, to * 


urnham, Eait Burnhams, Tapley, and 


n by 
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2.77.41 
Containing a deſcription of the city of LoxDon, as 


taking in the city 1 Weſtminſter, borough of 1 


Southwark, and the buildings circumjacent. 


L ONDON, asa city only, and as its walls and 
liberties line it out, might be viewed in a ſmaller 
compaſs than what we propoſe to conſider it in: 
for, when I ſpeak of London, in the modern accep- 
tation, I take in all that vaſt maſs of buildings reach- 
ing from Blackwall in the eaft, to Tothill-fields in 
the weſt ; and extended in an unequal breadth, from 
the bridge or river in the ſouth, to Iſlington north; 
and from lord Groſvenor's beyond Abingdon-Street, 
to Cavendiſh-ſquare ; and all the new buildings 
by and beyond Groſvenor and Hanover ſquares to 
the Brentford road one way, to the Acton road ano- 
ther; a prodigy of buildings, that nothing in the 
world does, or ever did, furpaſs. | : 
London, as to its figure, is ſtretched out in build- 
ings at the pleaſure of every undertaker of them, 


and as the convenience of the people directs, whe- 


ther for trade or otherwiſe. | 

Mr. Maitland fays, that in the year 1732, he 
meaſured the length and breadth of this city and 
ſuburbs with a preambulator, and found the extent 
as follows : | BEES 

| Length, from the upper end of Knightſbridge in 
the welt, to Robin-Hood-Lane, at the 4994s end of 
Poplar in the eaft, ſeven miles and a half. 

Length, from Robin-Hood-Lane, back again, 
2 the river weſtward, to Peterborough houſe, 
at the ſouth end of Milbank-Row, above the horſe 
ferry, Weſtminſter, fix miles and three quarters. 

2 5 4 Breadth, 
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Breadth, from Jeffery's alms-houſes, in Kingſland 
Road, to the upper end of Camberwell Road, New- 
ington Butts, three miles. by | | 
Within this extenſive area there were computed 


to be 5099 ſtreets, lanes, ſquares, &c. compoled of 


5,968 houſes; but ſo many of the old ſtreets have 
en ſince altered, and ſo many new ſtreets added, 
that however right this computation was at that 
time, it can hom te no longer ſo. 
We ſee ſeveral villages, formerly ſtanding, as it 


were, in the country, and at a great diſtance, now 


joined to che ſtreets by continued buildings; and 


more making hafte to meet in like manner. For 


example, 


1. Deptford : this town was formerly reckoned at 
leaſt two miles from Rotherhith, and that over the 


marſhes too, a place unlikely ever to be inhabited; 


and yet now, by the increaſe of buildings in that 
_ town itſelf, and the many ftreets erected at Rother- 
| hith, and by the docks and building-yards on the 


river-ſide which ſtand between both, the town of 
Deptford, and the ſtreets of Rotherhith, are in a 


manner joined, and the buildings daily increaſing ; 
ptford may be reckoned-a part of the great 


maſs, and infinitely full of people alfo ; and were 


the town of Deptford now ſeparated, and rated by it- 


ſelf, I believe it contains more people and ſtands up- 


on more ground than the city of Wells. 


5. The village of Iſlington, on the north fide of 


London, and the fame may be faid, 

3. Of Mile-end, on the eaft end of the town. 
4. Newington-butts, in Surry, reaches out her hand 
north, and 1s ſo joined to Southwark, that it cannot 


no be properly called a town by itſelf, but a kind 
of ſuburb to the 2A 7h and if, as once was talked 


of, St. George's fields i 


ould be built into ſquares and 
Vor. II. 
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ſtreets, Newington, Lambeth, and the Borough, 
would make but one Southwark. | 

That Weſtminſter is in a fair way to join hands 
with Chelſea, as St. Giles's is with Marybone, and 
Great Ruſſel- ſtreet by the Muſeum, with Tottenbam- 


court, is very evident : “ and yet all theſe, put toge- 


ther, may ſtil] be called London. Whither will this 
city then extend, and where muſt a circumyallation- 
line of it be placed ? OE 

Sir William Petty, famous for his political arith- 
metic, ſuppoſed the city, at his laſt calculation, to 
contain a million of people, and this he judged from 
the number of births and burials. According to this 
rule, by what is known of the increaſe of births and 
burials, as well as buildings, the number of inhabi- 
tants muſt be conſiderably increaſed. The beſt mo- 
dern calculations, however, make it fall much ſhort 
of a million. Mr. Enfield, in his Hiſtory of Lever- 


pool, makes the number of inhabitants in London 


only 651,580. 


e government of this city, in particular, and | 


abſtractedly conſidered, is by the lord mayor, 2 
other aldermen, two- ſheriffs, the recorder, and 


common council; but the juriſdiction of theſe is 


confined to that part only which they call the city, 
and its liberties, which are marked out, except the 


Borough, by. the walls and the bars, as- they are 


called. | 
Beſides this, the. lord: mayor and aldermen of 
London have a right preſidial in Southwark, and 


bold frequent courts at St. Margaret's-hill in the 
Borough: they are alſo conſervators of the bridge, 


and the bridge itſelf is their particular juriſdiction. 


The lord mayor, &c. are conſervators of the river 


Thames, from Staines bridge in Surry and Middleſex, 


® This is aQually the caſe with the two latter, and almoſt 
ſo with the former, 
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to the river Medway in Kent, and, as ſome inſt, 


up the Medway to Rocheſter bridge. 
The government of the out-parts is by juſtices of 


the peace, and by the ſheriffs of London, who are 


likewiſe ſheriffs of Middleſex ; and the government 
of Weſtminſter is by an high bailiff, conſtituted by 
the dean and chapter, to whom the civil adminittra- 


tion is committed, and who prefides in elections of 


parliament for the city of Weſtminſter, and returns 


the candidates who are choſen. | 


The remaining part of Southwark fide, where the 


city juriſdiction does not obtain, is governed alſo by a 


bench of juſtices, and theirproper ſubſtituted peace- 
officers, excepting out of this the privileges of the 
Marſhalſea, or of the Marſhal's Court, the privilege 


of the Marſhal of the King's Bench, and the like. 


That I may obſerve ſome method in my deſcrip- 
tion, and avoid repetitions, I ſhall divide my ſubject 
into the following branches : Ls 
1. I ſhall give 12 account of what the city was 

before the fire, and how improved when rebuilt, 


or within a few years after it. 


JI. Of the prodigious increaſe of buildings within 
our memory, down to the year 1778. | 


III. Of the public offices, and city corporations. 


IV. Of the moſt noted edifices, ſtructures, ſquares, 
in and about London, and of its famaus bridges. 
V. Of the principal hoſpitals, and other charitable 
inſtitutions in and about London. | 


VI. Of the churches of London and Weſtminſter, _. 


Southwark, &c. | 
VII. Of St. James's palace, the parliament-houſe, 
Weſtminſter-hall, &c. | 


VIII. Of the ftatues, and other public ornaments. 


IX. Of the gates of London and Weſtminſter. 
X. Of the markets of London, &c. | 
XI. Ofthe public ſchools and libraries, of the Britiſh 

| E 2 __ Muſeum, 


2  LendSok 


» Muſeum, and other eſtabliſhments tending to pro- _ 
mote learning and ſcience. 3 a 


XII. Of the ſhipping in the Thames, and the trade 


carried on by means of that noble river. 


XIII. Of the manner by which the city is ſupplied 


with water. 
XIV. Of the chriſtenings and burials in London; the 
importance of the city of London to the whole 
kingdom; of its comparative proportion to the 
publie expence, and the diſproportionate number 
of members it returns. : 
XV. The benefit to the public of a good underſtand- 
ing between the court and city. 


To begin then with the firſt: 


I. A brief account of what the city was before the fire, 
and how improved when rebuilt and within a few 
years after it. . | 


A K E the city, and its adjacent buildings, 
to ſtand as deſcribed by Mr. Stow, or by any 
other author, who wrote before the fire of London, 
and the difference between what 1t was then, and 
what it is now, may be obſerved thus: 
Before the fire of London, Anno 1666, the build- 


ings looked as if they had been formed to make one 


eneral bonfire, whenever incendiaries ſhould. think 
t to attempt it ; for the ſtreets were not only nar- 

row, and the houſes all built with timber, lath, and 
plaiſter ; but the manner of the building in thoſe 
days, one ſtory projecting out beyond another, was 
ſuch, that in ſome narrow ſtreets the houſes almoft 
touched one another at the top; inſomuch that it 
often happened, that if an hens was on fire, the op- 
poſite houſe was in more * according as the 
wind ſtood, than the houſes adjoining on either fide. 
And though by the new buildings after the fre, 
much ground was given up to _ the ſtreets; 
Tes 


'# 
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yet it is to be obſerved, that the old houſes ſtood ge- 


nerally upon more ground, were much larger upon 
the flat, and, in many places, gardens and large yards, 1 
about them: ſo that by computation near 4000 houſes 
ſtand on the ground which the fire left defolate, 
more than ſtood on the ground before. 
All thoſe palaces of the nobility, formerly making 
a moſt beautiful range of buildings fronting the 
Strand, with their gardens reaching to the Thames, 
where they had their particular water-gates and 
ſtairs, received the like improvements: ſuch as Ef- 
ſex, Arundel, Norfolk, Saliſbury, Worceſter, Exeter, 
Hungerford, and York houſes; the lord Brook's, 
lord Hatton, lord Baldwin's, and Ely houſes in Hol- 
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1 bourn, in the place of which are now ſo many noble y 
i ſtreets and houſes erected, as are in themſelves equal 1 
; to a large city: all which extend from the Temple 8 
= to Northumberland-houſe; Somerſet-houſe (now re- = 
4 building for public offices) and the Savoy, only in- = 
} tervening: the latter of theſe may be ſaid to be, not ” 
| an houſe, but a little town; being ſeparated into in- vn 
numerable tenements. Fs, on 
Such was the ſtate of Eondon before the fire in .'M 
1666,. and ſo prodigious were the improvements * 
made in it, wühin the courſe of a few years after |. 
that diſaſter, But what are- theſe, compared. to. g 
what; has been done ſince, within our own me- 1 
mory? And this brings me to my ſecond article. * 

' II. Of the prodigious increaſe of buildings, vi: hin our 


own memory, down to the year 1778. 


"WOT to enter into a particular deſcription of 
the buildings, I ſhall only take notice of the places 
where ſuch enlargements are made: As, ; 

1. All thoſe numberleſs ranges of buildings call- 
| E 3 | e 

* Had this bank of ſo fine a river continued to be thus 
nobly inhabited, how beautiful may we ſuppoſe. it. would. 
have been at this time | | 
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A Spitalfields, reaching from Spital-yard a 


ſhopſgate- ſtreet, with all the new ftreets, beginning 
at Hoxton, and the back of Shoreditch church, 


Hare-ftreet, on the way to Bethnal-green, eaſt; then 
floping away quite to Whitechapel road, ſouth-eaſt, 
containing, as ſome people ſay, above 320 acres of 


an infinite number of people. 
The lanes were deep, dirty, and unfrequented ; 
that part now called Spitalfields-market was a field 


ed their firſt ſoldiers againſt the King) took up all 
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tal- yard. Back- gate; and fo on to the end of Wheeler- 


—_ * 


ſtreet, was a deep dirty road, frequented chiefly by 
carts fetching bricks that way into Whitechapel from 


2. On the-more eaſtern part, the ſame increaſe goes 
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the many ſtreets between Whitechapel and Roſema- 
ry-lane, all built ſince the year 1673. Well-eloſe, 
now called Marine-ſquare, all the hither or weſt end 
of Ratcliffe-highway, from the corner of Gravet- 
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over the ſields; likewiſe, thoſe buildings now called 
Virginia- ſtreet, and all the ſtreets on the fide of Rat- 
eliff- highway to Gravel-lane above-namec. 

8 To come to the north fide of the town, and be- 
ginning at Shoreditch weſt, and Hoxton- ſquare, and 
Charles-ſquare adjoining; thoſe were all * fields, 
from Agnes St. Clare to Hoxton town, till the year 
1689, or thereabout. Pitfield-ſtreet was a bank, 
parting two paſture ; and Aſk's hoſpital was. 


1 


af 


Northern Fallgate, and from Artillery-lane in Bi- 


north, and reaching to Brick-lane, and to the end of 


ground, which are now cloſe built, and. inhabited by 


of graſs, with cows feeding on it fince the year 1670. 
The Old Artillery-ground (where the parliament liſt- 


thoſe long ſtreets leading out of Artillery- lane to Spi- 


ſtreet. Brick-lane, which is now a long well- paved 


brick-kilns on thoſe fields, whence it had its name. 


on in proportion; namely, all Goodman's-fields, and 


| lane to the eaſt end of Eaſt-Smithheld, was a road 


another open field, Farther welt, the like addition 


of buil, 


and in« 
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of buildings begins at the foot- way by the Peſt-houſe, 
and includes the French hoſpital, Old- ſtreet, two 
ſquares, and ſeveral ſtreets, extending from Briek- 
lane to Mount-mill, and the road to. Iſlington, and 
from that road, ſtill weſt, to Wood's-cloſe, and to St. 
John's and Clerkenwell; all which ſtreets and ſquares 
are built ſince the years 1688 and 1689, and were 
before that, and ſome for a long time after, open 
fields or gardens, and never built on till after that 
time; and moreover, within theſe few years, all 
thoſe open grounds, called Bunhill- fields, adjoining 
to the Diſſenters burying- ground (nicknamed from 
the famous Mr. Baxter, Saints Reſt, alluding to the 
title of a book he had pubhſhed,) are now built up- 
on, and. are complete ſtreets of houſes to the very 
road, and generally well inhabited. 
From hence we go on ſtill weſt, and beginning at 
| CGray's-inn, and going on to thoſe formerly called. 
Ked-lion fields, and Lamb's- conduit fields, we ſee 
there prodigious piles of buildings: they begin at 
Gray's- inn- wall toward Red- lion- ſtreet, fromwhence, 
in a ſtraight line, they go quite to LAmb's- conduit 
fields norih, including 4 great range of buildings 
reaching to Bedford-row and the Cock- pit, eaſt, 
and including Red-lion- ſquare, Great and Little 
Ormond- ſtreets, James- ſtreet, Queen's-ſquare, and 
all the ſtreets between the ſquare and King's-gate in 
Holbourn. Theſe piles are very great, and the 
houſes ſo large, that abundance of perſons of rank -. 
and quality reſide in them, 
Farther weft, in the fame line, is Southampton - 
great ſquare, called Bloomſbury, with King-ſtreet on - 
the eaſt-fide of it, and all the numberleſs — weſt © 
of the ſquare tothe market-place, and through Great 
Ruſſel- ſtreet, by the Britiſh Muſeum, quite into the 
HFamſtead road; all which buildings, except South- - 
ampton-houſe, and ſome of the ſquare, have been 
farmed from the open fields fince the time above- 
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mentioned, and contain ſeveral thouſands of houſes, 
Behind Great Ruſſel-ſtreet, a little beyond the Bri- 
tih Muſeum, a ſpacious ſquare is now erecting, 
which 1s to receive its name from the Bedford fami- 


ly; and it is ſaid, that a ſtatue of the late duke is. 


to ornament the center of it. 5 | 
The increaſe of -the buildings in St. Giles's and 
St. Martin's in the Fields, is really a kind of prodigy; 
compriſing all the buildings north of Long-acre, 55 
yond the Seven Dials; all the ſtreets from Leiceſter- 


fields and St. Martin's-lane, both north and weſt of 


the CLE. and Soho, and from the Hay-market 


to St. James's-ſtreet incluſive, and to the park-wall ; 


then all the buildings on the north fide of the ſtreet 


called Piccadilly, and the road to Knightsbridge, and 
between that and the ſouth-ſide of Oxford-ftreet, in- 


cluding Soho-ſquare, Golden-ſquare, Hanover- 
ſquare, the two Bond-ftreets, George's-ſtreet, and 
that new city ſtretching out to Oxford-ftreet, called 
Groſyenor-ſquare, and Cavendiſh-ſquare, and all 


the ſtreets about them; ſome parts of which will be 


briefly mentioned under the head of Squares. 
This laſt addition is, by calculation, more in bulk 


| than the cities of Briſtol, Exeter, and York, if they 
were all put together; all which places were, a few 


years ago, mere fields of graſs to feed cattle. 

In Spring-gardens, near Charing-croſs, are lately 
erected 
neat chapel. 

The new buildings in the end of Broad-ſtreet, near 
Biſhopſgate, — Petty-France, deſerve to 


be mentioned here. It is in every one's memory, what 
a poor and decayed place Petty-France was; but now 
the ſpot where it ſtood is called New Broad-ſtreet, 


and the buildings are the moſt ſtately and elegant in 


the city. They are increaſed quite into Old Bethle- 


hem, which conſiſted of mean and ruinous houſes ; 


and 


ſeveral very handſome new buildings, and a 
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and there may be ſaid to be a new and ſtately town 
of buildings erected here. . 5 
Who can forbear admiring that noble opening 
made by pulling down the decayed houſes on one ſide 
af the way from Charing- croſs, between the two ci- 
ties, and widening the narrow ſtreet into a very ſpa- 
cious one, quite to the Admiralty, and the advan- 
tages Weſtminſter has received by means of the noble 
bridge erected over the Thames in New Palace-yard, 
io the oppoſite ſhore in Southwark, and the ſtately 
ſtreets, Pas then, George-ftreet, . Bridge- 
ſtreet, Abingdon-buildings, &c. with ſeveral others? 
I be roads on each fide of the river, north, through 
Paddington to Iſlington, and its adjacencies, and 
ſouth, over St. George's fields, leading io Newing- 
ton, Camberwell, Dulwich, Streatham, Deptford, 
Greenwich, Woolwich, &c. are in admirable order. 
Piccadilly, the houſes of which overlook the beau- 
tiful Green Park, as well as that of St.. James's, is 
a ſtreet of palaces; ſeveral fine houſes of perſons of 
condition being built and building there,” inflead of 
many very mean ones pulled down to give room for 
them; and the good taſte for fo happy a ſituation 
ſtill increaſing. | | | 
Several fine new ſtreets, as Hill-ftreet, Charles- 
ſtreet, &c. are built near Berkeley-ſquare and May- 
fair, in a place which herds and herds- men, very 
few years ago only inhabited ;. but now the reſidence 
of many of the! firſt gentry, equally ſplendid and 
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convenient. 
From the end of Piccadilly, almoſt to Kenſington, 
on the Brompton fide, by ſeveral fine houſes already 
built, which afford noble proſpects over Hyde-Park, 
to Hampſtead, Highgate, &c. northward, we ma 
expect that in time that whole agreeable ſpot will 
be built into houſes of gentry, and made to join the 
town to Kenſington palace and gravil pits. | 
To theſe may now be paced, the unmenſe numbew 
—E 5 of” 
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ann cout and hevent 8 
r e Cavendith-ſquare, ſo 


ing to form a junction with the New Road. Foley- 


lace, which now forms a noble avenue to Poley- 
houfe, will, when finiſhed, be one of the fineſt ſtreets 
in Europe; the houſes being all large, and many of 


them very magnificent. Portman-ſquare alſo muſt 
not be forgotten, with the grewing ſtructures of 


Maacheſter-ſquare, near Portland-ſtreet; in the for- 
mer of theſe there are many fine houſes, and a vaſt. 


ſtretch of newrprojected ſtreets almoſt to the Pad- 


dington-road, are now compleating with all the ex- 
2 of the London builders. Not far from Ty- 


burn, a ſpacious circus is almoſt finiſhed ; and build- 


ings are now carrying on where. Marybone-gardens . 


once ſtood. | | | 
III. Of the public offices, and city corporations. 


HE Excisz-OrrIcx was formerly kept in 


the Old Jewry, in a very large houſe, once the 


| 2 of fir John Frederick, and afterwards of fir 
John 
now removed to a ſumptuous edifice, built expreſly 


for it on the fite of Greſham College ; and the Gre-. 
ſham profeſſors, in lieu of their apartments, are al- 
lowed. an addition to their ſtipends. In this one 


office is managed an iinmenſe weight of buſineſs, and 


they have in pay ſeveral thouſands of officers. The 


whole kingdom is divided by them in proper diſ- 
trifts, and to every diſtrict is a colleQor, a ſuper- 


viſor, and a certain number of gaugers, called, by. 


the yulgar Exciſe-men. 


Under the management. of this office are now - 


| brought not only the excife upon beer, ale, and other 


liquors, as formerly; but alſo, the duties on malt 


and candles; hops, ſoap, and leather; coffee, tea, 
and chocolate; ftarch, powder, ſpirituous liquors. 


Likewiſe the new duties upon coaches, chaiſes, glaſs, 


uc. all which are managed in ſeveral elaſſes. 


reets in that part of the town are haſten- 


ern, very conſiderable merchants; but it is 
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The Pos r-orF ICE is kept in Lombard-ftreet, in a a 
large houſe, formerly fir Robert Viner's ; and is un- 


der an admyrable management ; but a 
building it has been ſome time under conſideration. 
The Penny-poſt is a branch of it, and a moſt uſe- 


in for re- - 


ful addition to trade and buſineſs: for by it letters are 


delivered at the remoteft corners of the town, almoſt * 


as ſoon as they could be ſent by a meſſenger, and that 


from four, five, ſix, to eight times a day, accord- - 
ng as the diſtance of the — makes it practicable: 
inſomuch that you may ſend a letter from Limehouſe - 
in the eaſt, to the farther part of Wettminſter, for a a 
penny, ſeveral times in the fame. day; and to the 
neighbouring villages; as Kenſington, ammerſmith, . 
Chiſwick, &c. weſtward ; Newington, Iſlington, . 


Kentiſh-town, Hampſtead, Holloway, Highgate, &c. 
northward ; to Newington-butts, Camberwell, &c. 
ſouthward ; to Stepney, Poplar,: Bow,. Stratford, 


Deptford, Greenwich, &. eaſtward, once a day. 


Nor are-you tied up to a fingle piece of paper as 


in the General Poſt-office ; but any packet under 
four ounces goes at the ſame price. 


The Cusrou-HO USE comes next to be * 
ed, the Long Room is like an Exchange every morn- 


ing, and the crowd of people who appear there, and 


the buſineſs they do, is not to be explained by words: 


the whole building is very convenient, but not like 
what it might or ought to have been; and moreover - 


the quays thereabouts are fo thronged and crowded, 
that they are much too little for the buſineſs conti- 


nually carrying on there. 


Between the horfe-guards at Whitehall and Char- 


ing-croſs, is the ADMIRALTY-OPFICE.. 


This 


office is, perhaps, of the moſt importance of any of 
the public parts of the adminiſtration ; the royal 


navy being the ſine vs of our ſtrength. 

| The Navvy-0FFice, a neat and convenient build- 
ing in Crutched-friars, and the VicTvAaL1nG-0Fr- 
F1cEonTower-hill, nearEaſt-Smithfield, both which, 
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hadweroom, deſerve a particular deſcriptiou, are but 
branches of this adminiſtration, and receive their or- 


ders from hence; as do likewiſe the docks and yards 
theirs from the Navy-office ; the whole being car- 


ried on with the molt exquiſite order and diſpatch. 
A new building is now erecting for ſome public of- 


fices on the 2 where Somerſet-houſe lately ſtood; 


"it will, when finiſhed, be a great ornament to the 
Strand, the front being built with ſtone in an ele- 


gant ſtile. A noble terrace is to extend from eaſt to 
weſt, by the river fide, in length near one quarter | 


a mile, with a ſtreet at each end up to the Strand. 


Though his MA Es r v. refides. all the winter at St. 


James's, yet the buſineſs. of the government is chiefly 


carried on at the Cockpit, Whitehall; near which is 
a magnificent building, with a grand front looking to 
the parade in St. James's Park, for the Txt asury 


OFFICE ; and, it being a ſpacious ſtructure, over 


that, where formerly was kept the ox FIE of the ſe- 
cretary of ſtate for Scotland, now aboliſhed, is the 


PLANTATION-OFFICE. 


The horſe-guards was a building commodious. 
enough as a barrack for a large detachment of the 
horſe-guards, who uſed to keep poſt there: and over 


it were oftices. belonging to the judge advocate for 


holding courts martial for trial of deferters and 
others, according to the articles of war. But this. 
building, and theſe offices, are now pulled down, 
and new ones are erected, which are very large and 


commodious.. 


A new office and houſe is latelyere ed, adjoining to 
the horſe-guards, forthepaymaſter-generalotthearmy. 


The Bank uſed to be kept in Grocers-hall; but is 
now removed to a new edifice, built for that thriving 
corporation in Threadneedle-ftreet, adjoining to St. 
Chriſtopher's church ; which building has now re- 
ceived ſuch additions, and ſuch fine openings have 


been made ſince 1960, that it is now the moſt 4 
ill 


nitcent edifice of the kind in the world; and w 
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probably be further enlarged, ſo as to occupy all 


the area included by four ftreets. | 
The EasT-InDia Hous E, ſituated where for- 


merly was that of Sir William Craven, was rebuilt 


in the year 1726. It is very convenient within, but, 
without, makes not the appearance that is worthy of 


the company's trade and figure in the world; its 


front being not extended enough. In the back part 


towards Lime-ſtreet, they have alſo warehouſes, 


which were rebuilt-in a handſome manner Annor725. 
The Ar RICAN Co AN 's Hos E is in the fame 

ſtreet. But ſincethe companyhaveyielded uptheirchar- 
ter to the crown, it is converted into warehouſes, &c. 

The Sourz-sEA Hovuse is a new ſtructure, 
fituated on a large fpot of ground between Broad- 
ſtreet and Threadneedle-{treet. 


The Yorx-BulLDinNGs CoMPany have their 


office in Wincheſter ſtreet. 


Here are alſo ſeveral great offices for ſocieties of 
. InsurE Rs, where almoſt all hazards may be inſured. 


The five principal are called, 1. The Royal Ex- 


change Inſurance, kept in a part of the Royal Ex- 


change. 2. The Royal Inſurance, kept in Cornhill. 
3. The hand-inhand Fire-office, kept on Snow-hill. 
4- The Sun Fire-office, in Cornhill. 5. The Union 
Fire-office, in Maiden-lane. | | 

In the two firſt, all hazards by ſea of ſhips and 
goods, not lives, are inſured ; as alfo, houſes and 
goods are inſured" from fire. 1 

In the laſt three, only houſes and goods. 

In all which offices the Premium is ſo mall, and the 


recovery, in caſe of loſs, ſo eaſy and certain, that 


nothing can be ſhewn like it in the world. 


There are alſo Office; of IxS UR ANcE on Lives, 
one in Serjeant's- inn, Fleet-ſtreet, the Weſtminſter 
Fire- office, and others which manage a great deal 


of buſineſs in the ſame way. „ 
The Offices of OxDNnance, and the Mur for 
'coining money, are kept in The Tower of London. 
N 5 -IV. 
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IV. Of the moſt noted edifices, ſquares, and public 


ffrufures, in and about London, and of its famous: 


bridges. 


'F HA T beautiful column called the monument 


erected at the charge of the city, to perpetuate the . 
memory of the fatal burning of the whole, cannot 


be mentioned but with ſome due reſpect to the buil- 
ding itſelf, as well as to the city. It is 202 feet 


high, and exceeds all the obeliſks and pillars of the 
ancients : there is a ſtair-caſe in the middle, to al- 


cend to the balcony, which is about zo feet thort of 


the top; and whence there are other ſteps made, even 
to look out at the top-of all, which is faſhioned like 


an urn, with a blaze iſſuing from it.“ 


The lord mayors of this famous matropolis have 
been heretofore obliged to content themſelves with 
reſiding in ſome one or other of the ſtately halls of 


the city companies, hired for that purpoſe; an incon- 


venience which was. equally unworthy of the gran- 
deur of the great officer, and of the city over which 


he preſided, and which now is remedied by an houſe, 


vulgarly called the manſion-houſe, built in the place 


where Stocks-market uſed to be kept. 
The Royal Exchange is the greateſt burſe in the 


world: it is faid, that it coſt above 80,0001. in build- 


ing; and yet the intereſt ob the money was a great. 


while anſwered by the rent made of the ſhops and 


vaults; but as now the trade that uſed to be carried 
on there, is diſperſed in other places, it cannot be 
3 ä ſuppoſed 
This magnificent pillar ĩs ſaid to be ſo much out of repair, 
as to be in danger of falling, which ſeems a little ſurpriſing, 
when we conſider the time of its erection, and the goodneſs of 
its materials, The ground it ſtands on belongs to a prebend of 


St. Paul's, and, when the leaſe is expired, who will pay the fine 
of renewal ? The ground will certainly be worth a great dea! 


to build on; and it is much to.be wiſhed, that itwere removed 


from its preſent diſagreeable ſpot, to the center of one of our, 


magnificent ſquares, 
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ſappoſed to do ſo. It was, in 1768; agreeable to an 
2 5 parliament, thoroughly repaired and beau- 
naed. | | | 
The College of Phyſicians in Warwick-lane, is a 
beautiful ſtructure, of brick and ſtone; but built in 
2 1 all its beauties are, in a manner, bu- 
ried. | | 
The BarberSurgeons Theatre, in Monkwell-ftreet, 
is a very fine piece of architecture, admirably diſ- 
er for ſeeing and hearing; the work of the famous 
Inigo Jones. 05 _ 
In the court of aſſiſtants room is a capital picture 
of Hans Holbein, in which is the 22 of King 
Henry VIII. fitting in his chair, delivering the char- 
ter which he granted to the ſurgeons. 5 
This theatre, on the late ſeparation of the ſur- 
geons company from the barbers, by act of parlia- 
ment, with the picture, and other valuables, remain 
to the barbers; and the ſurgeons have erected a hall 
and theatre in the Old Baily, for themſelves. 
The bridge over the Thames at Weſtminſter is a 
moſt noble ſtructure. The extent of this bridge is 
1220 feet, the abutments whereof, at each end, are 
133 feet each; the middle arch 1s 76 feet diameter, 
and its two piers are each 17 feet thick. every other 
arch, on each fide, leſſens four feet, and the piers one 
foot each. There are 13 arches in all; ſo that the 
clear ſpace for the water is 820 feet. The ſolids of 
the 12 piers contain 400 feet, beſides the two 
abutments; the breadth for carriages is 3o feet; and 
for foot-paſſangers, ſeven feet on each fide, 
The firſt pile of this bridge was driven in 1738, 
and the whole was finiſhed, and ready to be opened 
for. uſe, in autumn 1747, when it was difcoyered, 
that the fifth pier from Weſtminſter fide was ſiuking; 
and ſoon after ſtones fell out of the arch next to it. 
It was neceſſary therefore to take off the arches that 
reſted. on the pier, which was done with great care, 


by 


in the north abutments his Lordſhip laid the firſtſtone 
| „ | $ 


4 
5 
: 
| 
: 
: 
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by replacing centers under them, like thoſe on which 


they were turned, The ſinking pier was then loaded 


with 12,000 tons of cannon and leaden weights, in 


order to fink and fettle. it. This, and the delibera- 


tions how to repair the defect, took up above a year: 


But in the ſummer of 1749, materials being ready, 


it was entirely finiſhed for uſe, and opened Nov. 17, 
1750,at midnight. The pier that had failed, was freed 


from its burden by a ſecret arch now not to be ſeen; 


If we conſider its length, its breadth, the regula- 


rity of the deſign, the beauty of the workmanſhp, 


the great inland navigation, which it does not im- 
pede, the avenues that lead to it ®, the proviſion made 
for the defence of paſſengers againſt the weather in 


their way over it, the watch of twelve men every 
=__ for the ſecurity of their perſons, and the beau- 
[* | 


| globularlamps, ſixteen on each fide, ſuſpended 
on irons that project inwards, with a lofty ſweep, 
from- the top of each receſs, and on the ſides of the 


_ abutments, ſoftening the horrors of the night, and 


diffuſing a ſtar - like radiance, not only over the cir- 


cumfluent waters, but over the circumjacent lands, 


and princely. palaces; all theſe circumſtances may 


other bridges mentioned. in hiſtory. 
Mr. Labeley, the Swiſs architect of Weſtm inſter 


well ſeem to give this bridge a ſuperiority over moſt 


bridge, in his 1 thereof, publiſhed ſoon af- 


ter it was finiſhed, ſays, it contains near double the 


quantity of ſtone materials as St. Paul's cathedral, 


October 31,1760, the Right Hon. Sir ThomasChit- 
ty, Knt. lord mayor, accompanied by ſeveral alder- 
men and commoners, of the committee for the new 
bridge, proceeded in ſtate to Black-ftriars, and there 


It is remarkable, that-this bridge has no dire avenue due 


north, the line of its own direction. Surely, it could ha ve hurt 
hardly any one to allow a paſſage, through Great George- ſtreet 


along the left hand fide of the Bird-Cage walk in the park, 


into Petty-France, which is much ſhort of theQueen's palace. 
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of the intended new bridge, by ſtriking the ſame with 
a mallet, the officers laymg the city {word and mace 
thereon at the ſame time, in the fight of an infinite 
number of ſpectators. | 5 | | 
Several pieces of gold, ſilver, and copper coin of 
his Majeſty King George II, were placed under the 
ſtone, together with an inſcription in Latin“, in 
large plates of pure tin, Engliſhed thus: 
2 the hy day of pv". pe in 5 year * 
in the beginning of the moſt auſpicuous reign of 
GE oo E - 4 Third, | 
Sir Thomas Chitty, Knight, Lord Mayor, 
laid the firſt ſt one of this Bridge, | 
Undertaken by the common-council of London, 
| (amidſt the rage of an extenſive war) 
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fũor the public accommodation, 13 
and ornament of the city: N 
Robert Mylne being the architect. 1 | 5 
And that there might remain to poſterity 1 
a monument of this city's affection to the man | . 
who, by the ſtrength of his genius, 1, 
the fleadineſs of his pert, | ; 1 

and a certain kind of happy contagion of his 
| probity and ſpirit, NN 
(under the divine favour 


and fortunate auſpices of Ge ORG» the Second) 
recovered, augmented, and ſecured, : 
the Britiſh Empire 
in Aſia, Africa, and America, 
and reſtored the ancient reputation 
and influence of his country 
| amo the nations of Europe; 
The citizens of London have unanimauſly voted this 
Bridge to be inſcribed with the name of 
WILLIAM Ir. | 
3 25 This 
The late Bonnel Thornton, Eſq; one of the two polite au- 
thors of The Connoiſſeurs) wrote a pamphlet on this occafion, 
entitled, CITY LATIN, &c. in which he attacked the claſſi cal 
Latinity of this Inſcription with equal ſeverity and humour, 
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This bridge conſiſts of nine arches, which being 


elliptical, the apertures for navigatio 
| 2 | tion. 
while the bridge itſelf is low. : > 


under the principal arch, the extent of the vault 


above cannot be viewed without ſome d 
The length of the bridge, from 3 


is 995 Engliſh feet; width of the central arch 
feet; width of the arches on each ſide, — 


from the central one towards th | 
n s the ſhores, 98, 93, 
and 70 feet reſpectively; width of the 3 


28 feet; width of the raiſed foot-wa | 
7 feet; and the height of the balluſtrade 3 


ſide, 4 feet 10 inches. | 


Over each pier is a receſs or balcony, containing 


a bench, and ſupported below by two Tonic pillars 


and two pilaſters, which ſtand on a ſemi 
| 1838 of the pier, above 6 5 
heſe pillars give an agreeable lightneſs to the a p⸗ | 


pearance of the bridge on either fide. There are two 


flights of ſtone ſteps at each end, defe I 

fligh at end, defended | 

— for the convenience of taking 8 
irs, however, by conforming to the curyatures at 


the end of the hridge, are more elegant than conve- 


nient: A as. of fifty narrow ſtone ſteps, without 
ce, muſt be very tireſome to porters 
own with loads, and even dangerous 


one landing- pl 
going up — d 
in froſty weather. 0 


This bridge was opened as a bridle-way on No- 


vember 19, 
_ * 5 N and ſoon after for carriages. 
its place. A bridge is built at Kew, near Brentford, 


another at Hampton,and another fine oneat W : 
2 within a very few years paſt: Another IA : 
om Chelſea to Batterſea has lately been built; and 


one at Richmond is but juſt finiſhed: To : 
of the benefits this great metropolis will —— ng 
the alterations that are made atthe old London bridge, 


Which, 
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which, in its preſent upper part, is as convenient 
and handſome as either of the other two. 

The Mews near Charing-crofs, where the King's 
horſes are kept, and the coaches of ſtate ſet up, is a 
very large ſquare ; but as ſtables, &c. nearer to the 
palace would be more convenient, it is a pity, that 
this large and fine ſpot, which now bears all the ap- 
pearance of a waſte, was not converted into ſtreets, 
or formed into a ſquare of elegant buiidings. 
Carlton-houſe, belonging to her late Royal High- 

neſs the Princeſs Dowager of Wales; Mar borough- 
houſe, and the Queen's Palace, all three in or adjoin- 
ing to St. James's- park; the Duke of Montagus, and 
the Duke of Richmond's, in the Privy- garden; De- 
 vonſhire-houſe, and the Earl of Bath's, in Piccadilly; 
the Earl of Chefterfield's, oyer-looking Hyde-Park ; 
Northumberland-houſe in the Strand; Montagu- 
houſe (now the repoſitory of the curioſities that eom- 
poſe the Britiſh Muſeum, of which more amply in 
2 future article,) the Duke of Bedford's; thoſe of 
the Duke of Queenſberry, Lord Bateman, and num- 
berleſs others of the nobility and firſt gentry ; toge- 
ther with the noble and extenſive ſtreets of buildings 
about Soho, Bloomſbury, Groſvenor, Cavendith, 
Berkeley, Hanover, and Portman ſquares, with 
_ thoſe ſtately ſquares themſelves ; St. James's-ſquare, 
Red Lion-ſquare, Lincoln's-inn-ſquare,eſpeciallyas it 
has been of late years altered and adorned; the new 
buildings about Jockey- fields, Bedford-row,Queen's- 
ſquare, and innumerable other improvements; would 
lake up too much of my room to particularize. 

But yet I cannot forbear particularly to mention 
one beauty, becauſe it is an honour to our country ;. 
and that is the great piazza in Covent- garden, the 
nobleſt ſquare in Europe, for grandeur of the deſign, 
eſpecially with the beauty of the eaft front of that 
elegant church, the only piece the moderns have yet 
produced, that can admit of a. juſt, com pariſon. w"_ 

the 
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the works of antiquity ; where a majeſtie ſimplicity 
commands the approbation of the judicious. The 
ruſtic arcade round the ſquare is of an excellent com- 


poſition, above which is a grand ſtory, and an attie, 
and the windows dreſſed with a regular entablature; 


but a part of this areade being de royed by fire, the 


houſes are built in the modern taſte. 
Here too we muſt mention the buildings carrying 
on upon the ſpot where Ely houſe ſtood. Here a ſpa- 


eious itreet is to extend from ſouth to north, which 


will conſiſt of about twenty five houſes on each fide, 


and the ſtreet will be full fiſty feet wide. The an- 


cient and venerable chapel is now covered with 


late, and the outſide walls are caſing with ſtone. A 


communication will be made at the north end for car- 


ria ges, and alſo an opening into Hatton-ftreet. The 


whole ground contains at leaſt four acres. 


To theſe muſt be added the Adelphi buildings near 
the Strand, which form a very ſtupendous maſs of 


new and large houſes ; beneath which are vaſt ſub- 
terraneous paſſages, whereby carriages of all kinds 
have communication with the Thames; and the im- 
menſe warehouſes, which form the baſe of the ſtreets, 
&c. are rendered commodious. The front towards 
the Thames has ſome appearance of grandeur; and 
from the whole of this immenſe pile, the contrivance, 


ſpirit, and profeſſional wig of the Meſſ. Adams 
erable honour. 


the architects derive no inconſi 
Nor ſhould the Pantheon be * which in 
taſte, magnificence, and novelty of deſign and deco- 


ration, may be pronounced ſuperior to any thing of 


the kind in Europe. Its principal room is truly mag- 
nificent : it is lighted by a centrical dome of a con- 


| fiderable magnitude ; the galleries round this room 
are — by columns formed of a new-diſcovered 


compoſition, which rivals the moſt beautiful marble, 


both in colour and hardneſs. By an upper range of 
them the roof is ſupported, and the other decorations, 
are 
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mY , | 1 
are by no means inferior, either in taſte or finiſhing. . 
y The circumjacent apartments are alſo finely orna- wet 
a mented with whatever the invention of modern luxu- FR 
4 ry can ſuggeſt. And beholders will find it difficult to 1 
5 determine whether this place is moſt remarkable for 22 
; its magnificence, convenience, or the novelty, taſte, 1 2 
23 and propriety of its decorations. The ſtated diverſion * 
of this place is a coffcert once a fortnight, with a | 
S ball after it; to which any one is admitted, who pur- 1 
0 chaſes the tickets neceſſary for tha t purpoſe.— Maſ- is 
| querades are alſo occaſionally held here, when the 77 
, building is finely and moſt magnificently illumina- 3 
4 ted, — has been allowed to exhibit a more ſplendid 7 
0 ſcene of this kind, than is, pernaps, to be beheld in 1 * 
, any other country. „„ 155 
© V. Of the principal hoſpitals, and other charitable in- I if 
- " flitutiens, in and about the city of London. þ 25 
. N O city in the world can ſhew the like number 4 
of private and public charities, as the cities of Vs 
London and Weſtminſter. | 44 
I have not room particularly to deſeribe them, and 0 
I muſt therefore content myſelf with giving little more WE 
| than their names, and thoſe of their munificent Ts). 


G founders; referring to thoſe larger works where more 
* ample accounts and deſeriptions may be expected. 
. 1. Bethlehem hoſpital in Moorfields, for the recep- 
uon of lunatics, erected at the charge of the city, 
: St. Luke's hoſpital, erected for the like purpoſe, 
g in Upper Moorhelds, facing the former. 
, 2. Bridewell is as well an houſe of correction as 
| an hoſpital : it was formerly the king's city-palace, 
bur given to the city by King Edward VI. for the 
f recla:ming of idle perſons, vagrants, &c. and for 
4 bringing up lads to handicraft buſineſſes. 
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There are two other houſes of correQtion, called 
Bridewells, one at Clerkenwell, for Middleſex ; the 
other in Tothill-fields, for Weſtminſter. 

3. Chrift's hoſpital, originally founded by Kin 
Edward VI. (at the requeſt of the Lord Mayor — 
aldermen of London, and of the pious martyr Dr. 
Ridley, then biſhop of London) for entertaining, 
educating, nouriſhing, and bringing up the poor 
children of the citizens; ſuch as, their parents (or 
fathers, at leaſt) being dead, have no other way of 
ſupport. ns 1 
his noble charity maintains near 1000 poor chil- 

dren, who have food, clothing, and inſtruction, uſe- 
ful and ſufficient learning, and an excellent good diſ- 
_ cipline obſerved. At the proper ages they are put 
out to trades ſuitable to their ſeveral] tar 4 and-ca- 
pacities; and others are taught mathematics, navi- 
gation, and arithmetic, to fit them for private and 
public ſervice. There is alſo an excellent grammar- 
ſchool, whence the beſt ſcholars are ſent to the uni- 
verſity, and enjoy there good exhibitions,arifing from 
the bounty of ſeveral benefactors, the chief of which 
was LadyMaryRamfſey, who founded the ſaid ſchool. 
The ſeeing of theſe children at church on a Sunday 
at Chriſt- church, and at ſupper on Sunday evening, 
was reckoned as fine a fight as any in London, and 
occaſioned a conſtant == of people of all ranks; 
who uſed to admire the neatneſs of their appearance, 
and the good management of the houſe. Dependent 
on this noble charity is alſo an houſe at Hertford, 
where diet, ſchooling, and lodging, are provided for 
the younger boys. | | 

St. Bartholomew's hoſpital adjoins to Chriſt's 
hoſpital : its firſt foundation may be faid to be ”— 

to King Henry VII. whoſe ſtatue in ſtone, very wel 
done, is, for that reaſon, erected in the front, over 
the entrance in Weſt-Smithfield, with two cripples,no 
mean pieces of iculpture, on the top of the pediment 
| | | oval 
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cover his head. This hoſpital has received very 
great additions of late years, and being now com- 
pleted, forms a very fine gone 
The Lock at Kingſland, and that in Southwark, 
belong to St. Barthol: 
for foul patients only. = ; 
Under the care of this hoſpital there generally 
are upwards of 5000 
deſtitute of other relief. 


St. Thomas's hoſpital in Southwark is alſo a 


ſo piece of charity, of the like nature with that of 
St. Bartholomew. The church, and moſt of the 
hoſpital, were rebuilt in a beautiful manner, from 


the year 1701 to 1706. It was founded by Ed- 


ward VI. and mm," are ſet up in it to the 
| konour of Mr. Guy, Mr. Frederick, Sir Robert Clay- 
ton, the laſt of whom has his ſtatue there; as has 


King Edward VI. erected by Charles Joy, Eſq; late 


eaſurer of this hoſpital. 

6.Guy's hoſpital is fituated very near St. Thomas's, 
and is, perhaps, one of the greateſt private charities 
that was ever known. Its. founder, Thomas Guy, was 
a bookſeller in Lombard-ſtreet ; he lived to ſee this 
work in great forwardneſs, and at his death, anno 
. 87234 left about 200, ooo J. to finiſh and endow it. 
Mr. Guy actually diveſted himſelf of 80,000 J. in his 
life-time towards this hoſpital, which was eftabliſhed 
many years before his death, though ſince, by his 
bequeſt, ſo greatly enlarged, that a new wing is 
now building, and almoſt finiſhed. His ſtatue is 
erected in the principal ſquare. 

Though this hoſpital is ſaid to be for incurables, 


it is not for ſuch as are abſolutely ſo; for the found- 


er uſed to ſay, That he would not have his hoſpital 


made an alms-houſe. Rio 
Over and above the 200,000). left to this hoſpital, 


the founder bequeathed as many legacies, and other 
diſpoſitions, 


omew's hoſpital, and are uſed 


poor ſick and lame perſons, 15 
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diſpoſitions, as were computed to amount to near 
150,000. more. 


7. TheLondonWorkhouſe, as it is called, founded 
on an act of parliament 2 in the 13th year of 


King Charles II. is ſituated without Biſhopſgate, and 


is an edifice conſiſting of ſeveral work-rooms and 


lodging-rooms, for vagrants and pariſh-children. 
They have an handſome chapel dan at the upper 
end of the yard belonging to the houſe, where they 
go to prayers twice a day, at ſeven in the morning, 
and ſeven in the . On Sundays they all go 


to St. Helen's, in Biſhopſgate - ſtreet, where they have 


ſeats. 


ſome meaſure purſued the deſign of this laudable 
wWork-houſe; and if they have thereby interfered 
with it, and taken off ſome benefactions that other- 
wiſe might have flowed into that canal, it will be 
the leſs to be regretted. | 5 

8. The 2 the Charter-houſe, or Sutton's 
hoſpital, muſt be recorded to be the greateſt and 


nobleſt gift that ever was given for charity, by wy . 


one man, public or private, in this nation, ſince hiſ- 
tory gives us any account of things, except we give 
a preference to that of Mr. Guy; the revenue of Mr. 
Sutton's hoſpital being, beſides the purchaſe of the 


place, and the building of the houſe, and other ex- 


pences, little leſs than 6000l. per ann. 

The royal hoſpitals of Greenwich and Chelſea 
are taken notice of in their proper places. | 

The Greycoat and Greencoat hoſpital in Tothill- 
fields; Emanuel hoſpital, Weſtminſter; that for the 

or of the French refugees, near Old- ſtreet; the 
8 ers alms-houſes near Shoreditch; Aldermen 
Aſk's at Hoxton : thoſe ſtately ones of the Trinity- 
houſe; the Vintners, and ſevera! others, in the way 
to Mile- end; as alſo that handſome one, lately — 

| e 


Ihe charity-ſchools and workhouſes ſet up in al- | 
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ed by the will of Mr. Francis Bancroft, a lord may- 
or's officer, in the ſame road; all deſerve particular 
mention, had I room for it. 7 
But ] muſt in particular mention thoſe uſeful cha- 
rities, the two infirmaries, one in James's-ftreet, 
Weſtminſter, and the other at Hyde-park Corner, 
which have given birth to the like laudable inftitu- 
tions in other parts of the kingdom. The deſign of 
them is, to ſupply the places of the hoſpitals of St. 
Bartholomew and St. Thomas's afore-mentioned ; 
where the beſt order is obſerved, the beſt medicines 
diſpenſed, and the belt aſſiſtances given, as well by 
phyſicians, as ſurgeons and apothecaries, to all who 
are admitted into theſe charities. 5 
In Lamb's Conduit- fields, fronting the north end of 
Red-lion-ftreet, Holbourn, ſtands the hoſpital for de- 
ſerted and expoſed children, commonly called the 
Foundling-Hoſpital. This building conſiſts of two 
large wings, connected by a chapel in the centre, one 
wing w_ for the boys, and the other for the =. 
They are directly oppoſite to each other, and are built 
in a plain but regular, ſubſtantial, and convenient 
manner, of brick, with handſome piazzas. It is well 
ſuited to the purpoſe, and is as elegant as hoſpitals 
ſhould be. At the further end is placed the chapel, 
which 1s joined to the wings by an arch on each five, 
and is very elegant within. Before the hoſpital is a 
large piece of ground, on each fide whereof is a co- 
lonade of great length, which extend towards the 
gates; the large area between which and the hoſpital 
is adorned with graſs plats, gravel walks, and ranges 
of lamps. Behind all are two convenient gardens, 
from which the houſe is ſupplied with vegetables. 
In ereQing theſe buildings, particular care was 
taken to render them neat and ſubſtantial, without 
any coſtly decorations ; but the firſt wing of the hoſ- 
pital was ſcarcely inhabited, when ſeveral eminent 


maſters in painting, carving, and other of the polite 
Vor.. II. F arts, 
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by royal charter, in the 7 1739. | 
e hoſpitals already given, 1 
might add many others, ſuch as the Middleſex, the 


es L 0 .N-0-U:% 


arts, were pleaſed to contribute many elegant orna- 


ments, which are preſerved as monuments of the 


abilities and charitable benefactions of the reſpective 


artiſts. | 


The altar-piece in the chapel has a painting over 
it, finely executed by an Italian artiſt, repreſenting 
the Wife Men making their offering to the infant 
Jeb.” | 1 
From three years old to ſix, the boys are taught to 
read, and at proper intervals employed in ſuch man- 
ner as may contribute to their health, and induce a 
habit of activity, hardineſs, and labour. From that 


time, their work is to be adapted to their age and 


ſtrength, and ſuch as may fit them for agriculture, 
or the fea-fervice. Many of them are employed in 
the gardens belonging to the hoſpital, where, by 


their labour, they ſupply the houſe with vegetables; 


and being inſtructed in gardening, are kept in readi- 
neſs for ſuch perſons as may be inclined to take them 


into their ſervice. | 


From fix years of age, the girls are employed in 
common needle-work, knitting, and ſpinning, and 


in the kitchen, laundry, and houſehold work, in 
order to make uſeful ſervants to ſuch as may apply 
ed 


for them. This noble charity was firſt eſtabli 


To the account of tho 


London, the St. Luke's, &c. the Aſylum, Magdalen- 
houſe, and the different hoſpitals for lying-inwomen, 
for the relief of widows, &c. as well as that laudable 


Inſtitution of the Marine-Society; butas theſe matters 


are copiouſly treated of in other works, more particu- 
larly adapted to that purpoſe, I ſhall only obſerve, in 
general, that thoſe noble foundations, added to innu- 
merable alms-houſes, which are to be ſeen in almoſt 


every part of London, make it certain, that there is 


no city in the world can ſhew the like number of 
charities 
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charities from private hands, there being many thou- 


ſands of people maintained, beſides the charities of 
ſchooling for children, and the collections made at 
the annual feaſts of ſeveral kinds, where money is 
given for putting out children apprentices, * &c. a 
great number of which owe their riſe to the period 
of time included 1n fifty years paſt. N 


VI. Of the Churches of London, Weſtminſter, and 
| N | Southwark. Ys 


| 1 HERE are within the walls of London, 95 


ariſhes ; without the walls, 17; the out-parithes 


in Middleſex and Surry, within the bills of mortali- 


ty, 22; and in the city and liberty of Weſtminſter, 
10; in all, 146. We ſhall, as briefly as poſlible, 
touch upon the moſt remarkable churches. 


We muſt obſerve, in the firſt place, that the 


churches in London are rather convenient than fine. 
not adorned with pomp and pageantry, as in Popith 


countries; but, like the true proteſtant plainneſs, 


have very little ornament either within or without. 
But the moſt famous of all the churches in the ci- 
ty, and of all the proteſtant churches in the world, 
is the cathedral of St. Paul ; an edifice exceedingly 
beautiful and magnificent, with the feweſt faults of 
any building of the like nature and extent ; though 
its dreſs is at this time a little out of faſhion. Some, 
who would be thought to have ſkill in architecture, 


are pleaſed to cenſure it for its heavineſs ; but that 


objection, upon due conſideration, will appear ill- 
founded. 3 


The vaſt extent of the horizontal arch of the 


cupola, which ſupports a ſtone lanthorr near 70 feet 
high, may well account for the ſtrength of the eight 
piers which ſupport the whole of that prodigious 
weight. Anl thongh common obſervers aſſert, that 
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thoſe, as well as the piers of all the arches withinſide, 


are too thick and heavy, yet, whoever knows any 


thing of the rules of architecture, muſt allow them 
to be as ſlender as the ſtrictneſs of thoſe rules would 
admit of; for the thickneſs of each pier is not one- 


third part of the void of each arch. And thoſe which 


ſupport the dome, when compared with thoſe that 
ſupport the cupola of St. Peter's at Rome, come out 


to be but one-third part of the bigneſs of the latter, 
the one meaſuring 240 feet in circumference, the 


other not quite 80; yet the difference in the dimen- 
ons and weight of the two cupolas is nothing in 


proportion to that of the piers ; and, upon the whole, 
St. Paul's is much leſs liable to the objection of be- 


ing heavy than St. Peter's. 
Indeed Gothic architecture, which is more familiar 


to ſome perſons than the other, admits of an extra- 
In that fort of build- 


vagant airineſs and lightneſs. 
ing, the deſigner is bound down to no rules of pro- 
portion but what his own faney ſuggeTs ; whereas, 
in the other, dimenſions ſo univerſally followed, can- 
not be deviated from, The height of every arch hath 
a fixed proportion to its breadth ; the doors, win- 
dows, and their ornaments, have the fame ; the in- 


tercolumniations, and their entablatures, are all con- 


fined to certain admeaſurements. But where is that 


exactneſs obſerved in any Gothic ſtructure“? It 


muſt be allowed, there are ſome of thoſe buildings, 
that, in the whole, look very auguſt and venerable ; 


yet, let any one view the vaſt buttreſſes round the 


» © If theſe dimenſions (ſays a gentleman, to whom I am 
indebted for many valuable corrections in this edition, 1778) 
are ſo exactly ſettled in Grecian architecture, and not in Go- 


_ thic, how much greater muſt be the merit of the deſervedly- 


admired chef-d æuvres of the latter ?--St, Paul's is too narrow, 


and the maſſifs too ſolid and heavy to be agreeable. The 


French ſay, no church with tranſepts, and a cupola ſupported 
with pillars, has yet been built, They promiſe much merit 
from the execution of this plan in two churches at Paris, 
S. Victoire and S. Genevieve,” 
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outſide of Weſtminſter-Abbey, and ſee what a croud 
of lines and breaks they occaſion in the perſpective, 


and they will then eaſily account for the lightneſs of 


the inſide of that church; ſor thoſe buttreſſes, by ex- 
tending ſo far out, ſupport the whole ſtructure, more 
than its walls or pillars- This is mentioned for the 
ſake of common obſervers only; for to the judicious 
it is altogether unneceſſar. 


Sir Chriſtopher: Wren had the ſatisſaction to find 
his work approved by the beſt maſters in Europe, 


who allowed, that the church of St. Peter's at Rome, 
which is the moſt ſtupendous ſtructure in the world, 
only exceeds St: Paul's with reſpe& to its huge di- 
menſions, its rich moſaic work, the beautiful marble, 
of which both its. outſide and inſide entirely conſiſt, 
the latter in different colours, its ſtatues, paintings, 
gildings, altars, and oratories. - ES. 
The expence of this magnificent ſtructure, as it 
was laid before the parliament anno 1711, including 
the building of the ehapter-hauſe near it, purchaſing 
of property, together with the eſtimate of what was 
neceſſary to complete the whole, in which was in- 


cluded a ring of twelve bells, not yet put up, nor 
caſt, as alfo the furniture of the choir, amounted to 


810, 380 J. 4s. 


* 


© This able architect, fir Chriſtopher Wren, at the 
_ firſt ſetting about the church, would have had its 
ſituation removed a little to the north, to ſtand juſt . 


on the ſpot of ground which 1s taken up by Pater- 


noſter-Row, and the buildings on either fide; fo that 


the north fide of the church ſhould have ſtood open 
ta Newgate-ſtreet, and the ſouth fide to the ground 
on ͤ Which the church now ſtands... 

By this ſituation, the eaſt end of the church would 


have looked directly down the main ſtreet of the 


city, Cheapſide; and forthe weft end, Ludgate having 
been removed a little north, the main ſtreet called 
Ludgate-ſireet, and Ludgate-hall, would only have 
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floped a little W. S. W. irregularly two ways, one 
within, and the other without the gate; and all the 


ſtreet beyond Fleet-bridge would have received no 


alteration at all. 5 
By this ſituation, the common thoroughfare of the 


eity would have been removed at a little further diſ- 


tance from the work, and we ſhould not then have 
been obliged to walk juſt under the very wall, as we 
do now, which makes the work appear out of all per- 


ſpective, and is the chief reaſon of the objections 1 


have mentioned, as to the outſide appearance; where- 
as, had it been viewed at a little diſtance, the build- 
mg would have been ſeen infinitely to more advan- 
tage. | | 


Had fir Chriſtopher been allowed this ſituation, he 


would then alſo have had more room for he ona 

ment of the weſt end, which, though a moſt beautiful 
work, would then have been much more ſo; and he 
would have added a circular piazza to it, after the 
model of that at Rome, but much more magnificent; 
and an obeliſk of marble in the center of the circle, 


exceeding any thing that the world can ſhew of its 


kind, of modern work. | 
But the circumſtance of things hindered this nobl 
deſign ; and the city being almoſt rebuilt before he 
obtainedan orderand proviſion for laying the founda- 
tion, he was preſcribed to the narrow ſpot where it 
now ſtands, in which the building, however magni- 


ficent in itſelf, ſtands with great diſadvantages as to 
the proſpect of it. The inconveniences of this were 


ſo apparent when the church was finiſhed, that leave 
was at length, though not without difficulty, obtain- 
ed, to pull down one whole row of houſes on the 


north fide of the body of the church, to make way 


for the noble balluſtrade of caſt iron, raifed upon an 
handſome ftone wall of above a yard high, that ſur- 
rounds the church- yard; and, indeed, to admit light 
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into the church, as well as to preſerve it from the 
danger of fire. | 2s 

Of the other churches, the moſt remarkable are, 
Covent-garden; the-churches of St: Mary le Bow, 
and St. Bride's ; the two latter for having the fineſt 
ſteeples in. the world; eſpeeially Bow. The inſide of 
the church of St. Stephen Walbrook is admired by 
every foreigner. . The contrivance and beauty of 


other churches, conſidering how they were obliged, 


unavoidably, to be thruſt up in corners, and odd an- 
gles, is amazin 55 fine. te ht Sn 
The new : churches, at Limehoufe, Ratcliffe- 


highway, Spitalfields, Old-ſtreet, the Strand, 
Ormond : ſtreet, Hanover-ſquare, the Horfe-ferry, 


St. Mary Woolnoth, Biſhopſgate, Sr. Leonard 
Shoreditch, St. Catharine Coleman, St. Martin in 
the Fields, St. Giles, and that in Bloomfbury, I can 
only mention. But the latter, I muſt obſerve, was 
the firſt building wherein was introduced a portico 


after the manner of the ancient temples. The body 
of the church is a maſterly performance ; but the 


placing, for a weathercock, the ſtatue of a prince fa- 
mous ſor good ſenſe and ſteadineſs, is an abſurdity 
peculiar to the church of Bloomſbury. RE 
That incomparable piece, called The Banquet- 
ting houſe at Whitehall, is now: made uſe of as a 
chapel. It was deſigned by Inigo Jones, as one pa- 
vilion of the admirable model he gave for a palace. 


And if this ſpecimen has juſtly commanded the ad- - 


miration of mankind, what would the finiſhed piece 
have done! Here is ſtrength and politeneſs; orna- 
ment with ſimplicity, and beauty with majeſty. It is, 
without diſpute, one of the nobleſt ſtructures in the 
world. The cieling is an admirable piece of painting 
by Rubens. It is to be hoped, Britain will one day 
have theglory to 5 
and then it will far exceed any palace in the univerſe. 
The.abbey, or collegiate church of Weſtminſter, is 
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a venerable old pile of building; but now appears 


with a new face, to what it did ſome years ago; for 


two towers are erected at the weſt end. The weſt 
window, between theſe towers, is very beautiful; 
and the window alſo fronting King - ſtreet, finiſhed in 
the deanry of the late biſhop Atterbury, is one of 
the fineſt performances of its kind. 1 


This building, however, though very extenſive, 


is far leſs elegant than ſeveral other Gothic ſtruc- 
tures: its outſide can never be made beautiful, and 


within, it is extravagantly out of proportion, with 


regard to the height and breadth of the middle nef 


and fide ailes. The high altar withinſide is a noble 
piece, and had a wonderful fine effect from the weft 
door, before the organ, erected ſome few years ago, 
intercepted its view. e 
This abbey is the repoſitory of the deceaſed Bri- 


tith kings and nobility, and very fine monuments are 


ſeen over ſome of their graves. .. _ ___ - 
| The monarchs of Great Britain are crowned here. 


Churches in Sd. 5 On 


1. The church of St. Mary, vulgarly called 84. 


Mary Overy, and St. Saviour, in Southwark. It is 
a venerable Gothick pile, having two ailes running 
from eaſt to weſt, and a croſs aile, after the manner 
FT ER nTY | 

2. The church of St. George, Southwark, is new- 
built, but with a mean ſteeple. \ 

3. St. Thomas's is a neat and convenient edifice. 

4. St. Olave's is alſo new built. 

5. St. John's, vulgarlycalled Horfſeydown church, 
is one of the fifty new ones. 0 „ 

6. The church of St. Mary Magdalen Bermond- 
ſey is a neat ſtructure. | 

7. Chriſt-church is alſo new built; as is alſo, 

8. Rotherhith-ehurch, 
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vn. Of 87. James's Palace, the Parliament-Houſe, 


Weſtminſter-Hall, c. 


| [ H E palace of St. James's, though the winter 
receptacle of all the pomp and glory of this kingdom, 
is really mean, in compariſon of the glorious court 
of Great Britain. The ſplendor of the nobility, the 
wealth and greatneſs of the attendants, the œcono- 
my of the houſe, and the real grandeur of the whole 
rayal family, outdo all the courts of Europe; and 
yet this palace comes beneath thoſe of the moſt pet- 


ty princes in it ; although there cannot be in the 


world a nobler ſituation for a royal palace than W hite- 
hall. And it is with ſome concern that we ſee ſo 
fine a ſpot become a ſacrifice to private ſpirit, fo much 
of it being given away to particular families, as 
makes more remote, than we might otherwiſe expect, 


the hope of ſeeing a palace built there, worthy of 


the glory of our monarchs. -. 


Many plans have been drawn for the rebuilding of 
this palace; but the moſt celebrated draughts are 


thoſe of Inigo Jones, and may be ſeen in Mr. Camp- 
bell's Vitruvius Britannicus, and Mr. Kent's edition 


of Jones's works. The laſt of theſe, if executed, 


would, for magnificence and beauty, tranſcend even 
the temple of Solomon, if we are to form a jud _—_ 
from the plans given of that famous edifice. But it 


is a queſtion, whether the expence would not exceed 


that of St. Peter's at Rome, which coſt forty millions 
of Roman- crowns. | TO CEO 
As the court is now ſtated, all the offices and 
places for buſineſs are ſcattered about, here and there. 
The parliament meets, as they uſed todo, while the 
court was at Weſtminſter, in the king's old palace; 
nor can it be ſaid but the place is made tolerably 
convenient for them. * houſe of commons meet 
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in the chapel of the palace at Weſtminſter, dedicated 
to St. Stephen, and fitted for this purpoſe by Sir 
Chriſtopher Wren. _ 5 
The houſe of lords is a venerable old apartment, 
and hung with tapeſtry, repreſenting the defeat of 
the Spaniſh A = | 
Weſtminſter-hall, a noble Gothic building, in 
which are held the courts. of juſtice, is ſaid to be 
the largeſt room in the world, being near zoo feet 


; Pa and 70 feet wide. Here is held the coronation- 


feaſt of the kings and queens of England; alſo the 
courts of chancery, k 


Adjoining to the hall are kept the numerous offices 
belonging to the exchequer of England, ſome of them 
very dark and inconvenient, and ſuch as to a ſtranger 
would afford no very remote idea. ( articularly in 
ſome of the avenues from office to office) of the diſ- 


mal manſionz to which money - tranſactions are 
_ thought often to bring the devoted ſubjects of Plutus. 


VIII. Of the Statues, and other public Ornaments, in 
and about the cities of London and Weſtminſter. 


[ HIS article we inſert rather for the ſake of 


the number of the ſtatues, &c. than their excel- 


lence; though ſome of them muſt be allowed to be 
valuable. | | 


| The braſs ſtatue of king James II. in the habit of 


a Roman Cæſar, in the Privy-garden at Whitehall, 


is a beautiful one, and can hardly. be outdone b 
any modern performance of that kind in Europe. 
A fine braſs buſt of king Charles I. done by Pani- 


ni, a famous Italian maſter of ſculpture, is placed 


over the paſlage at the upper end of Weſtminſter- 
hall, adjoining to the court of king's-bench, which, 


The 


| king's-bench, and common- 
Pleas; and above ftairs, that of the exchequer. 
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The ſtatue of braſs of king Charles I. on horſe- 
back, at Charing-croſs, is a curious piece, though 


not perfect, according to the notion of ſome critics. 


At St. Paul's, the figures of the Apoſtles and Evan- 


geliits, on the weſt, north, and ſouth fronts; and in 
the middle of the area, the ſtatue of her late majeſty 
queen Anne, at full length, crowned, with a ſceptre 


1n one hand, and a globe in the other, round the pe- 


deſtal of which are the figures of Britannia, France 


(in a penſive attitude), Ireland, and America; St. 


Paul, with a group of other figures expreſſing his 
converſion, are finely done in alto-relievo, over the 
door in the weſt front. „5 

On the front of the hall of the College of Phyſici- 
ans, toward the court, is a ſtatue of king Charles II. 


well cut in ſtone. On the weſt- ſide of the theatre is 
alſo the ſtatue of Sir John Cutler, carved in ftone. X 
fine buſto of Dr. Harvey, who firſt diſcovered the 


circulation of the blood, is alfo erected in the front 


of the hall, at the expence of the late Dr. Richard 


Mead. . | 


In the front of St. Bartholomew's hoſpital, next 
Sgqichfield, which is a very handſome gate-way, is a 


ſtatue of king Henry VIII. done in a good taſte. . 
In the Royal Exchange, the ſtatues of Edward J. 

Edward III. Henry V. — VI. Edward IV. Ed- 

ward V. Henry VII. Henry VIII. Edward VI. Mary J. 


Elizabeth, James I. Charles I. Charles II. James II. 


William III. and Mary II. Anne, George I. George II. 
and III. Alſo on the ſouth ſide are two fine ſtatues 
of Charles L and Charles II. A ſtatue of king Charles II. 


in a Roman habit, in the centre ofghe area, is a no- 


ble performance. Alſo a ſtatue oi dr Thomas Gre- 
mam; and now, lately, another erected near it, in 
honour of Sir John Barnard, one of the worthieſt 
and ableſt repreſentative that ever the city of London 
ſent to parliament. But if theſe two were the fineſt 
in the world (as they certainly are not) the place 

| | where 
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where they are fixed would conceal their beauty, 
and they might as well be placed in a cellar. 

The two figures over the gate to Bethlehem hoſ- 
pital, one repreſenting a perſon melancholy mad, the 


other one raving, are inimitable performances, by 


Mr. Cibber, father of the late laureat. | 

In St. Thomas's hoſpital, Southwark, a ſtatue of 
Sir Robert Clayton, in marble ; another in braſs of 
Edward VI. o 
In Mr. Guy's hoſpital, a ſtatue in brafs of that 
| gentleman. | | 5 


A good ſtatue of Charles II. in braſs, in a Reins 3 


habit, is in the quadrangle before Chelſea College. 
In the public office of the bank is a curious mar- 


ble ſtatue of William III. its royal founder, with an 


infcription to his honour. 

Before I quit this article, I muſt here mention, 
that in the road a little ſouth from Black-friars bridge, 
is a ſubſtantial ſtone obeliſk, with the menſuration 
of its diſtance from ſome neighbouring places. But 
this is very trifling, with 5 to what 2 ſo 


eaſily be done in this way, by means of the pillar in 


the interſection of Ludgate and Fleet-ſtreet, Bridge- 


ſtreet and Fleet-market, as theſe four ways go eaſt, 


| _ welt, north and ſouth, and, when the northern ap- 


proach to the bridge, by a fine ftraight ſtreet ſhall 
be compleated, will pierce'this-great city in the moſt 
perte& and beautiſul manner, F 

_ conſidered as the centre of all the Britiſh roads, 
and its diſtances from the Land's End every way 
marked on the ſides of the corner houſes frontin 
the ſpeQator. A firſt, ſecond and third mile-ſtone 
ſhould be pop along the ſtreets, on each ſide of 


the way, and the old mile- ſtones in the country al- 
tered to continue their menſuration. At preſent, 
every road begins its meaſurement from a different 
point, as the Dover road from London- bridge, 


the great weſtern road from Hyde - park corner, &c. 
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IX. Of the Gates of London and Weſtminſter. 


1 HE gates of the city of London were ſeven, 


beſides poſterns. 


city only. It is now taken down, in order to open 
the paſſage for the convenience of both cities. 
Newgate is a priſon for criminals, both in London 
and Middleſex, and for debtors alſo for Middleſex, 
being the county goal. By a late act of parliament 
the old goal is pulled down, and a new one erected, 
which is a grand ftruQuure, — much larger, 
ſtronger, and more commodious and healthy for its 


unfortunate inhabitants, with a new and convenient 
Seſſions houſe, all built with Portland ſtone, on the 


| ſpot between Old Newgate and Surgeons-hall in the 
Ola Bailey.” i 


Moorgate was a beautiful gate-way, the arch be- 


ing near 20 feet high, for the city trained bands to 


march through with their pikes advanced, which are 
now diſuſed. It has likewiſe been pulled down, and 
ſeveral large houſes built near the ſite of it. 
Cripplegate was very old and mean, and 1s now 
taken down. 1 „ 
3 though newly rebuilt, yet not with 
the leaft elegance, is alſo taken down. | 
Alderſgate and Aldgate made handſome appear- 
ances : but were (in 1761) both taken down, as 
well as Ludgate, Cripplegate, and Biſhopſgate. 
LIemple- bar is the only gate now left ſtanding, 
erected at the extent of the city ; and this was oc- 
caſioned by ſome needful ceremonies, as at the pro- 
claiming any King or Queen of England, at which 
time the gates are ſhur. The heals 
hard at the door; the ſheriffs of the city call back, 
aſking, Who is there? Then the herald anſwers, / 
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come to proclaim, &c. according to the name of the 


Prince who is to ſucceed to the crown, and repeating 


the titles of Great Britain, France, and Ireland, &c. 


at which the ſheriffs open, and bid them welcome; 


they then go on to the Exchange, where they make 


the laſt proclamation.” _ 


There was formerly another gate belonging to the 
7 of London, called the Poſtern Gate, at Tower- 
hi 


; but, being partly demoliſhed by time, it is 
now turned into private buildings. 


Weſtminſter had no leſs than five gates, and all 
within a ſmall compaſs of ground; as, firſt, The 
noble Gothic gate at Whitehall, very lately taken 


down, — long left ſtanding for the beauty of 
its workmanſhip ; ſaid to be a deſign of Holbein's, 
and that the late Duke of Cumberland carried the 
materials to Windſor, and there ſet them up again: 
_ fecondly, a gate a little farther, where King-ftreet 


begins, which was a good old ſtructure, and pulled 


down a few years ago to enlarge the paſſage; third- 
ly, a gate where now Union-ſtreet is, communicat- 
ing King; ſtreet with the New Palace-yard. This 
has been ſeveral years demoliſhed ; fourthly, a gate 
leading from New Palace-yard to St. Margaret's- 
lane, which has been lately pulled down, to enlarge 
that paſſage by which the King goes to the Houſe 


of Lords; fifthly, the Gate-houſe, near the weſt. 
end of the Abbey; which is an old building, uſed 


for the public goal of the city of Weſtminſter. This 


too is pulled down, and great improvements are 


making, by opening new or enlarging old avenues. 


To theſe we may alſo add, the Water-gate at 


Weſtminſter, in New Palace-yard, near which the 
noble bridge I have deſcribed is ereQed.. 5 
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Xx. Of the Markets of London: 


| A MONG theſe, that of Smithfield for cattle 
is, without queſtion, the greateſt in the world : it 
would be a difficult matter to make any certain cal- 
ulation. of the numbers of horſes, oxen, cows, 
calves, ſheep, &c. ſold in this market, which is held 
every Monday and Friday. 
There is alſo a great market, or rather fair, for 
horſes, in Smithfield, every Friday in the afternoon, 
where very great numbers of horſes, and ſometimes 
thoſe of the higheſt price, are ſold weekly. 
The fleſh-markets are Leaden-ball, Honey-lane, 
Newgate, the Fleet, Clare, Shadwell, Southwark, 
Weſtminſter, Spitalfields, Whitechapel, Brookes, 
Bloomſbury, Newport, St. James's, Carnaby, Ox- 
ford, Hungerford ; and another held on Monday, 
Wedneſday, and Friday, weekly, at Brook-field by 
May-fair, in the arid of St. George, Hanover- 
fquare, for meat, herbage, &c. That of Weſtmin- 
ſter is newly built over-againſt the Abbey, towards 
the Park, „ 8 
At all theſe markets, a part is ſet by for a Fiſh- 
market, and a part for an Herb-market ; notwith- 
ſtanding which, there are the following particular 
fiſh and Herb-markets ; viz. | 
Fiſh markets at Billingſgate, Fiſh-ſtreet-bil}, and 
Old Fiſh-ftreer. 
Herb markets, Covent-garden, and, ſome * 
ago, Stocks-market, which was removed to Pl 
_ ditch, to make room for the Manſion-houſe for th 
Lord Mayor. 5 
Stocks-market, when it was in being, was the 
moſt conſiderable in the world, for all. forts of eſ- 
culent herbs. | 5 | | 
At the Three Cranes are alſo markets for cherries, 
apples, and ather fruits. Ter 
Cal» 
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to one another. 


of the town 


market for country butchers. 5 
The third and laſt ſquare, which is alſo very large, 
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Meal-markets, at Queenhith, Hungerford, and 
Ditchſide. | : 
Hay-markets, at Whitechapel, Smithfield, South- 
wark, the Haymarket-ſtreet; Weſtminſter, and 
Bloomſbury. 5 | . 
Leather-market, at Leaden-hall. | 
Hides and ſkins, at Leaden-hall and W ood's-cloſe. 
Coal-market, at Rome-land, and Coal Exchange. 
Bay-market, at Leaden-hall. 
Broad-cloth-market, at Blackwell-hall. 


The laſt three are, without doubt, the greateſt in 
the world of thofe kinds. — There are moreover mul- 
titudes of coal-merchants, who have coal-wharfs, 


from the Hermitage one way, to the Horſe- ferry, 


Weſtminſter, another, which may be deemed ſo 
many markets. > 


The great market called Leaden-hall (of which a 


_ Spaniſh ambaſſador ſaid, There was as much meat 
ſold in it in one month, as would ſuffice all Spain 
for a year) contains three large ſquares, every ſquare 
having ſeveral outlets into divers ftreets, and all in- 
The firſt, and chief, is called, the 


Beef-market. In this ſquare, every Wedneſday, is 
kept a market for raw hides, tanned leather, and 
ſhoemakers tools; and in the ware houſes, up ſtairs, 
on the eaſt and ſouth ſides of the ſquare, is the great 
market for Colcheſter bays. 
The ſecond ſquare is divided into two oblongs ; 


in the firſt is the fiſh market, and in the other a 


market for country higlers, who bring pork, butter, 


eggs, pigs, rabbets, fowls, Wc. 


n the north part of the fiſh market, the place be- 
ing too large for the fiſhmongers uſe, are the ſtalls 
tchers for mutton and veal, the beſt 
and largeſt of which, that England can produce, are 
to be bought there ; and the eaſt part is a fleſh- 
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is divided into three parts: round the circumference 
is the butter-market, with all the ſorts of higlery 
goods, as before; the fouth part is the poultry- 
market, and the bacon-market; and the center is 
an herb-market. And many more conveniences and 
additions lately made to this prodigious market, 
which we have not room to particularize, _ 
All the other markets follow the ſame method, in 
proportion to the room they have for it. 
here are two corn- markets, viz. Mark- lane and 


Queenhith. The Corn-Exchange in Mark- lane is an 


elegant modern building; and here are ſold immenſe 
quantities of corn that are brought by ſea, from the 


counties which lie commodious for that carriage. 


Here corn may be faid not to be ſold by horſe- loads, 
or cart-loads, but by ſhip-loads z and, except the 


corn-chambers and magazines in Holland, when the 


fleets come in from Dantzick and England, the whole 
world cannot equal the quantity bought and fold 
here; for no quantity york, n= wanted either for home 
conſumption, or for foreign exportation, but the 
corn- factors, who are the managers of this market, 
are ready to ſupply it. 8 


Queenhith is chiefly for malt; the barley of which 


takes up the ground of fo many hundred thouſand 


acres of land in the counties of Surry, Bucks, Berks, 
Oxford, Southampton, and Wilts, and 1s called weſt 


country malt. 
It is true, a very great quantity of malt, and of 
other corn too, is brought to ſome ot}. cr places on 
the river, and fold there; viz. to Milford- lane, above 
the bridge, and the Hermitage, below the bridge; 
but this is, in general, a branch of the trade of the 
other places. 5 9880 
It muſt not be omitted, that Queenhith is alſo a 
very great market for meal, as well as malt, and, 
perhaps, the greateſt in England. | 
The next market, which is more than ordinary 
NS > remark- 
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remarkable, is kept every morning at the Coal-Ex- 
change at Billingſgate. The ſpot on which the Ex- 
change now ſtands, was formerly called Romeland; 
but from what original it derived that name, hiſtory 
0G OO LY os wir By el 

The city of London, and parts adjacent, as alſo 
all the ſouth of England, are ſupplied with coa!;, by 


fea, called therefore Sea- coal, from Newcaſtle-upon- 
Tyne, and from the coaſt of Durham and Northum- 


berland. This trade is eſteemed the great nurſery of 
our ſeamen. I ſhall have occaſion to ſay more of it 
in my account of the northern parts of England. 


The quantity of coals, which, one year with an- 
other, are burnt, and conſumed. m and about this 


city, is ſuppoſed to be about 800,000 chaldrons, 
every chaldron containing 36 buſhels, and generally 

. weighing 3000 weight. God 
Moſt of theſe. coals are bought and ſold. at this 

Exchange; and though ſometimes, eſpecially in caſe 


of a war, or of contrary winds, a fleet from 500 to 


700 fail of ſhips comes up the river, at. a time, yet 
they never want a market. The brokers. of theſe 
coals are called Crimps ; the veſſels they load their 
thips with at. Newcaſtle, Keels ; and the ſhips that 
bring them, Cats, and Hags, or Hag-boats, Fly- 
boats, and the like ; | | 


It muſt be obſerved, that as the city of London 


occaſions the conſumption of ſo great a quantity af 
corn and coals, ſo the meaſurement of them is under 
the inſpection of the lord mayor and court of alder- 
men; and for the direction of it, there is allowed 
a certain number of corn-meters, and coak-meters, 
whoſe places are for Jife, and bring them in a very 
conſiderable income. Ter 


That able and worthy commander, Captain Cook, has 
determined, from the fulleſt experience, that theſe ſtrong roomy 
veſſels, which draw little water in proportion to their bulk, 
are the fitteſt ſhips for making diſcoveries in the moſt diſtant 
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They have abundance of pour men empiayes un- 
ed meters, and are, or 


der them, who are alſo cal 
ought to be freemen of the eity. 


This is, indeed, a kind of tax, as well upon the 
coals as corn; but the buyer is abundantly recom- 
penſed, by being aſcertained in his meaſure ; for the 


ſworn meters are ſo placed between the buyer and 


the ſeller, and have ſo many eyes upon them (being 
beſides men of character,) that there is hardly ever 
any room for complaint on this head. 


XI. Of the public Schools and Libraries, the Britiſh 
Miuſeum, and other eſtabliſhments, tending to pro- 


mote learning and ſcience. 


4 


the Royal Free- ſchool, at Weſtminſter, founded by 


Queen Elizabeth, is not outdone even by thoſe of 
Wincheſter and Eton, for the excellent ſcholars it has 
produced, and is in a very flouriſhing condition. 


St. Paul's ſchool, founded by Dr. Colet, dean of 


St. Paul's, is a fine foundation for 153 boys, to be 


taught — 


crc 


- 


ants - Taylors School, in Suffolk-lane, 


'Thames-ftreet, was founded by Sir Thomas \ bite, 


founder of St. John's college, Oxon, for 100 ſcholars 


| 


to be taught gratis, 100 more for half a crown, and 
another 100 for five ſhillings a quarter; and has 46 
fellowſhips eſtabliſhed in St. John's college, for 
{ſcholars elected from this ſchool. | | 
Another excellent ſchool was founded at Mercers- 
chapel, by that company. 18 
To ſay nothing of the noble foundation of the Char- 


ter-houſe, mentioned before, and of upwards of 70 


charity-ſchools, upheld by the benevolent contribu- 
tions of charitable perſons ; nor of the mathematical 


and other ſchools at Chriſt's hoſpital ; nor of the li- 


braries 
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braries of the Temple and other Inns of court, that 
of Caſtle-yard, near the Mews, &c. 45 

In Redcroſs-ſtreet, near Cripplegate, an handſome 
building was erected Anno 21727, by the late Dr. 
Daniel Williams, a diffenting teacher, for a public 
library for the uſe of the diſſenting miniſters of 
London. | | | 

The profeſſors of the college founded by Sir Tho- 


toric, phyſic, muſic. 
TheAntiquary ſociety, incorporated Nov. 2, 1751. 

Their anniverſary, St. George's-day : place of meet- 

ing, Chancery-lane. | 


1691, Bartlet's-Buildings, Holbourn. It overſees all 
the charity-ſchools, dif ibutes religious books and 
tracts, and ſupports the proteſtant miſſion in the 
Eaſt-Indies, jointly with the King of Denmark, 


parts incorporated by charter 1701, meets at St. 


'The members are truſtees for Codrington college in 
Cambridge. The Rev. Dr. Edward Young, of 


guineas for promoting its worthy ends. 
The library at Sion college, London wall, 
ſounded by Thomas White, D. D. 1623, and incor- 
porated by King Charles II. RE Is 
Society for the encouragement of arts, manufac. 
_ tures, and commerce, — 1753. A moſt lau- 
dable and proſperous inſtifution. 1 
The valuable collection, called the Cotton Libra- 
ry, is fo well known, that we ſhall only further 
mention the great difaſter that befell it in the year 
1931, when a fire happened, which burnt and defa- 
ced a great number of valuable manuſcripts ; but 
moſt 


mas Gretham, in Biſhopſgate-ſtreet, 1581, who read 
lectures at four o'clock every afternoon during 
term-time, in divinity, aftronomy, geometry, the- 


he ſociety for promoting Chriſtian knowledge, 
The fociety for propagating the goſpel in foreign : 


Martin's library, near the Mews, — — 


Wellwyn, Hertfordſhire, generouſly gave 1000 


moſt happily 
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moſt happily it was diſcovered and extinguiſhed, be- 
fore it made fo great a deſtruction as was at firſt ap- 
— :--- 1 Hog; 
'The Britiſh Muſeum, which conſiſts. of Sir Hans 
| Sloane's famous collection of curioſities and natural 
productions; his library of printed books, his ma- 
nuſcripts, all together coſting him more than 50, oool. 

which he directed to be offered to the parliament for 
20, oool. and was accepted on theſe terms. The Cot- 
ton Library being joined to it, the whole required 
ſo much room, that Montague -houſe in Bloomſbury, 
a very noble and roomy manſion, was purchaſed, as 

a fit repoſitory for ſo valuable a treaſure. Another 

famous library of printed books and MSS. has been 
alſo purchaſed by the public, and added to the a- 
bove, collected by the late earl of Oxford, called 
The Harleian Library. - 

The names and numbers of the ſeveral things 
contained in Sir Hans Sloane's collection only are 
as follow: | FR 8 

1. The library, which, including about 347 vols. 

of drawings and illuminated books, 3506 vols. of 

'MSS. together with the books of prints, conſiſts of 

about 50,000 vols. 5 | 
2. Medals. 

3. Seals, &c. 268. | | 

4 Cameos, 1ntaglio's, &c. about 700. 

5. Precious ſtones, agates, jaſpers, &c. 2256. 

6. Veſſels, &c. of agates, jaſpers, & . 542. 

7. Cryſtals, ſpars, &c. 1864 

8. Foflils, flints, ſtones, &c. 1275. 

9. Metals, mineral ores, &c. 2725. 

10. Earths, ſands, ſalts, &c. 1333. 

11. Bitumens, ſulphurs, ambers, ambergris, &c 
ns Palez, mic, 388. 

13. Teſtacea, or ſhells, 5848. 
14. Corals, ſponges, &c. 1461. | 
15. Echini, echinites, &c, 659. 16. Aſte- 
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16. Aſteriæ, trochi, entrochi, &c. 241. 
ry. Cruſtacea, or crabs, &c. 368. 

18. Stellz marine, &c. 178. 

19. Fiſhes, and their parts, 1555. 


different ſpecies, 1172. 

21. Vipers, ſerpents, &c. 521. 
22. Quadrupedes, &c. 1886. 
23. Inſects, 5439. 


&c. 756. 7 

235. Vegetables, as ſeeds, gums, woods, roots, 
&c. 12. 506. CRT | 5 Eve: 
26. Hortus ficcus, or vols. of dried plants, 334. 


28. Pictures and drawings, & c. framed, 301. 
5 Mathematical inſtruments, 55. 
A ; 


the above particulars are entered and num- 
bered, with ſhort accounts of them, and references 


them, in 38 vols. in folio, and eight in quarto. 


of the adding the King's and the Harleian libraries, 
was never before amal 

one ever be compiled again, unlefs ſuch another al- 
moſt miraculous combination of cauſes ſhould ap- 
pear to give it origin: unleſs Providence again ſhould 


edge, and ſo great benevolence : ſuch talens, and 


the life of him, who was poſſeſſed of them, almoſt to 
the age of a patriarch. | 
The Arch 1 of Canterbury, the Lord High 
Chancellor, and the Speaker of the Houſe of Com- 
ants, and ſervants, in the Muſeum. "ia 
Feb. 23, 1756. A committee of the truſtees of 
the Britiſh Muſeum waited on the executors of the 
| late 


20. Birds, and their parts 3 eggs, and neſts of 
24. Humana, as calculi, anatomical preparations, 
27. Miſcellaneous things, natural, &c. 2093. 


of ſeyeral writers, who have hitherto written about 
It is certain, that a treaſure like to this, excluſive 


ed together; nor can ſuch an 


= together in one mortal being ſg much true know 


ſuch affluence of fortune; and ſhould again extend 


mons, have the nomination of all the officers, aſſiſt- 
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late Colonel Lethieullier, to return thanks for the 
valuable legacy left to the public by that gentleman; 
being a fine mummy, and a curious collection of 
Egyptian antiquities. On this occaſion Pitt Lethieul- 
lier, Eſq; nephew to the colone], preſented them 
with ſeveral antiquities, which he himſelf had col- 
lected, during his reſidence at Grand Cairo; and as 
an addition to the Cottonian library, Mrs. Maddox, 
relic to the late Mr. Maddox, hiſtoriographer royal, 
left by her will her huſband's large oY valuable 
collection of MSS. which had engaged his attention 
tor many years; and which are faid to afford materi- 
als for a complete Hiſtory of Menures, which is 
* wanted. 255 ; : a | 
lis majeſty, in the year 1757, was graciouſly 
pleaſed * to the Britiſh 83 foe 
collection of books and MSS. commonly known by 
the name of the King's Library, which was founded 
by Henry, prince of Wales, eldeſt ſon of king James 
I. amounting to about 10,200, and the manuſcripts 
to about 1800; which, till the fire that happened 
Oct. 13, 1731, were kept in the ſame houſe with the 
The Cotton Library; on which occaſion they were 
removed to the old. Dormitory, Weſtminſter, and 
now to the Muſeum. 5 
XII. Of the Shipping in the Thames, and the Trade 
carried on by-means of that noble River. 


| 1 HE whole river, from London- bridge to Black- 
wall, is one great arſenal: nothing in the world 
is like it. The great building- yards at Sardam, 
near Amſterdam, are {aid to outdo it in the number 
of ſhips which are built there; and they tell us, 
that there are more ſhips generally ſeen at Amſter- 
dam; then in the bases in 7 : 
I will not fay, but that there may be more veſ- 
ſels built at Sardam, and the parts adjacent, than 
in the river Thames; but then mult it be 2 
| I. at 
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1. That the Engliſh build for themſelves prinei- 
pally, the Dutch for all the world. | 
2. That almoſt all the ſhips. the Dutch have are 
built there, whereas not one fifth part of our fliip- 
ping is built in the Thames. | | 


3. That we ſee more veſſels in leſs room at Am- 


ſterdam; but, ſetting aſide their hoys, bilanders, and 
ſchouts, which are in great numbers always there, 
being veſſels peculiar to their inland and coaſting 
navigation, you do not fee more, nor near fo many 
ſhips of force at Amſterdam, as at London. 

That part of the river Thames, which is properly 


the harbour, and where ſhips wa deliver, or un- 
; and begins at 


load their cargoes, is called theſPoo 
the turning of the river out of Limehouſe Reach, 
and extends to the Cuſtom-houſe quay. In this com- 


_ paſs I have had the curioſity to count the ſhips as 


well as I could, en paſſant, and have found about 
20oo fail of all forts, not reckoning barges, lighters, 


or pleaſure boats, and yachts, but of veſſels that 


really go to ſea. eee TUTS 

It is true, the river, or Pool, ſeemed at that time 
to be pretty full of ſhips; as alſo that I included the 
* which lay in Deptford and Blackwall reaches, 


and in the wet docks; but then I did not include the 


men of war at the king's-yard, and at the wet dock 


at Deptford, which were not a few. 


In the river there are, from Battle-bridge, on the 


city ſide; and the Hermitage-bridge, on the city 
fide, reckoning to Blackwall, ore he | 


Several wet docks for laying up  _ *] Mer- 
Between 20 and 30 dry docks for epi chant- 
Between 20 and 30 yards for building ] Ships. 


Including the buildings of kghters, hoys, &c. but 
excluding all boat-builders, wherry-builders ; and, 
above bridge, barge-builders. 

To enter into any deſeription of the great maga- 
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zines of all manner of naval ſtores, for the furniſh- 
Ing thoſe builders, would be endleſs. 4 


XIII. Of the manner by which the City is ſupplied 
with Mater.. 
O city in the world is fo well furniſhed with 
water as London, for the neceſſary occaſions there, 
as well as for the extinguithing of fires, when they 
happen. ele: 
1. By the great convenience of water, which be- 
ing every-where laid in the ſtreets in large timber 


pipes, as well from the Thames as the New River, 
thoſe pipes are furniſhed with a fire-plug, of which 


the pariſh-officers have the key ; and when opened, 


let out, not a pipe, but, as one may ſay, a river of 


water into the ſtreets ; fo that making but a dam in 
the channel, the whole ſtreet is immediately under 
water to ſupply the engines. GE 

2. By the great number of admuable engines, of 
which almoſt every pariſh has one, and tome halls 


alſo, and ſeveral private citizens, have them of their 


own; fo that no ſooner does a fire break out, but 
the houſe is immediately ſurrounded with engines, 
and a flood of water poured upon it, til] it is extin- 
guiſhed. However, in ſpite of all theſe regulations, 


there have been too many inſtances of fires getting 


a great head before water could be procured. 

3. The ſeveral inſurance offices of which I have 
before ſpoken, have each of them a certain ſet of 
men, whom they keep in conſtant pay, and fur- 


niſh with tools proper for their work, and to whom 


they give jack caps, of leather, able to keep them 
from hurt, if brick or timber, or any thing not of 
too great a bulk, ſhould fall upon them. Theſe men, 
whom they call fre- men, make it their buſineſs to be 
ready at call, all hours, to aſſiſt in caſe of fire; and 
it muſt be acknowledged they are very dextrous, 
bold, diligent, and, ſucceſsful. „ 
Vol. II. G | There 
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There are two great engines for raiſing the 


Thames water, one at the bridge, and the other near 


 Broken-whart. | 

However, the New River, which is brought by an 
artificial ſtream from Ware, continues to ſupply the 
greater part of the city. Of this river 1 ſhall take 


tarther notice in my deſcription of Hertfordſhire, 


where it takes its riſe. 


| The Chelſea Water-works, as they arecalled, are 
alſo of no ſmall uſe for the new buildings at that 


end of the town. There is a noble cut (which is a 
large, though not long, river of itſelf) from the 
Thames to near the Queen's-houſe garden-wall, 
where are two engines which work by fire alternate- 
ly for raiſing the water into large iron pipes, through 
which it is conveyed to a great reſervoir of water in 
Hyde-park, to anſwer the above purpoſe. 
Shadwell Water-works ſupply. the eaſtern- parts 
beyond the Tower; and there are lately water- 
works at Bow. es 5 
Formerly there were ſeveral beautiful conduits in 
London, the water of whichwas very ſweet and good, 
and brought to them at a vaſt expence from ſeveral 
diſtant ſprings, in large leaden pipes. Some of theſe 


were rebuilt fince the fire; but now the city is ſo 


well ſupplied with water, that they are either quite 
demoliſhed, or entirely out of uſe. That in Cheap- 
ſide, which ſtood in the broad part adjoining toNew- 


gate-ſtreet, Pater-nofter-Row, and St. Paul'sC hurch- 


yard, was the laſt pulled down; and a ſtatue pro- 
poſed to be built in its place, in honour of the great 
King William III. and it muſt be owned, that it is 


one of the moſt commodious places for ſuch a pur- 


poſe in the whole city. But it being ſet on foot, as 
ſome thought, by party on one fide, was rejected, 
from far leſs laudable motives, by party onthe other. 
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XIV. Of the Chriſtenings and burials in London, c. 


Of the importance of the city of London to the 4w/hole 


Kingdom. 


L E T us now mention ſomething briefly in rela- 
tion to the yearly births and burials of this extended 
city. I ſhall only take notice, that whereas the ge- 


neral number of the burials in the year 1666, and 


farther back, were from 17,000 to 19,000 in a year, 
the yearly bill for the year 1777, amounted as fol- 
—_—_ | | 

Chriftened — — 


Buried — — 


— 18, 300 


: i: 
Here is to be obſerved, that the number of burials 


exceeding ſo much the number of births, is, becauſe 
as it is not the number born, but the number chriſt- 
ened, that are ſet down, which is taken from the 
parith regiſter ; ſo all the children of diſſenters of 
every ſort, Proteſtant, Popiſh, and Jewiſh, are omit- 


ted, alſo all the children of foreigrers, French, Dutch, 


&c. which are baptized in their own churches, and 
all the children of thoſe who are ſo poor, that they 
cannot get them regiſtered: So that if a due eſtimate 
be made, the births may bewell ſuppoſed very much 
to exceed the burials. 5 


London returns four members to parliament, Weſt- 


minſter two; theſe ſix, with two from the county of 


Middleſex, make eight, are all thatthis exceeding po- 
pulous county returns, although every ſingle ward 


in London is far ſuperior to moſt of the boroughs in | 
England, and really to many of the greater towns, 


that are repreſented by two members, aud contributes 


infinitely more to the public charge : And, indeed, 


one may aſk, What are the greateſt part of the bo- 


roughs in the county of Cornwall, and many in that 
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of Devon, which two counties alore return 0 mem- 
bers, compared to 20 popubbus viliages one might 
name in the neighbourkood of London? Some of 


which, no doubt, would be conſidered, were a new 
repartition of this kind practicable, and many of 


thoſe petty boroughs be obliged to give them up. 


XV. The benefit to the public of a good underſtanding 


Betaueen the CourT and City. 


Havre ſhewn the grandeur and importance 


ot this great metropolis, it remains only to ob- 
ſerve, how neceffary it is for the good of the whole 
kingdom, that there ſhould be a right underſtanding 
cultivated between the adminiſtration and that. For 

There has formerly beena great emulation between 
the court- end of the town and the city ; and it was 


ſeriouſly propoſed in a certain reign, how the court 


thould humble the city; nor was it an impracticable 
thing at that time, had the perniciaus ſcheme: been 


carried on. Indeed it was carried further than con- 


ſiſted with the prudence of a good government, or of 


a wile people; for the court envied the city's riches, 


and the citizens were ever jealous of the court's de- 
ſigns. The moſt fatal ſteps * court took at that time 
to humble the city, were, 1. The ſhutting up the 
Exchequer : And, 2. The bringing a. quo warranto 
againſt their charter. But tbe things can but be 
touched at here. The city outlived all; and both 
the attempts turned to the diſcredit of the party who 
puſhed them on. The city is, indeed, and at all times 


muſt be, ſo neceflary to the court, that no prudent 


adminiſtration will ever ſeek occaſion for miſunder- 
ſtandings with it; but will, if not infatuated, do all 
in its power to encourage and increaſe the opulence 
of the city, which, upon any emergency, will be able 
and willing, if not diſobliged, to ſupport the court, 

and 
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and furniſh means to protect the kingdom, againſt 
either foreign or domeſt ic enemies. | | 
Here, at the cloſe of our account of this famous 
metropolis, it will not be amiſs to take notice, that 
an act paſſed in the ſeſſions of parliament 1759, 1760, 
intitled, An act for widening certain ſtreets, lanes, an 
paſſages, wi: hin the city of | Pram and liberties there- 
of ; and for opening certain new ſireets and ways within 
the ſame ; and for other purpoſes therein mentioned. 
This act has been carried into execution with ſuch 
ſalutary effect, as to render London the moſt commo- 
dious city, in Europe: Several new ſtreets have been 
opened, and many paſſages widened; which contri- 


bute greatly to the intereſt and magnificence of this 
metropolis. By another act paſſed in 1766, For the 


better cleauſing, paving, and enlightening the city of Lon- 
don, and liberties t way and for preventing obſtruc- 
tions and annoyances within the ſame, &c. the powers 
given in the former act are inforced, and new powers 
granted; inpurſuance of which, the great ſtreets have 


been paved with whyn-quarry ſtone, or rock-ſtone, i 


or ſtone of a flat ſurface; figns and poſts, pent-houſes, 
gutters, &c. and all other projections and annoyances 
have been removed. The names of ſtreets have been 
_ affixed in conſpicuous places, and the-houſes num- 
bered. Lamps have been put up at proper diſtances, 
and the act alſo provides «rate upon the houſholders, 
and aSunday rofl at the ſeveral turnpikes in the envi- 
rons of the city, to carry the purpoſes thereof into 
execution, and to continue the ſtreets, &c. in con- 
ſtant repair, with penalties on all offenders. In 1567, 
an act paſſed for making proviſion for fiſhing, &c. 
and making Black-friars bridge free from toll ; to 
take off the toll at London bridge; for embanking the 
Thames from Paul's Wharf to Milford-lane; for re- 
pairing the royal Exchange; for rebuilding the goal 
of Newgate, &c. &c. All which have been begun 
to be put into execution: And when we conſider that 
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ence of London, as I have taken notice in the coun- 
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being increaſed, and ſome of them more than trebly 
bigger than formerly they were. . 
Today is ſo remarkable for the retreat of weal- 
thy citizens, that there are, at this time, above an 
hundred coaches kept in it. Fi: | 
Newington, Tottenham, Edmonton, and Endfield, 
ſtand all in a line north from the city. The in- 
creaſe of buildings is ſo great in them all, that they 
| ſeem, to a traveller, to be one continued ftreet ; 
eſpecially Tottenham and Edmonton ; and the new 
buildings fo far exceed the old, eſpecially in their 


value, and the figure of the inhabitants, that the 


faſhion of the town is quite altered. 


* 


At Tottenham, we ſee the remains of a modern 
brick building, in form of an obeliſk, on the ſpot 


where one of Queen Eleanor's croſſes ſtood. What 
is hereafter ſaid of Waltham Croſs, and that near 
Northampton, may be applied to this. | 
Highgate and Hampſtead are next oa the north 
| fide. As the county does not extend far this way, I 
take no notice of ſmalier towns; nor is there any 
thing of note but citizens houſes for ſeveral miles, 
except the chace, at Endfield, which was indeed a 
beautiful place, when KingJamesT. reſided at Theo- 


balds, for the pleafure of hunting; and was then 


very full of deer, and all forts of game; but it has 
ſuffered ſeveral depredations fince that, and particu- 
larly in the times of ufurpation, when it was flript 
both of game and timber, and tet out in farms to 
tenants for the uſe of the public. | | 
After the Reſtoration it was laid open again; 


woods and groves were ev ery-where planted, and the 
deer; but it is not, nor 


whole chace ſtored with 
perhaps ever will be, wha“ it was. | 
Hampſtead is riſen from a little village, almoſt to 
a city. | | 
The heath extends about a mile every way, and 
affords a moſt beautiful proſpect; for we ſee here 
G 4 Hanſlip 
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Hanſlip Steeple one way, which is within eight mi 
of Northampton, N.W. to Laindon-hill in Eller, 2 
other way eaſt, at leaſt 66 miles from one another. 
The proſpect to London, and beyond it to Banſtead- 
downs, fouth ; Shooters-hill, ſouth-eaft ; Red-hill, 


interrupted. Indeed, due north, we ſee no fa 
than to Barnet, which is not above fix miles —_— 
Beſides the long room at Hampſtead, in which the 
company meet publicly on a Monday evening to play 
at cards, &c. there is an aſſembly- room 60 feet long 
and zo wide, elegantly decorated. Every one = 
does not ſubfcribe pays half a crown for admittance. 
Every gentleman who ſubſcribes a guinea for the ſea- 
ion, has a ticket for himſelf, and for two ladies. 


_ the noble ſeat of the Earl of Mansfield. Great judg- 


The houſe has been greatly improved and enr 
and contains, among other 6 
drawing- room, of which the novel deſign, and ele- 
gant decorations, are a eredit to the taſte of Mr. 
Adam, the architect, and his noble employer. : 
__ Adjoining to this, is the delightful villa of Col, 
Fitzroy, Several acres of fine ground, lately open 
fields, are here taken in and incloſed, laid out in ſer- 
pentine ſweeps, and planted here and there with 
clumps of trees. At the bottom of theſe, on the 
back road to Kentith Town. is a neat Gothic build- 
ing, with a ſmall but fine baſon of water before it 
and commanding a full yiew of the ponds which ex- 
tend over the heath, and give a romantie view to the 
whole proſpect, conſiſting of hill and dale. 


a little market- town, on the road to St. Alban's; for 


from London to St. Alban's, being the famous high 
| 8 road 


ſouth-weſt; and Windſor-caſtle, weft, is alſo un- 


On the north-eaſt fide of Hamſtead is Caen- Wood. 


ment and expence have been employed in improving 
and heightening the natural 33 of oe we 


From Hampſtead I made an excurſion to Edgware, | 


it 1s certain, that this was formerly the main road 
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road called Watling-ſtreet, which reached from 
London to Shrewſbury, and on towards Wales. 
Near this town, the late Duke of Chandois built 
one of the moſt magnificent palaces in England, with 
a pro fuſion of expence, and fo well furniſſied within, 
that it had hardly its equal in England. The ſtucco + 
and gilding were done by the famous Pargotti. The 
great hall was painted by Paolucci; the p1tlars were 
of marble ; the great ſtair-caſe was extremely fine ; 
and the ſteps were all of marble, every ſtep being of 
one whole piece, abou 22 feet in length. 
The avenue was ſpacious and majeſtic ; and as it 
gave you the view of two fronts, joined, as it were, 
in one, the diſtance not admitting you to ſee the 
angle, which was in the centre; ſo you were agree- - 
ably drawn in, to think the front of the houle al- 
moſt twice as large as it was. . 
And yet, when you come nearer, you were again 
ſurpriſed, by ſeeing the winding paſſage opening, 
as it were, a new front to the eye, of near 120 feet 
wide, which you had not ſeen before; ſo that you 
were loſt awhile in looking near at hand for what 
you ſo plainly ſaw at a great diſtance. | 
The gardens were well deſigned, and had a vaſt 
variety in them, and the canals were large and noble. 
The chapel. was a ſingularity, both in its building 
and the beauty of its workmanſhip; and the late 
Duke, at one time, maintained there a full choir, and 
had the worſhip performed with the beſt muſic, 
after the manner of the chapel royal. Hack we 
Sorry I am, that I am obliged to ſay, that ail theſe 
beauties were, inftead of are. But ſuch is the fate of 
ſublunary things, that all this grandeur is already at 
an end ! The turniture and curioſities were brought 
to-public auction, and this ſuperb edifice is quite de- 
moliſhed. The ſhorteſt duration that perhaps ever 
great houſe had, where the poſſetfor fell not under 
public cenſure, or by the maltgnity of powerful ene- 
6 53 e mies, 
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intercepted the ſighi on that ſide. More to the ſouth 
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mies, making him a ſacrifice to the paſſions of a 


prince, as hath been the caſe in leſs happy governments 


than the Britiſh. We ſhall not enter into the cauſes 
of this unhappy cataſtrophe; but if we did, it would 
appear, that the great founder was more to be pitied, 


and even admired, than blamed, having made a noble, 
though ineffeQual ſtand, to prevent a more general 


ruin to the African company, which he was at the 


head of, and which ſwallowed up the fortune of one 


of the moſt munificent and princely-ſpirited noble- 


men that ever adorned this nation. Mr. Hallet, an 


upholſterer in London, bought this ſpot, and built 1 


on it a ſmall but neat and elegant villa. | 
The fields between London and this place are con- 


ſtantly kept in graſs, there being ſcarce any arable 
land intervening ; and it is chiefly from hence that 


London is ſupplied with hay; fo that it is no un- 
common thing, to fee 100 loads of hay go up to 
London on a market-day, and each of thel 
bring back a load of dung for dreſſing the land, which 
preſerves the ground in good Heart. 5 
Two miles from Edgware, we go up a ſmaller aſ- 
cent by the greater road; when leaving the ſtreet- way 
cn the right, we enter a ſpacious common called 
Buſhy-heath, where again we have a very agreeable 
proſpect. On the right hand, we have in view the 


town of St. Alban's ; and all the ſpaces between, and 


farther beyond it, look like a garden. The incloſed 


corn-fields make one grand parterre; the thick-plant- 


ed hedge-rows ſeem like a wilderneſs or labyrinth ; 


and the yillages interſperſed look like ſo many ſeveral 
noble feats of gentlemen at a diſtance. In a word, 


it is all nature, and yet looks like art. On the left 
hand we fee the weſt end of London, Weſtminſter- 
Abbey, and the parliament-houſe ; but the body of 
"the city is cut off by the hill, at which Hampſtead 
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we have Hampton- court, and S. W. Windſor, and, 
between both, thoſe beautiful parts of Middleſex and 
Surry, on the banks of the Thames, which are the 
moſt agreeable in the world. But I maſt travel no 
farther this way, till J have taken a journey weſt 
from London, and ſeen what the country aftords that 
way. 
The next towns adjacent to London, are Knights- 
bridge, Brompton, — Chelſea, Hammer- 
ſmith, Fulham, Brentford, Iſteworth, Twickenham, 
Ke. all of them near, or adjoining to, the river 
Thames; and which, by the beauty of their build- 
ings, make good the north ſhore of the river, an- 
ſwerable to what I have already deſcribed. | 
But here I ought not to omit mentioning the bridge 
from Fulham to Putney, croſs the Thames; which 
is a large wooden fabric, and as convenient, by its 
many angular indentings, for foot-paſſengers, as for 

horſes and coaches. A neat wooden £75 has 
likewiſe been built within thefe few years from 
Chelſea to Batterſea, in order, as I am informed, to 
improve the town of Batterſea, which has been long 
ſinking into decay, and does not, as yet, ſeem to 
have received any material advantages from this 
ſcheme. The church of Batterſea, being in a ruin- 
ous condition, was lately taken down, and a new 
one built on the ſame ſpot, in the modern taſte ; 
but the ſpire is in a wretched ſtile. 

EKenſington cannot be named without mentionin 
the King's palace there: It was originally an old 
houſe of the Earl of Nottingham, of whom King 
William bought it, and then enlarged it as we ſee ; 
ſome of the old building ſtill remaining in the cen- 

ter of the houſe. | 

The houſe itſelf fronts to the garden three ways; 
the gardens being now made exceedingly fine, and 
enlarged to ſuch a degree, as to reach quite from the 
great road in Kenſington town, to the Acton road 
| north, 
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north, more than a mile, beſides a great. track of 
round out of Hyde-park. The noble piece of wa- 
ter in Hyde-park, called The Serpentine River, looks 


finely from theſe beautiful gardens, and is a great 


ornament to them. The firſt laying out of theſe 
gardens was the deſign of the late Queen Mary ; 
who, finding the air agreed with the King, reſolved 
to make it agreeable to herſelf too, and gave the 
firſt orders for enlarging them. 

Queen Anne 1mproved what her ſiſter begun, and 
delighted very much in the place; and often was 
pleated to make the green-houſe, which is very beau- 
tiful, her ſummer ſupper-houſe. 5 
And her late Majeſty Queen Caroline completed 
the whole, by the additions juſt now mentioned. 

As this palace opens to the weſt, there are two 
great wings built, for receiving ſuch as neceflarily 
attend the court, and a large Port-cocher at the en- 
trance, with a poſtern, and a ſtone gallery, on the 
fourth fide of the court, which leads to the great 
ſtair-caſe. The gardens and green-houſe, however, 
have been deprived of many of their beauties to 
enrich Richmond and Kew, as his preſent Majeſty 
never reſides at Kenſington“. | 

Kenſington bas increaſed in buildings, abounds 
with handſome houſes, and has a pretty ſquare. 
Ho'1and-kouſe, built by Henry Rich, Earl of Hol- 


land, in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, was the ſeat 


of the late Lord Holland, and is a very ſuperb edi- 


tice of the old ſtructure. Campden-houſe, once a 
noble retreat, has loſt its ſplendor, and is become a 
Loarcing-ſchool for young ladies. 


South of Kenſington ſtands Chelſea, at which place 


ä IS 

> The inhabitants of Kenſington were afraid, when they 

found the court was no longer to be held there, that their 

houſes and lodgings would be forſaken. The very contrary, 

however, has happened, owing to its being ſo convenient a 

louging-place. for city invalids ; which is further improved 
by the gardens being now open to the public. 
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is the nobleſt building, and one of the beſt founda- 


tions of its kind in the world, for maimed and old 
ſoldiers, built by fir Chriſtopher Wren. It is a fine 
ſtructure, and extremely convenient, though leſs 
magnificent and coſtly than that of Greenwich for 
ſeamen ; but had the former been the model for the 
latter, the difference in the expence would have pro- 
vided for twice the number of ſuperannuated failors ; 
and were the ſalaries of the officers in both ſo reduc- 
ed, as the nature and deſign of an hoſpital require, 
that is to ſay, were the principal officers ſuch as 
would be contented to live as gentlemen only, and 
not as perſons of high rank and diſtinction, emu- 
lating, as ſome have heretofore done, the firſt quality 
in the kingdom, luxury would not have dared to ſhew 
its face in walls conſecrated to charity; nor would 
there have needed fo great a part of the ſtructure to 
be taken up in houſes of officers, fome of them re- 
ſembling palaces more than what they are. Plain 
and neat, methinks, ſhould be the effential charac- 
teriſtics of houſes thus devoted; and thoſe who would 
not have been ſo fatisfied, thould not either have fought 
or accepted of the offices; much leſs thould any of 
theſe offices have been made finecures. | 

At Chelſea allo is the phyſic-garden belonging to 
the company of Apothecaries of London ; which 
long continued in a very flourithing condition, un- 
der the ſkilful management of the late botaniſt Mr. 
Philip Miller, F. R. 8, to whom Engliſh horticul- 
ture owes the higheſt obligations, for the great im- 
provements he made by his publications in that moſt 

uſeful branch of natural knowledge. 

Sir Robert Walpole, afterwards earl of Orford, 
had a fine houſe at Chelſea, adjoining, in a manner, 

to the royal hoſpital. It was adorned with noble 
pictures; but the houſe, having been fold by the 
late earl, is now in other hands. 

Near the ſaid hoſpital were, till within theſe few 

years, 
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years, a neat and beautiful houſe and gardens, built 
by the late earl of Ranelagh. But the gardens and 
out-buildings have been quite deſtroyed, and the 
grounds ſold out in parcels to builders, and other 
purchaſers, E 8 HY 

The manſion is now turned into a place of enter- 


tainment, the moſt polite in this kingdom, and filled 


with the beſt company, who drink tea and coffee in 
the ſummer-evenings, where there is an excellent 
band of muſic to accompany the beſt fingers. A ro- 
tunda is erected in the gardens, to feaſt the eyes of 
belles and beaux, who crowd thither to become 


ſpectators to one another, for the benefit of the pro- 
prietor. As to the building itſelf, it is a fine ſtruc- 


ture, and one of the largeſt rooms in the world, bein 
1 30 feet diameter: a ſtanding monument of the pre- 
d ominant taſte of the preſent age. 

| muſt not paſs over ſo ſlightly the noble ſeat of 
the late earl of Burliagton, at Chiſwick, which was 
a plain uſeful houſe, with a number of good of- 


fices about it: but as a part of the old houſe was 


deſtroyed ſome years ago by fire, his lordſhip erected 


a beautiful caſino near; which, for elegance of taſte, 


ſurpaſſes every thing of its kind in England, if not 
in Europe. The court in front of the houſe is of a 
der e ſize to the building, which is gravel- 
ed, and kept always very neat. On each fide are 


yew-hedges, in panels, with termini, placed at pro- 
per diſtance ; in front of which are planted two rows 


of cedars of Libanus, which at preſent have a fine 
effect to the eye, at a ſinall diſtance from the houſe; 


for the dark ſhade of theſe folemn ever-green trees 


occaſion a fine contraſt with the elegant white build- 
ing which appears between them. Theſe gardens 
were among the firſt that introduced the preſent taſte; 
but that is all their merit, when compared with many 
others ſince made. DEE | 

The aſcent to the houſe is by a noble flight of 
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ſtone ſteps, on one ſide of which is the ſtatue of Inigo 
Jones, and on the other that of Palladio. The por- 
tico is ſupported by fine fluted pillars, of the Corin- 
thian order; and the cornice, freeze, and architrave, 
are as rich as poſſible; ſo that the front of this build- 
ing ſtrikes every perſon (though not a nice judge of 
architeQure) with uncommon pleaſure. 
The other front towards the garden is plaĩner; but 
yet is very bold and grand, having a pleaſing ſimpli- 
City, as hath alſo the ſide- front, towards the Serpen- 
tine River, which is different from the other two. 
The inſide of the houſe is finiſhed in the higheſt 
taſte, the cielings being richly gilt and painted; and 
the rooms are filled. with admirable pictures; and 
though the houſe is ſmall, yet it would take up more 
room than can be allowed here, to deſcribe the par- 
ticular beauties of 1t. 
At North-End, near Hammerſmith, are the hand- 
ſome houſe and finely-diſpoſed gardens of the earl of 
Hillſborough, in * ary ſince created baron of Har- 
wich, in England. Here is likewiſe one of the ſeats 
of ſir Gilbert Heathcote, baronet. That of the late 
Britiſh Ariſtophanes, Samuel Foote, though not 
E is elegant, and has extenſive garden grounds, 
laid out in a pretty taſte, and well planted with fruit 
and other trees; but he did not live to ſee them ar- 
rive to perfection. . 
I have now traverſed the beſt part of Middleſex, a 
county made rich, pleaſant, and populous, by the 
neighbourhood of London. The borders of the coun- 
ty have three market-towns, Staines, Colnbrook, and 
Uxbridge : the laſt is a pleaſant large town, full of 
good inns (as the others are,) and famous, in parti- 
_ cular, for having abundance of fine feats of gentle- 
men, and perſons of quality, in the neighbourhood. 
I ſhould never have done, were I to pretend to de- 
ſcribe, though ever ſo ſlightly, the large towns on 
both ſides the river; as, 
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Lambeth, | Reehampton, Ileworth, 
Batterſea, Hammerſmith, | Twickenham, 
Wandſworth, Mortlake, Paddington, 
Fulham, | Brentford, Acton, 
Putney, | Kew, © | Ealing, 

Barnes, | Richmond, And others: 


All crowded and ſurrounded with fine houſes, or ra- 
ther palaces, of the nobility and gentry of England. 

But I ſhould be guilty of a great neglect, if 1 p fed 
by that equally elegant and noble ſtructure called 


 Gunnerſbury-houſe, belonging to her royal highneſs 


the princeſs Amelia. 


It is ſituated near Ealing, between the two great 
weſtern roads, and ſtands on an eminence, the grovnd 


falling gradually from it to the Brentford road; fo 
that from the portico in the back-front of the houſe, 


you have an exceeding fine proſpect of the county of | 


Surry, the river Thames, and all the meadows on the 
borders for ſome miles, as alſo a good view of London. 


This houſe was built by Mr. Webb, who was ſon-in- 


law to the famous Inigo Jones; and, indeed, the ar- 
chitecture ſhews, that it was not planned by that 
celebrated architect himſelf, but deſigned by ſome 
icholar of his; for although the building is as plain 
as poſſible, yet there is a ſimple boldneſs in it, which 
graces all the works of that excellent artiſt, rarely to 
be found in thoſe of other architects. 

The apartments in the houſe are extremely conve- 
nient, and well contrived. The hall is large, having 
rows of columns on each fide. From tierce you 
aſcend, by a noble flight of ſtairs, to a ſalon, which 


is a double cube of 25 feet, and moſt elegantly fur- 


nithed. 

From this room is the entrance to the portico on 
the back-front of the houte, which is ſupported by 
columns, and is a delightful place to fit in, during 
the afternoon, in the ſummer-feafon; for, as it faces 
the ſouth-eaft, the ſun thines on it no longer than 
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two of the clock ; but, extending its beams over the 
country, which is open to the view, renders the 
proſpect very delighttul. Her royal highneſs has 
made great improvements in the ctrcumjacent grounds, 
extended their limits, and adorned them with all the- 
requiſites of modern improvement. 
There are three more market-towns in Middleſex, 
viz. Brentford, the county-town, Edgware, and 
Endfield. | 5 


And now I enter the county of Hertford, a fruit- 
ful ſoil, as it is managed ; for it is certain, it 1s more 
indebted, for 5 to the ſagacity and induſtry 
of the huſbandmen, than to nature. Rich meadows 
are ſeldom found here; for it affords not any large 
rivers: the arable hath generally too much gravel, 
or too much clay; but theſe laſt cold and wet lands 
have been within theſe forty or fifty years greatly im- 

roved, by conveying off the ſuperfluous water by 
238 „ 

The county is well watered for the conveniency of 
the inhabitants, WW” the Lea was the only navi- 
gable ſtream in it, till the year 1757, when an act 
paſſed, for making the river Ivel, and the branches 
thereof, navigable, fromthe river Ouze at Tempsford, 
in the county of Bedford, to Sholting Mill, in the 
parith of Hitchin. This county afſumes the honour 
of giving riſe to ſeveral rivers, viz. thepariſh of Tring 
to the Thames, which, leaving the county at Puten- 
ham, goes by Ayleſbury to Thame, and thence by 
Wheatley-bridge to Dorcheſter, and falls into the Iſis. 

The county may be divided into three pretty equal 
parts, by two great roads, one part lying between the 
north road, which goes through Hertford to Notting- 
ham, &c. and the borders of Cambridgeſhire nous: I 
and thoſe of Efſex eaſt ; another part lying between 
that road and the other, which leads through St. Al- 
ban's to Coventry and Cheſter ; and the third lying be- 
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| tween the laſt road, and the borders of Middleſex, 


ſouth, and thoſe of Bucks weft. 

I ſhall begin with the laſt at Eaſt-Barnet, a tho- 
roughfare-town of note, and well ſupplied with inns: 
it lies high and pleaſant, and was formerly frequented 
for its medicinal waters, and now for its ſwine-mar- 
ket. It has in its neighbourhood ſeveral handſome 
houſes of the Londoners, and which are the more 


pleaſant by being ſo near the chace. On the right 


through Barnet, 1s the late admiral Byng's houſe, 
now belonging to his nephew George Byng, Eſq; 


The neighbourhood of this town are much indebted 


to this gentleman for the pains he took in regulatin 
the incloſure of Endfield Chace. It is to be lamented, 


that all commons, within twenty or thirty miles of 


London, are notincloſed upon ſuch liberal principles. 

Totteridge is near it alſo, and is a pleaſant village. 
It is firuated on a fine eminence, looking to the 
north, over the St. Alban's road into the foreſt; and 
on the ſouth, over the Edgware road, to Harrow, 
&c. It is very clean, and has ſeveral very good houſes 


in it. 


Cheaping-Barnet lies a little north, in the St. Al- 
ban's road; and is remarkable for the deciſive battle 
fought there on Eaſter-day, 1471, between the houſes 
of York and Lancaſter, in which the great earl of 
Warwick, ſtyled King-Maker, was killed, with many 
of the prime nobility, and 10,000 men. 
ſuppoſed to be the 4 
Kicks-end, between St. Alban's and Hatfield roads,a 
little before they meet. And here, anno 1740, a ſtone 
column was erected by the earl of Sa liſbury, on which 
is an inſcription, with an account of that battle. The 
manor is in the property of the duke of Chandois. 
An handſome row of ſix alms-houſes, for ſo many 
widows, founded by James Ravenſcroft, Eſq; in 
1672, with a little L ke to each, 1s in the ſtreet. 
Queen Elizabeth built a free-ſchool houſe of brick in 
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the ſame ſtreet, where nine children are tau ght gralis, 
and all other boys at five ſhillings the quarter. 


About two miles N. W. from hence, on the left 
hand, lies Durdans, formerly the ſeat of the Au- 


ſtins, but ſince of the earl of Albemarle, who pur- 
chaſed it of Sir John Auflin, and greatly beautified 


it, by laying moſt of the neighbouring fields be- 
longing to the eſtate into a park, and turning and 


2 the roads. The houſe ſtands on an emi- 
nence, ſituated in a ſmall valley, ſurrounded with 
pretty high hills at a little diſtance, ſo that in the 
ſummer months it is an agreeable retirement; but 


the ſoil all around it being a ſtrong clay, all the 


rain which falls in winter being detained on the 
ſurface, renders the fituation very cold and moiſt. 
Add to this the want of good water and timber near 
the houſe, except the young trees, which have been 
planted by his lordſhip. 

Idleftrey, or Eleſtre, is a village on the Roman 


Watling-ftreet, on the very edge of Middleſex; but 


it is chiefly noted for its fituation, near Brockley- 
hill, by Stanmore, which affords a fine view croſs 
Middleſex, over the Thames, into Surry. Mr. Phil- 
pot, digging his canal, and foundations for his build- 
ings, upon the ſpot of the old city Sulloniacz, found 


many coins, urns, and other antiquities. They have 


a proverb here relating to the antiquities : 


No heart can think, nor tongue can tell, 


What lies 'twween Brockley-hill and Pennywel, 


Pennywel is a parcel of cloſes acroſs the valle 
beyond Brockley- hill, where foundations arediſcerni- 
ble, and where, they ſay, has been a city. 

About two miles Archer weſt lies Watford, a genteel 
market- town, 14 miles from London, upon the Colne, 
where it hath two ſtreams, which run ſeparately to 
Rickmerſworth. Several alms-houſes belong to this 


town, 
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town, and a handſome free-ſchool, built in 1504, 


and finiſhed 1709, by Elizabeth Fuller, widow; and 


in the church are ſeveral handſome monuments. 
The town is very long, having but one ſtre-! ; at the 


entrance of it ſtands  Townſend-houſe, which is 


large and handſome, and belongs to Arthur Green- 
wollers, Efq. Upon the river is a large ſilk manu- 
factory, which is three ſtories high, and has thirty- 
three ſaſh-windows on each fide ; it employs an 
hundred perſons, and belongs to Thomas Deacon, 
Eſq; who lives in the town. | 


Caſhoberry, the ſeat of the earl of Eſſex, is ele- 


gant. The ſituation is the beſt in the county, upon 
a dry ſpot, within a park of large extent : the houſe 
is built in form of an : the middle and the eaſt 


wing is modern, and in good repair; but the weſt 


wing is very old, and by no means correſponding 


_ winter-rains, may be rode or wa 


| ſeaſons conſtantly runs with a fine ſtream, afford- 


with the other parts of the houſe, The front faces 


the ſouth-eaſt, and looks directly on the houſe in 
More-park, and which has a noble aſpect from Caſ- 
ſioberry-houſe. In the front of the houſe is a fine dry 
lawn of graſs, which, immediately after the heavieſt 

lked on, as on the 
drieſt downs; and a little below the houſe is a river, 
which winds through the park, and in the drieſt 


ing great plenty of trout, cray-fiſh, and indeed moſt 


other kinds of freſh-water fiſh. On the north and 


eaſt ſides of the houſe are large wood-walks, which 


were planted by the famous Le Notre, in the reign 
of Charles II. The woods have many large beech 
and oak trees in them; but the principal walks are 
planted with lime-trees, and heb are. moſt of them 


too narrow for their length, and too regular for 


the modern taſte. On the other fide of the ri- 
ver, the ground riſes to a . conſiderable height, 
which affords an agreeable variety; part of which 


being covered with ſtately woods, appearing at a 
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proper diſtance from the front of the houſe, have a 
fine effect to the eye. In ſhort, the whole ſpot (if 
a little more improved) would be one of-the fineſt 
places near London. > 

Near Caffioberry 1s a pleaſant ſeat, belonging to 


the late Lord Kaymond, called Langlzybury, now 


inhabited by Sir Henry Gray, bart. 

Rickmerſworth is a market-town, within three or 
four miles weſt of Watford. It gave birth to Sir 
Thomas White, merchant-taylor of London, who 
founded Glouceſter-hall, and St. John's college in 
Oxtord. 
the other for five widows. 1 

We viſited in this neighbourhood More-park, with 


a fine houſe in it, of the late duke of Monmouth, 
ſtanding upon the fide of the hill, facing Caſſioberry, 
on the other fide of rhe river. It has been allowed 
to be one of the beſt pieces of brick-work in Eng- 
land, executed by fir Chriftopher Wren; fir William 


Temple commends the garden as one of the beſt laid 


out in the kingdom. The ducheſs of Monmouth, on 


whou it was lettled by marriage, fold it in 1720, to 
Benjamin Hoſkins Stiles, eſq; who built a ſouth 


front of ſtone with colonnades, and an opening was 


made through the hill, that orce obſtructed its view 
toward Uxbridge. A north front was alfo erected, 
and the bill towards Watford cut through for a viſla. 
In digging this hill, veins of ſea fand, with muſſels 
in it, were found. It was fince in the poſſeſſion of the 
late lord Anſen; but after his death it was purchaſ- 
ed by fir Lawrence Dundas, bart. who acquired an 
immenſe fortune as commiſſary to the army in Ger- 
many, which procured him the title of a baronet: 
all of whom contributed to improve this fine place 
by a profuſion of expence. 

Abbots-Langley, 21 miles from I. ondon, ſituated 
about three r porth of Caſſioberry, in a good air 
and ſoil, is remarkable for the birth of a Pope, Ni- 
cholas Brakeſpear, by the title of Adrian IV. The 
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Emperor Frederic held his ſtirrup while he diſmount- 
ed, yet he ſuffered his mother to be maintained by 
the alms of the church of Canterbury. 5 

We 2 to Kings-Langley, ſo called, be- 
cauſe 


ried Edmund de Langley, duke of Vork, fiſth ſon of 
Edward III. his wife Iſabel, youngeſt daughter of 


Don Pedro, king of Caſtile, was alſo buried here, 


and the tomb is in the church of this place. 5 
We next went to Hempſted, a little farther north, 


and about 22 miles from London, a bailiwick corpo- 


rate town. Eleven pair of mills ſtand within four 


miles of the place, which bring a great trade to it. 


A little north of Hemſted we turned weſt, and 


came to Great Barkhamſted, about 26 miles from 

London. It is a very ancient town, which for many 
hundreds of years has been one of the manors of the 
erown, which granted to it many very ample pri- 
vileges. It is now annexed to the dukedom of 
Cornwall. e e 


Barkhamſted has evidently been a Roman town by 


the name of Durobrivæ; and probably the caſtle 


ſtands upon a Roman foundation. Roman coins 
have been frequently dug up there. It is moſt plea- 


ſantly environed with high and hard ground, full of 
hedge- rows, paſtures, and arable, though ſituated 
upon the ſouth- ſide of a marſh. In the time of the 

heptarchy, it was the reſidence of the kings of Mer- 


cia; and here Wightred, king of Kent and Mercia 
in the year 697, held a parliament. Here alſo king 
Ina's laws were publiſhed. | 


I) be caſtle was judiciouſly ſet on the north - ſide of 
the town, on dry ground, among ſprings, and made 


exceedingly ſtrong by the Saxons. It was rebuilt by 
Moreton, earl of Cornwall, brother to William 7 : ba. 


razed for rebellion in his ſon's time, and ſo, with 
the manor, fell to the crown. Henry II. kept his 
| | | court 


1 


au enry III. built himſelf a houſe here, of 
which the ruins ſtill exiſt; and here was born and bu- 
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court here, and granted great privileges to the place. 


The caſtle was afterwards rebuilt, as it 1s thought, 
in the reign of king John; for the dauphin of France, 
in conjunction with the barons, beſieged it, and the 
defendants ſurrendered not till they had the king's 
orders for it. 


When the caſtle was demoliſhed, a large houſe 


was built out of its ruins, which 1s beautifully fitu- 
ated. What now remains of it is but the third part, 
and the back of the great houſe; for the other two 
thirds were deſtroyed by fire, in the reign of Charles 


J. It was in king James's time a nurſery for that 
prince's children ; and prince Henry and prince 


Charles were bred up there. In the time of the 


grand rebellion, colonel Axtel, a parliament offi- 
cer, held it. It is now in the poſſeſſion of the Ro- 


per family. | 15 : 
The corporation ſunk in the war between the king 

and parliament. In king Charles 1I.'s time an at- 

tempt was made to revive the charter ; but it was 


dropt. This body politic is now reduced to a ſke- 
leton, like the caftle, which is only to be known by 


its moats and walls. 
In this town was the famous interview between 


William I. and the Engliſh nobility, in his march to- 


wards London, after his victory over Harold. He 


paſſed the Thames at Wallingtord, and was going for- 


ward to St. Alban's, when the ſtout abbot Frederic 
ſtopped his march, by trees, & c. till hg could get the 
Englith nobility together ; and then he made him 
ſwear to keep inviolably the good and ancient laws 
of the kingdom ; yet he took away all their lands, 
and divided them among bis hungry Normans. 


This town gives name to the deanry. The 


church is handſome, dedicated to St. Peter; it has had 


many chapels and oratories. On the pillars of the 


church are the eleven apoſtles, with each of them a 
ſentence of the creed, and St. George killing a dra- 
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n on the 12th. Theſe were whitened over by the 


_ zeal of the late times, and are not many years ago 
come to light. | | 


'The chapel of St. John 1s uſed only by the maſ- 


ter, uthers, and ſcholars of the free-ſchool. St. Leo- 
nard's hoſpital was at the ſouth-eaſt end of the high- 
ſtreet, and St. James's hoſpital at the other end. The 


free grammar-ſchool was built by dean Incent, of 
St. Paul It is a handſome brick ſtructure, with 


an apartnie:.! at one end for the maſter, at the other 


for the uſher aud chantry-clerk. It was 20 years in 
building. 3 

Tring, which is 31 miles from London, is a ſmall 
market-town, ſtanding upon the extremity of Hert- 


fordſhire, next to Buckinghamthire, eaſt of, and 
near, the Ikening-ſtreet. | | 


It is a very ancient, and was formerly a royal ma- 


nor; but now poſieſſed by Mr. Gore, who has made 


a park of 300 acres, of which part is on the Chiltern. 
In it is a beautifu. wood incloſed, lying cloſe to the 


 Tkening-ttreet. Mir. Gore has beautified and wain- 


ſcotted the chu-ch in a moſt elegant manner, and 


gives 201. per ain n for 4 charity-ſchool. The 


church is an handſome pile of building, with a ring 


of fix bells. Ie chaucel, wainſcotted by Sir Rich- 
ard Anderſon, is « cent and capacious, _ both we 


paved with free- ſtone; the pillars are painted; the 
pulpit and ſoun lin - board are of fine inlaid-work, 


and an handſome veſtry is under the belfry. 


Among other monuments is a magnificent one for 


Sir William Gore and his lady. 


The people of this place muſt be believed to be 


highly addicted to ſuperſtition, if we form our no- 
tions of them from the barbarity great nunibers of 
them exc:ciſed, in che month of April 1751, through 


the inſtigatlon of 2 publican, who fancied binſelf 
to be bewitched by one Ruth Oſbourne, and her huſ- 


| band, two poor creatures; whom, after various in- 
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ſtances of the moſt diabolical rage, under pretence 


of the exploded trial of ducking, they dragged about 
the length of two miles, and threw into a muddy 
ſtream ; through which ill uſage the woman died, 
and for which one Collins ſuffered death. . 


From Tring, I paſſed eaſtward, and came to Ga- 
deſden-Little. This vill has Cawley-wood and Ivin- 


o-hills on the north-weſt, Aldbury Cliffs on the 


outh-weſt, and Dunſtable Downs to the north. Here, 


a common of ſme turf leads, under the Duke of 
Bridgwater's ſhady park, to a moſt noble proſpect, 


of three counties, worthy of the pencil of the great- 


eſt artiſt in landſcape. The variety of woods, cliffs, 
arable and paſture lands, are charming. | 


Cawley-wood, belonging to the Duke of Bridg- 


water, is a {mall covert, a mile from hence, at the 


top of a hill, in Bucks, one of the greateft land- 
marks in the ſouth of England, which overlooks 


11 counties. It ſtands as a monument to ſhew, not- 


withſtanding all the modern improvements, that na- 

ture will not be outdone by art. 
Now I am on this ſubject, I ſhall juſt mention 

Penley-lodge, for a delighttul retirement toa man who 


wants to deceive life, in an habitation which has all 


the charms nature can give. There is behind a large 
common of fine turf, bounded by a wood on the 
weſt, to which if one aſcend a quarter of a mile, he 


has a view of Northamptonſhire and Warwickſhire. 


From the houſe, a ſemicircular proſpect of Bedford- 
| thire, Middleſex, and Bucks; a bended one towards 
Ivingo and Aldbury Cliffs, with the ſhady woods of 
the Pukes of Leeds and Bridgwater ſeeming to hang 


over the rivulet called Bulborn. | 

The manor of Aldbury lies north-eaſt of Tring, and 
inthe way to Gadeſden: it belongstothe Duke of Leeds, 
whoſe father married the heireſs of the familyof Hyde. 
Muniborough-hill lies in the way from Aldbury to 
Little-Gadeſden, and affords an handſome profpect. 
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Aſhridge ſtands near Aldbury, but in Bucks, an an- 


cient manſion-houſe, and fine park, belonging to the 


duke of Bridgwater*. It was a monaſtery founded by 
Edinund Earl of Cornwall, fon to Richard King of 


the Romans, for a new order of religious men, by 


him firſt brought-to England, called Bons Hommes, 
or honeſt men, from their modeſty and ſimplicity; 
they wore a ſky-coloured habit after the manner of 
the hermits. The paintings in the cloiſters are pre- 
ſerved from injury, except by the weather, and the 
whole ſo entire, that with the retired fituation, and 


all together, it gives the fulleſt idea of the ancient 
ſtate of religion of any in theſe kingdoms. 


Gadeſden is famous for the birth of John de Gadeſ- 


den, who flouriſhed in the beginning of the 14th cen- 


tury; the firſt — — who was a court phyſician, 
Chaucer makes honourable mention 


will not allow him to deſerve it. There are ſeveral 


monuments in the chancels of this church of the 


Bridgwater family; whoſe- 2 ſrruated ſeat and 
houſe of pleaſure, 


year of his reign, is in this pariſh, but in the coun- 
ty of Bucks. The Duke is lord of this manor, as 


alſo that of Great-Gadeſden. | 
I croſſed over a ſlip of Bucks, which runs into 


Hertfordſhire, betweenAldburyandKenſworth-Green, 
lying a little ſouth of the road which leads from 
St. Alban's to Dunſtable, and is a ſituation ſurpriſ- 


ingly fine, about half a-mile in length, a good turf, 


and level, with Whipſnake Woods en the back of it, 


and rows of ws. trees on the other fide. Nothing 


but iky is to be ſeen from it one way; and on the other 


we 


* This place ſupplies Barkhamſtead, and all the neighbour- 
what they bring in waggons from London, at a great expence. 
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we have only a view of the top of a grove, at Mar- 


ket-Cel. It ſeems to claim a preference of every 


Place in the county for a cell ; yet never had one on 
it: it comes very little ſhort of the famous Guy's clitf 
near Warwick. There the ſhady grove, and rolling 
ſtream below it, made a beautiful ſcene for ſolitude : 
here the woods and trees afford ſhade enough, and 


the pure circumambient ether, with nothing in view 


but the tops of trees, would make an hermit think 
himſelf in another world. 

Here I came into the road, and ſo turned ſouth- 
eaſt for St. Alban's, through Flamſtead pariſh, where 
is a well-built and delightful ſeat of the late fir Tho- 
mas Saunders Sebright, Bart. on a riſing ground in 
the middle of a park. It is called Beechwood Manor, 
from the great number of fine beech-treeswhich were 
formerly growing here, ſome of which are yet re- 
maining on the ſides of the park. The foil of this 
tk is, for the moſt part, dry, the ſurface being ſhal- 


ow, on a ſtrong or chalky bottom, which renders 


the turf very fine and ſhort, and very pleaſant for 
the exerciſe of either riding or walking. It was 
formerly a nunnery for a priorefs and ten nuns, in- 
dependent of any other convent, and then called St. 


Giles in the Wood—A very ſerious inſcription in 


Flamſtead church, on a monument of one of the 
Saunders family, may be worth tranſcribing, as it 


certainly is a piece of ſound doctrine, in which every 


living man may find an uſe. 

« He that looks hereon may confider how fleet- 
ing all worldly comforts are, and how great a vanity 
it is to place his affection thereon. Such things 
there are as worldly comforts, it is true; but they 
ought to be looked on as little Streams; and who- 
ever delights in them, more than in the Poux TAI 
from whence they proceed, may ſoon find them dry 


and vaniſhed. The truth of which he that wrote 


this hath ſenſibly found ; and wills others to place 
H 2 their 
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their affections catefly on that Opzecr or Love, 


which is unchangeable, and is the center of all true 


Joy and felicity.” | 
Purſuing ſtill the fame courſe along the great road 
we came next to St. Alban's, rich inantiquities, where, 


after the lapſe of ſo many ages, there ſtill remains 


very much of unqueſtionable antiquity to gratiſy 
the reſearches of the curious antiquarian, and where 
he is not under a neceſſity of reſorting to conjectures, 


often unſatisfactory to himſelf, oftener to his readers. 


This town roſe out of the ruins of Old Verulam, 


originally a Britiſh, aſterwards a Roman ſtation. Cen- 


ſiderable fragments of the Roman walls ſtill remain, 


although great quantities have been taken away at 


various times for various purpoſes; ſometimes to 
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5 aſſiſt in erecting other buildings, ſometimes merely | 
4 to repair the roads. . Here Czfar obtained a victory and a confidera 
5 over Caſſibelan, and this was the ſcene of Boadicea's In the mol 
+ victory and cruelty, when the maffacred 70, ooo Alban, whick 
3 Romans and Britoas who adhered to them. The ftone-ſcre 
\ The Roman bricks are of two forts; the red are of ght and eleg 
. | Whetamſtead, 


a fine colour and cloſe texture, the others have a 
red caſe over a black vitrified ſubſtance. It has been 
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conjectured, that the former were probably baked in 
the ſun, the latter burnt in the fire ; but I doubt 
much if the ſun ever gives heat enough to anſwer 
the purpoſe. The black part reſiſts a file, and will 
bear a poliſli“. | 
The abbey-church is ſeen on an eminence, from 
whichever ſide you approach the town, This noble 
and venerable remain of ancient piety and religious 
magnificence, was happily preſerved at the diffolu- 
tion, being purchaſed by the inhabitants of the town 
for 400 J. It has been uſed by them as a church ever 
ſince, and has twice ſupplied a place for the courts 
of law, when the judges adjourned from Weſtminſter- 
hall 

.* See Sketch of a Tour into Derbyſhire and Yorkſhire, &c. 
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hall, on account of the plague ; but it had a narrow 
eſcape, a few years ago, from falling a facrifice to 


avarice and mean-ſpiritedneſs. The repairs which 


had been made at different times were found expen- 


ſive, and a ſcheme was formed to pull it down and. 


build a ſmaller church. | 

This abbey, which was one of the-mitred ones, 
and in point of rank and wealth was one of the great- 
eft in England, (and was thought not unworthy the 
acceptance of Cardinal Wolſey, after he had obtain- 


ed the Archbiſhopric of York) was founded by Offa, 


King of the Mereians, in 793, on the ſpot where the 
bones of St. Alban, who ſuffered martyrdom in 293, 
were diſcovered. The materials of the walls of Old 
Verulam have been employed in building the ſteeple 
and a conſiderable part of the church. - 


In the moſt eaſtern parts ſtood the ſhrine of St. 


Alban, which was adorned in the richeſt manner. 
The ftone-ſcreen, at the communion-table is a very 


light and elegant piece of work, ſet up by John de 
| Whetamſtead, who was choſen abbot in 1434; he 
took for his arms three ears of wheat, in alluſion to- 


the name of the place from whence he was called, 
and they are carved in divers places in this ſcreen. 


The center is modern work, a crucifix which origi- 


nally ſtood there, being removed. The braſſes of the 


graveſtones are all either broken or deſtroyed, except. 


thoſe of one of the abbots in the choir, which are 


perfect, the ſtone having been turned upſide down to 
_ preſerve them from the m_—_ of the parliament - 
army, by which the others ſuffered ſo much. About 


ſeventy years ago the ſtairs were diſcovered, which 
lead to the vault where the body of Humphry Duke 
of Glouceſter, uncle to Henry VI. was found in a 
leaden coftin, preſerved intire by a pickle ; that of 
his brother, the Duke of Exeter, was found at St. 
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Edmondſbury, in Suffolk, a few years ago, preſerved 
in the ſame manner, but was moſt ſhamefully man- 


gled by the workmen and a ſurgeon there. 
I The weſt end of the choir bas noble piece of Go- 
thic workmanſhip, for the ornament of the high al- 


tar. In the center of the nave is a remarkable re-. 


 verberation of ſound from the roof; which is painted 
throughout with devices and the arms of the bene- 


factors, the colours of which, though certainly of 


ſome ages ſtanding, are remarkably freſh. The 
arms of the principal contributors to the repairs. in 


the laſt century, after the havoc. made in the civil 


| —_ _ in the choir. 
t the eaſt end.is a place which has been uſed 
a ſchoal, and 1s part of the church, but * 


nication with the choir is cut off by a wall. Near 


the weſt- end of the church is the old g the 
abbey now uſed as a priſon. . 
Between the abbey and Old Verulam was a larg 
deep pool, now a meadow, which belonged to the 
caſtle of Kingſbury, ſituate at the weſt-end of the town 


where the king and his nobility uſed often to divert 


themſelves with failing in large veſſels, th 

and other tackle of © dich ht i l 
Upon thoſe occaſions they reſorted to the abbey, 

1 was 2 with ſo much expence to the. 
Onks, that they p haſed 7 

and drained it. 3 Edgar 
This place has been the ſcene. of m 2 

actions. Here the Earl of Lancaſter, _ —_—_— 


the nobility, ſtaid eng an anſwer to their meſ-- 


lage to that weak, miſguided prince, Edward 
required him to baniſh the Def encers, — arr 
councils the oppreſſions, under which the kingdom 


roaned, were attributed. The king returned a 
| XI anſwer, but was ſoon afterwards obliged " 


comply. 
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Two bloody battles between the houſes of Vork 


and Lancaſter were fought here-; the firſt in 1455, 
when the Duke of Vork, aſſiſted by the Earl of War 


wick, defeated Henry and took him priſoner ; the 


other in 1461, on Bernard's-heath, when the Queen, 


aided by the northern Barons, defeated the Earl and 
retook the King, but ſtained the victory by the 


cruelty ſhe exerciſed on the priſoners. 


The reflections ariſing. from. the fate of the many 
llant men, who loft their lives in the inteſtine 
ds of thoſe days, are truly melancholy. The 


moſt ancient and fplendid houſes were ruined, the 
kingdom ravaged, and the people equally oppreſſed 
which ever fide. prevailed. © Agriculture was neg- 
lected, of courſe a ſcarcity ſho 


ſery. Nor were theſe the conſequences of that noble 


— . liberty which the Barons had heretofore 
Tt „and when the preſent inconveniencies were 
_ compenſated by the ſabſequent advantages: the hor- 
rors of this war were occafioned by a weak woman 
attempting to govern on one fide, and ambitious | 
nobles ſtruggling for power on the other.” The 
conduct of moſt of the leaders ſhews that they ated 


from that motive, or fram a ſtill worſe, revenge. 

Near this place was Sopwell nunnery , where they 
ſay King Henry was married to Anne of Bolen. In 
the heart of the adjoining corporation ſtood one of 
Queen Eleanor's croſſes, demoliſhed by the inhabi- 
tants. : | | 


In the neighbourhood of St. Alban's is Gorhambury, 


where is a ſtatue of King Henry VIII. with a col- 


lection of pictures worthy a traveller's curioſity. It is 


now the ſeat of the Lord Viſcount Grimſton. But it 
will be ever remarkable for. being the ſeat of a pater= 
Ha. PE 


The prioreſs of this nunnery was dame Julian Berners 
who- publiſhed a ſcarce book of hunting, hawking, fiſhing 
nd heraldry, | | 
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nal eſtate of that ornament of his c or 

, ; is country, for lear 
ing, Francis Bacon, created Lord Vern and Vit 
count of St. Alban's, once Lord Chancellor of Eng- 


land, who firſt revived experi f c 

— perimental h | fo * 
3 Meautys, who had been the TE of 
this wonderful man, and to whom he conveyed his 


eſtate, in gratitude, erected an 
7 _ U ele 
monument g him in St. Michael's — _— 


| town, fitting thoughtfully in an elbow-chair. 


The monument bears this inſcription "= 


Franſeiſe. Bacon, Baro de Verulam, Sti. Albani Vicece 


1 Seu notioribus titulis, 

 Scientiarum lumen, facundiae lux 

Sliͤec fedebat. 2 

| Nui, poſiquam omnia naturalis ſapientiae 
| Et civilis arcana evolviſſet 

| Naturae decretum explevit, 
Compoſita ſolvantur, 
An. Dom. 1626, tat. 66. 


Tens viri mem. Thomas Meautys, ſuperſtitis cultor, 


Defuncti admirator. 


Thus tranſlated : 


Francis Bacon, Baron of Verulam, 8 
0 * m, and Vi | 
Ste. Alban's ; or by his more known titles, the Li A : 


of the Sciences, and the Law of E 
accuſtomed to fit. Wha, 72 having Adios 4: all 


the myſteries of nature and civil qwiſdo 

| 5 , / 
= decree of nature, That things —_—_ Rea be 7 
ooſed, in the year of our Lord 1626, and of his 


age 66. 


To the memory of fo 
0 th | o great a man, this was erected by 
Thomas Meautys, w/o reverenced him . | 


and admires him dead, | 
| | The 
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The manor of Kingſbury was ſome time the reſi- 
dence of the Saxon monarchs, whence its name. It 
had a caſtle, which was kept up till King Stephen's - 

time, when it was demoliſhed, and the ſite given to 
, 2: | IM 

The Earl of: Spencer has a ſeat here, built by the 
hte Duke of Marlborough, upon the river Verlam, 
which runs through the garden; and who alſo built 


handſome alms-houſes at the entrance of the town. 


very pleaſant in ſummer. 


At Tittenhanger, near Colney, isa very handſome 
ſeat of Sir Henry Pope Blunt, ſtanding about a quar- 
ter of a mile north of the road. It ſeems to be very 

large, and the fields and meadows about it make it 

Having thus gone over the firſt 7 I propoſed of 
this country, which lies ſouth and ſouth-weſt of St. 
Alban's road, I ſhall now bend my-courſe north-eaft 
towards Hertford, and from thence north-weſt, to 
take in ſuch part of the middle diviſion as lies between 
the two capital roads on that fide of Hertford ; re- 
| — — which lies eaſt of it for my return to- 
wards London. 8 | | 
The next town in my way is Hatfield, 19 miles 

from London: it is a market- town; but much more 
famous is Hatfeld-houſe, which lies near it; from 
whence King Edward VI. and Queen Elizabeth were 
doth conducted to the throne, having reſided here for 
ſome time. King James made an exchange of this 
manor in the 5th year of his reign, for that af Theo- 
balds, as hereafter mentioned, with Str Robert Ceci], 
after wards Earl of Saliſbury, who built this magni- 
ficent houſe, and made the vineyard in the park, 
through which the river Lee hath its courſe, adorning 
that garden. There are two charity-ichools in this 
town. | | | 

Sunbridge, which lies a little north-weſt of Hat - 
geld, deſerves to be mentioned, as it gave title of 
baron to the great Duke of Maziborough ; and be- 

H 5 longed 
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longed to his dowager, a deſcendant of the family of 


Jennings ofthis place. | 


North Mims ſtands a little eaſt of Colney. The 
Duke of Leeds has a fine ſeat near the church. In 


the chancel of this church lies the body of the great 


Lord Somers, (whoſe ſiſter and heir married Sir Jo- 
ſeph Jekyll, maſter of the rolls) without any inſeri 
tion on his monument, in alluſion, as one would 


ſuppoſe, to his motto, Prodeſſe quam comſpic ®. 
We come now to Hertford, the county-town, 21 
miles from London; a corporation governed by ten 
aldermen, out of whom a mayor is choſen, and a re- 
corder. There are likewiſe ſixteen aſſiſtants, a town 


clerk, a chamberlain, and ſome nobleman is gene- 
rally high: ſteward. It is pleaſantly. fituated in a 


wholeſome air, and a dry vale, having a good weekly 
market well ſtored with corn, and all ſorts of provi- 


|  fions. It is very ancient, and is built in the form of 
2 V, with a caftle in the middle of the two horns, 


It contains, ſeveral ſtreets and lanes well filled with 


handſome new-built houſes. In Edward III.'s time, 


it had petitioned to be diſburdened of the expence of 


ſending-two members to-parliament, on inability to 


pay their repreſentatives wages; but 21 Jac. I. the 


_ petitioned to be reſtored to their right, and ſucceeded. 


There is a free grammar-ſchool for the children of 


this town, erected by Richard Hale, Eſq; in King 


James I.'s rezgn. The houſe, being rebuilt a few 


2 ago, is a very good one. Of the five churches 


ertford once had, there are but two remaining, viz- 


„All Saints and St. Andrew's. 


The river Lee was once navigable for ſhips as high 
as Hertford, to which the Danes came by this river, 
h in. 
It was the faſhion, five or fix hundred years ago, to raiſe 
ponderous monuments without any inſcriptions, it being then 
thought, that it could at no time hereafter be neceſſary, to tell 
the name of ſo illuſtrious a perſonage ; and to this idle fancy 


we owe our ignorance of the names of many of the filent in- 
habitants of ſumptuous tombs, | 
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in the reign of King Alfred, who. having blocked 
them up in the fortreſs, which they haſtily erected 


there, deprived them of their ſhips ; either by dam- 
* up the ſtream, ſo as to force it to flow over all 
the 


at county adjacent, as ſome ſay, or by cutting 


three new channels, as others report. But in what- 


ever way it was done, the river was ſpoiled, till 
within ſomewhat more than a century paſt, when, 


with great labour andexpence, it was fo far repaired, 


and the navigation of it reſtored, that, as we ſee at 


this day, with equal conveniency to this city, and 


the county of Hertford, barges now come down from 
Ware, with malt and corn, into the Thames, and 


return again laden with coals. | 
. Near ff 

vernor Harriſon, now of the Lady Viſeounteſs-dow- 
«ger Townihend, his only daughter, ſituated on an 


hill, which commands a proſpect of the country 


round it; as is likewiſe, in its neighbourhood, a ſea 
of the Clarks, very delightfully ſituated alfo, called 
Brickendon-bury, left by the JateSir Thomas Clark 


to Thomas Morgan, eſq; repreſentative for Breck- . 


nockſhire, who married his niece... 


Earl Cowper has an handfome feat near Herting- 
fordbury, in the neighbourhood of Hertſord, built by 
his father the. lord chancellor of that name; who 
erected in the church- yard, by his motker's defire, a 


tomb for her, with an inſeription to ber honour. 


ertfordis a ſeat called Balls, of the late Go- 


The mannor of Gubbius, lies north of Hertford, 5 Us 


near Bell-Bar, and will be for ever famous on occa- 
fion of its being the family-ſcat of the great Sir Tho- 
mas Mare, lor 


head, for refuſing to acknowledge his ſupremacy. 

A little nearer north, at Watton is Watton W ood- 
hall, the manfion-heuſe of the Botelers, finely ſitu- 
ated on a riſing ground and watered with ſmall 
| fireams, which fall into the Beane, on the ſouth of 

3 


chancellor of England in the reign of 
Henry VIII. which deſpotic monarch took off his 
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it. It ſtands in a park beautifully conſiſting of hills 


and vales, and eſteemed for as good timber as the 


iſland produces. About ſixty years ſince, one tree 


was fold for 43/. —_— horſes were had to draw 


one part of it when glitz and out of it the cut-water 


to the Royal Sovereign was made. There is a good 
free-ſchool in this village for poor children; with 


ſome of whom 5/ is to be given apprentice. 
Stevenage is 31 miles from London, and lies north- 
weſt of Hertford. It is a ſmall market-town : the 


church ſtands upon an hill, and conſiſts of a nave 


and two ailes, and the chancel bath a chapel on each 
fide. In the * is a ring of ſix bells. Here is a 
good free-ſe hool. hs 

Walkern is near it, north-eaſt, on the river Beare. 
I mention it on account of poor Jane Wenham, who, 
fome years ago, was tried for a witch, the laſt, 
we hope, that ever will undergo ſuch a trial in Eng- 
land ; the old law againſt witches being repealed. 


Mr. Juſtice Powell got areprieve for the poor crea- 


ture, after the jury had found her guilty, contrary 
to his directions. She lived ſeveral years afterwards 
on an allowance from the pariſh®.. The deluded 
wretch had been frightened into a confeffion, that ſhe 
was a witch ; and thereupon was committed by Sir 
Henry Chauncey, of Yardlybury, who would fain 


have had her retraQ, and pacify her accuſers. This 


entleman was one of the deprived judges of James 
I. but it is ſaid he never fat as judge Tee one day. 

He wrote The Antiquities of Hex TrorDSBIRE. 

It is reported likewiſe, that another woman bein 


_ tried before Judge Powell, who, among other things 


| | that 
have heard, (ſays a learned gentleman at Cambridge 
a friend to this work) that ſhe afterwards became poſſeſſed of 


_ a comfortable ſubſiſtence ; that ſhe did a great deal of good 


with it to the poor, and became as much the object of their 
eſteem, as ſhe had. been of their deteſtation. The trial is a 
ſtriking inſtance of what can be done in the ſwearing way by 
willing witneſſes, It occafioneda controverſy, in which, Ithink: 
Dr. Stebbing ſignalized himſelſ on the. right fide,” 
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that conſtituted her a witch, had laid to her charge, 
That ſhe could fly; Ay ſaid the judge; And is this 


true? Do you ſay you can flp? Yes, I can, faid ſhe:— 


So you may, if you will, then, replied the judge; I 


have no law againſt it. And at the trial of Jane Wen- 


man, the court being full of fine ladies, the old judge 


very gallantly told the jury, They muft not look 


out for witches among the old women, but among 


the young,” 


At Siffivernes, in Codicote pariſh, in the year 1627, 
was a moſt prodigious walnut tree, covering 76 poles 


of ground. The weight of the boughs at laſt cleft 
the trunk to the ground. Mr. Penn, then lord of the 
manor, had 19 loads of planks out of it; a gun-ſtock 
maker at London had as much as coſt 10l. carriage: 
there were thirty more loads of roots and branches. 


This was atteſted by Edward Wingate, before a 


* NN juſtice of peace, to whem Mr. Penn 
declared he had been offered 5ol. for the tree. 


Hitchin is a market-town, lying in a bottom, out 


of any great road, diftant from Londoa 33 miles, and 
within was miles of Bedfordſhire. It is governed by 
a bailiff and four conſtables, and was —— fa- 
mous for the ſtaple commodities of this — — 
The church is large, 153 feet long, and 67 broad, 
dedicated to St. Mary. It conſiſts of the nave and 


two ailes, with two chapels or chancels. The ſteeple 


has a ring of ſix bells, but is low and diſproportion- 


ate to the chancel. In the north-aile window are 
22 of Faith, Hope, and Charity, and of the 


our Cardinal Virtues; and, in the next north win- 
dow, the Beatitudes. The front hath the twelve 
apoſtles round it; but they have been ſufferers from 
the booted faints of Forty-one. There are many mo- 


numents in it. A good free-ſchool, a charity-ſchool, 


and eight alms-houſes, have been added to the town. 
I could not miſs taking notice of Hexton, on the 
north-weſt edge of the county, next Bedfordihire, 
| 4 where 
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where was a battle between the Danes and Saxons, 
ſome remains of which are viſible between this place 
and Luton, as large burrows, &c. Half a mile to 
the ſouth of this town, is a fortified piece of ground, 
called Ravenſborough-caſtle. The camp is a. ſort of 
_ oblong, containing about. 16 acres, the fortification 
entire. Nature has ſo well ſtrengthened it, that 

1000 men may defend ĩt againſt a great army: it is 
encompaſſed with a valley, and a very ſteep hill, in- 


acceſſible by an army any where but at the point of 
entrance, which is by a gradual aſcent of a quarter 


of a mile. 


The Beryſſade, an houſe then N by John 
e 


Croſs, Eſq; though low, and in the dirt, is now an 
agreeable ſummer-houſe; which it owes chiefly to 
St. Faith's Well, a fine ſpring at Ravenſborough. A 


moory piece of ground, where the ſpring riſes, is cut 
into canals, which are ſtocked with trouts, many of 


them 22 inches long. Theſe, having been uſed to 


take their food from the maſter's hand, out of a bowl 


with a long handle to it, come rolling up to the ſus- 
face. The bottom is white, either from chalk or 
| fand; and fo tranſparent, that every fiſh may be ſeen 
that comes out of its hole. To preſerve them from 
_ groping, the banks are wharfed, and, in ſome places 
ſupported with timber; fo that the fiſh can thelter 
themſelves underneath ; and a man muſt have his 
| head and ſhoulders under water, who ſtoops down 
tothem. From hence the water feeds a large canal in 
the garden, ſtored with carp and tench; and there 
might be made bafons or canals to any dimenſions. 
ear Hexton is a ſquare Roman camp upon a pro- 
montory juſt big enough for the purpoſe, and under 


it is a fine ſpring. 


Lilli-hoo is a fine plat of ground upon a hill, 
where a horſe-race is kept. It lies a little ſouth of 


Hexton, juſt by the Ikening. 1 
ear 
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Near Pirton church has been a caſtle of the Sax- - 


ons or Normans, with. a keep. | | | | 
I proceeded next to Baldock, ſituated on the Iken- 
ning-ſtreet, as it leads from Dunſtable to Royſton. It 
is a large market-town, 3 miles from London. It is 
of chief note for its many maltſters. The church 
ſtands in the middle of the town; it is an handfome 
high-built edifice, with a ring of ſix good bells. It 
has three chancels, but the two outward are rather 
chapels. Among other conſiderable benefactions to 
the poor of this on Mr. John Winne gave 11,000l. 
to. build fix alms-houſes, and purchaſe , nk to raiſe 
an annuity of 408. a piece to every poor perſon ſetiled 
in them. The Ikening-ſtreet, abouv Baldock, now 
appears but like a field-way. Between Baldock and 
Icletord it goes through an entrenchment, conſiſting 
of the remains of a Britiſh town, now called Wik 
bury-town. Icleford retains the name of the ſtreet, 
which at this place paſſes a rivulet with a ftrong 
ford, wanting reparation. Gs 5 
This ſtreet, quite to the Fhames in Oxfordſhire, 
goes at the bottom of a continued ridge of hills, 
called the Chiltern, being chalk, and the natural and 
eivil boundary between the counties of Hertford and 
Bedford, very fteep northward. | 
As the Ikening-ftreet and the Foſs traverſed the king- 
dom from ſouth-weſt to north-eaſt, parallel to each 
other, and Watling-ftreet croſſed theſe quite the con- 
trary way with an equal obliquity, the Herman-ſtreet 
pa ed directly north and foath, beginning at New- 
haven, at the mouth of the river Ouſe in Suſſex; and 
paſſing on the weſt fide of that river, through Radmil, 
then —— Lewes by Isfield; after which it ſeems 
to paſs over the river at Sharnbridge, and fo proceeds 
to Eaſt-Grinſtead; but is loft in paſſing through the 
t woods. Then through Surry it goes by Stane- 
ſtreet, Croydon, Streatham; and by its pointing we 
may conclude was originally deſigned to * the 
"hames. 
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Thames at the ferry called Stangate by Lambeth, 

where it coincides with the Watling-ftreet. There 
the road went, before London became conſiderable; 
but, fince that period, the traces of the roads near 


that capital have grown yery obſcure. The original 
road perhaps paſſes through unfrequented ways near 
Endſie ld and Herman-ſtreet, which ſeems from thence. 


to have borrowed its name. | 
On the eaſtern fide of Endfield-chace by Buſhhill, 
is a circular Britiſh camp upon an eminence, declin- 
ing ſouth weſt. But the ancient road appears upon a 
common on this fide Hertford by Ball's-park, and 
=—_ the river below. Hertford ; then goes through 
are-park, and falls. into the preſent road on this 
_ fide Buntingford, and ſo to Royſton, where it croſſes 
| the [kening-ſtreet, coming from Tring through Dun- 
ſtable, going into Suffolk. Theſe are the principal 
places upon t 
mention together. - 5 | 
At Baldock I croſſed the north road, and got into 
the third diviſion, next Cambridgeſhire and Eſſex; 
and when I have paſſed through it, I ſhall rerurn 
ſouthward, and take a view of ſuch towns lying on 
the eaſt fide of the middle diviſion as I have not been 
at already. | 1145 | 
In the year 1724, between Caldecot and Henxworth, 
ſeveral Roman antiquities were dug up. Workmen, 
Cigging gravel for the repair of the great northern 
„truck upon ſome earthen veſſels, or large 
urns, full of aſhes, and burnt bones, but rotten ; 
near them an human ſkeleton, with the head towards 
the ſouth-eaſt, the feet north-weſt. Several bodies 
were found in the ſame poſition, not above a foot 
under the ſurface of the earth, and with urns, great 
or ſmall, near them, and pateras of fine red earth, 
ſome with the impreſſion of the maker at the bottom; 
alſo ſmall bottles oK glaſs, (vulgarly called lacry ma- 


tories, but more probably eſſence or unguent bottles; 


which 
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which were properly enough placed in tombs, to 
which the ſurviving relations repaired for ſome time) 
ampullas, a braſs tribulus, fix ſmall glaſſes, two 
large beads of a green colour, and other fragments. 

F went through the village of Aſhwell, which 


| ffands not far from Caldecot, on the ſource of the 


Rhee, by the borders of Cambridgeſhire, which breaks 
out of a rock here from many ſprings, with fuch force 
as to form a ſtream remarkably clear, but ſo cold, 


that it gripes horſes not uſed to drink it. The wa- 


ter here bubbles out at as many places, and as abun- 
dantly, and in juſt ſuch a bottom under an hill, as 
doth the Iſis or Thames in Gloucefterſhire. In 
Domeſday Book, this village is called a borough, 
having 14 burgeſſes, and a market; anciently alſo it 
had four fairs. Mr. Camden thinks the village Ro- 


man; and at half a mile diſtance, ſouth of this fource 
of the Rhee, is a ſpot of ground taken in by a Yallum, 
and generally thought to be one of the Caffra Ex- 
ploratarum of the Romans; it is called Arbury Banks, 


and conſiſts of about 12 acres; und Roman coins 


have been found here; but ſtill it wants ſeveral re- 
uifites for a Roman camp. The church has an hand- 


ſome chancel, a nave, and two large ailes, a lofty 


tower at the welt end, with a ring of fix bells, and Y 


chapel on the north fide of the chancel. | 

I now come to Royſton, ſituated upon the utmoſt 
northern border of Hertford ſhire, inſomuch that part 
of it is in Cambridge ſhire, 37 miles from London. 
The fields about this town have upon almoſt every 
_ eminence a barrow, and they lie very thick by the 
Ikening- ſtreet, eaft of this town. Here was a monaſ- 


tery founded in honour of St. Thomas a Becket, as al- 


ſo an hoſpital, both ſwallowed up in the diſſolution 
of Henry VIII. but the priory- ehurch was purchaſed 
by the inhabitants, and made a pariſh chureh of. It 
conſiſts of a nave, with an aile on each fide, and a 
ſquare tower, with a ring of five bells in it. 1 
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The town became pop! erecti 
fn badge — 2 on erecting. the pre- 
Herman: ſtreet, through Barkway to Bi 
It is now. a good town, and well inhabita — 1 


2. great corn- market on Wedneſdays, and is full of 


* inns... 
Two miles both ways of Royſton-i ky ſol 
without trees or water 4 en 8 — 


velly: in other places adjoining are camps, and Ro- 


man antiquities. At Hadſtock is the ſki Daniſh 
king nailed upon the church — NT 


oyſton was a Roman town, before Roiſia built 


ber religious houſe here 
ligi. . Roman coi 
dug up near the ſpot. There ſeems CORES 


of Roiſia's croſs ſtill remaining at the corner of the 


inn, juſt where the two crofs-roads meet. 


And now I bend my courſe ſouthward, towards 


| * 
Tbe church. of Therfield ' which lies amon 
hills, a little ſouth of Royſton, is 3 


Lord Biſhop of Ely, once rector of it, who paved 


the chancel with free-ſt 
the . one, the area of th 
— 2 wainſcoted the walls, made n 
m of a choir, and cieled it with ſret- work. It i 
"I 2 great value. OY 
Ixwood is a village, near which is Clo 
2 8 The preſent Earl — — 
/ 2 raed 2 a large old-faſhinned 
mode be made fo, 8 * 
arkway is a market-town. The chure I 
— midſt of it, with an aile on r 
222 five bells, and a turret- clock. The crea- 
* t w world is painted on one of the windows. 
*. Pp e at top iq; bodily repreſentation. of the 
er AS, n * _ _ Fo” to his feet, 
e befe im, and the motto und 
opere primae diei- The next pane has the 3 
hands 


it, which before ran along the 
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hands expanded, ſtanding on the firmament, in the 
midſt of the water; under which, De opere ſecunde 
diei. The third has the ſame figure, among green 
trees and herbs; the legend loſt, and three other 
anes, in order, under theſe. The painting of the 
— is loſt. The fifth has the ſame figure, with 
birds flying about it. A piece of the ſixth remains, 
where fowls and beaſts are brought to Adam to be 
named. Another window, in the north aile, has St. 
George ſlaying a dragon, a biſhop, Ce. 
The Roman road, called Herman-ftreet, paſſes 
through the pariſh of Amſty; and all the way upon 
it we find remains of camps and ſtations, exactly ac- 
cording to the Itinerary, The caſtle, formerly here, 
was faid to be built by Euſtace Earl of Bologne, at 
the command of William I. and. it is not improba- 
ble, that there were fortifications before. It conſiſted 
of a keep, or round artificial hill, yet remaining, 


obably, made from the ditch. The barons, in 
Bug John's time, made another retrenehment ſouth 
of it, which would contain a garriſon as numerous 
as the caſtle would hold. | | 

The church was built in the reign of Henry III. 
as is ſaid, out of the ſtones of the demoliſhed forti- 
fications made additional to the caſtle. It is certainly 
very old, and built with a low tower in the middle, 
and two ailes. The chancel, perhaps, was rebuilt 
with the materials.of the keep, being of later date. 
It is large and lofty, and hath ſtalls, as if for a choir. 

Buntingford is the next town; noted for being a 
great thoroughfare. It is 31 miles from London, and 
owes its being as a town to the preſent poſt-road 
through it to the north. The firſt mention of it is in 
the reign of Edward III. who gave a market and a 
fair to it. It is ſituated in Layſton pariſh;. but has a 
chapel of brick. Dr. Seth Ward, Biſhop of Saliſbury, 
who died January 6, 1688, built a neat brick-houſe 
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near the chapel, for four poor men and four poor 

women, who had lived handſomely, and came to de- 
cay through misfortunes ; each of which has two 
rooms below, and two above. Buntingford free-ſchool = 


owes much alſo to the ſame worthy prelate, who had 


his education in it. He built, 1683, an hoſpital at 


Salifbury, for ten poor widows of clergymen; was a 
beneiaQor to Layſton ; gave a good ſum of money 


to make Saliſbury river navigable ; 600l. to be laid 


out 1n land, for putting out three poor children ap- 
rentices, two out of Aſpenden, and one out of Lay- 


on, alternately. In ſhort, the good biſhop ſeems to 
have thought, that the revenues he reaped from the 
church ought to have ſome other more public de- 
ſignation, than to lift out of obſcurity a private fa- 

mily. I was told on the ſpot, that his ſon was glad 
to accept this humble ſubſiſtence. | 


Braughing lies a little on the eaſt of the road, and 
is thought to have been the Roman Cæſaromagum, 
fituated 31 miles from London, as by Antonicus's 
Itinerary. It till bas ſome ruins of its ancient emi- 


nence, giving name to the deanry, and the hundred. 
On the weſt 


to Cambridge, we find the ruins of a Roman camp. 


ide of the Herman-ftreet, now the road 


The church is an handſome building, and had a ring 
of five good bells, which are now increaſed to eight, 


by the bounty of the late William Freeman, Eſq; 


who delighted much in ringing. | 
Near the church-yard is an old houſe, at preſen 
inhabited by poor families, which was given with all 


| forts of furniture for weddings. They brought hi- 


ther their provifions, and had a large kitchen, with a 


calcdron, large ſpits and dripping-pan ; a large room 


for merriment ; a lodging-room, with a bride-bed, 
and good linen; ſome of which furniture was in 
being a few years ago. | 

We proceeded through Puckeridge, a little ham- 
let-town, hut a great thoroughfare, — on the 


erman- 
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Herman-ſtreet, and came to Standon, a ſmall market- 
town. The church has a nave and two ailes; the 
floor of the chancel is ſeven ſteps above that of the 
church, and the altar three ſteps above the chancel- 


floor. 


Here we turned ſhort to the eaſt, to viſit Biſhop- 
Stortford, lying on the borders of Eſſex, zo miles 
from London. William I. gave this town and caſtle 
to the Biſhop of London, whence its praenomen ; and 
King John ſeized and demoliſhed it, for the offence 


of the then biſhop, who was one of thoſe who pub- 


liſhed the Pope's interdict againſt the nation. The 
biſhop was reſtored by the ſame prince, and ſatisfac- 
tion made him for demoliſhing the caftle. The hill 
or keep of the caſtle is artificial, made of earth car- 
ried thither, with a breaſt-work at top, of ſtones and 


mortar, A bank of earth leads from it through the 


moory ground, on which it was ſituated, to the 


north-eaſt. There is a large wall from the top of 


the hill yet remaining. The Biſhop's priſon was in 
being in Biſhop Bonner's time ; though all the old 
buildings are fince demoliſhed. But the caſtle- 


ard is ſtill paid by ſeveral places to the biſhop, 


beſides other quit-rents. 


This town'is large, and well built. The road 


from London to Cambridge, Newmarket, and St. Ed- 


mundſbury, :paſſes through a part of Hockerel, in 


which is an exceeding good inn. Biſhop-Stortford is 
built in the form of a eroſs, having four ſtreets turned 
to the cardinal points; and the river Stort runs 
through it. | 
The church dedicated to St. Michael is lofty, and 
ſtands on high ground ; it hath a fine ring of eight 
bells. There were anciently three guilds and a 


chantry ſounded here. In the church are nine ſtalls 
on a ſide for a choir. On the north fide the church, 


is a gallery for the young 2 of the ſchool, 
upon it Sir John Hobart's (firſt Earl of Buckingham- 


ſhire 
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ſhire of that family) arms, who was educated there, 
and a great benefactor to this work. 


At the weſt end is another gallery, built a few 4 


years ago, upon which is an organ; and it is obſerv- 
able, that there was an organ in this church ſo long 
ago as in the reign of Henry VII. A new font 
ſtands before it, with a pavement of black and white 
marble, inclofed with iron rails. . 
There are a great number of monuments in the 


church, particularly one in the north aile, for ſeven 


children of Edward Mappleſden, who died of the 
ſmall-pox. ES . jo 

| Several benefactions are beſtowed on the poor of 
this town, particularly two alms-houſes in Porters- 
ſtreet. But the greateſt ornament of the town iz the 


ſchool, built about * by contribution of 
| fordſhire and Eſſex, at the re- 
queſt of Dr. Thomas Tooke, late maſter, who alſo” 


the gentlemen of Hert 


procured ſeveral ſums for completing it, from the 


young gentlemen educated here. When this gentle- 


man engaged in it, it was at the loweſt ebb of repu- 


tation; but he raiſed-it to a great degree of fame, 


and conſiderably increaſed the trade of the town, by 
the beneficial concourſe that it brought thither. 'He 
reyived the annual ſchool-feaſt, and charged his own 
_ eſtate with a yearly preſent to the preacher on that 
oecaſion. He gave à chalice of 20l. value to the 
church, and was a great benefactor to the ſchool- 


library; which is a very good one, and was firſt ſet 


on foot by the reverend Thomas Leigh, B. D. who 
was vicar of the. church, anno 1680. | | 


Every gentleman at leaving the ſchool preſents a 


book to the library. 


Hadham Parya ſtands a little north of Biſhop- 


| Stortford, and is of chief note for being the bury- 
ing- place of the Capels, Earls of Eſſex. 
9 punks of Rye, in the pariſh of Stanſted-Ab- 


bots, is famous for the plot, called thence The Rye- 
bhouſe 
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houſe Plot, ſaid to be formed for aſſaſſinating King 


Charles II. in his return-from Newmarket; for which 
ſeveral perſons ſuffered, and, among the reſt, the 


tenant of the place, Rumball, a man of a daring and 


intrepid ſpirit. The road from Hodſdon, by the 


Rye-houſe to Cheſterford, which forms a third way 
to Cambridge, is very pleaſant. | 


Honeſdon, ſeparated from Eſſex by the Stort, de- 
ſerves to be mentioned for being the reſidence of 
the children of- King Henry VII. in whoſe hands 


it was then, on account of its good air, and vicinity 
to London; and as the ſeat of Robert Cheſter, Eſq; at 
Briggins, built within theſe few years, incloſed with 
a park. It ſtands upon a beautiful hill, overlooking 
the meadows, the river Stort, and part of Eſſex, from 
the back front; from the other, it hath a proſpect 
over great: part of Hertfordſhire, and .is-ſeen from 


Cheſhunt cammon, on one hand, as St. Paul's is 


from the other. At the entrance of the avenue it 
hath a large baſon, through which runs a ſmall 


ſtream; and there is a handſome plantation of trees, 


with variety of ſlopes, adorned with ſtatues. 


We purſued our way direQly ſouth, and came to 
Sabſworth, or Sawbridgeworth. ay ſeveral 


ancient monuments in the church, is an handſome 
one erected to the memory of general Lumley, bro- 
ther to the then Earl of Scarborough, with an in- 
ſcription, greatly to his honour, as follows : 

„Here heth the Honourable Hexnxy LumLev, 


Eſq; only brother to Thomas Earl of 3 | 


who was in every battle, and at every ſiege, as colo- 
nel, lieutenant-general, or general of the horſe, with 
King William, or the Duke of Marlborough, in 
twenty campaigns, in Ireland, Flanders, and Ger- 
many; nth was honoured, eſteemed, and be- 
loved, by our-own army, by our allies, and even 
by the enemies for his ſingular politeneſs and hu- 
manity, as well as for 4 virtues and 


capacity. 
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capacity. He fat a long time in parliament, always 
zealous for the honour of the crown, and for the 
good of his country ; and knew no party, but that 


of truth, juſtice, and honour. He died governor of 


the Iſle of Jerſey, the 18th of October, 1922, in 


the 63d year of his age.“ 


The manor-houſe of Piſhiobury, in Sabſworth 

rith, deſerves to be mentioned on account of its 
ofty rooms and remarkable ſtrength, though built in 
Queen Elizabeth's time. It is fituated on a clean 
ſoil, has handſome avenues to it, with the river 
Stort behind, which communicates with the canals 
in the gardens. WEE Coat. „ 

We then croſſed the country directly weſt to 


| Ware, ſituated 21 miles from London, on the river 


Lee, in its courſe from Milford. The town ftands 


low, upon a level with the river. It is a 2 of 


great trade for all forts of grain, but chiefly malt, 
which is conveyed in great quantities to London, by 
the river Lee, and the new navigable canal ; and 
the barges bring back coals, fc. 


It conſiſts of one principal ſtreet a mile long, and 


other back ftreets and lanes. At an inn in this 
town is the famous great bed, which is 12 feet 
ſquare, and lodged at once twelve butchers and 


their wives. They lay all round thus ; two men, 


then two women, and ſo on alternately, by which 


means each man was near no woman but his wife. 
Ware, being 21 miles from London, is the ſecond 
poſt-town from thence on the northern road. The 


next is Royſton, 18 miles farther. Several alms- 


houſes, and a free-ſchoo], and ether charities, be- 


8 os = this town. 


omas Byde, Eſq; Lord of the manor, has an houſe 


pleaſantly fituated in the park here, to which is an 


aſcent on every fide; alſo a vineyard newly planted. 
One late improvement, beſides many others, is a cut 
from the Rib, which by that means turns that ſtream 
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through the park on the ſouth-ſide, which is a fine 
nurſery and protection for trouts. et t. 
In the north part of the town was ſituated the 
priory. now in the poſſeſſion of the family of Hadſley. 
At Blake's-ware, the moſt eaſtern part of the pa- 
riſh, is a ſeat of the late William Plummer, Eſq; 
with a ſtream, called the Aſh, on the eait front, 
which feeds a canal and a garden by the river-fide. 
About three miles from Ware is Young(berry, the 
ſeat of David Barclay, Eſq; it is a plain neat edifice ; 


the ſituation very beautiful, on the-brow of a wa- 


ving hill, ſcattered with trees. It commands a fine 
view of rich incloſures, various from the inequalities 
of the country : in the vale, which winds. at the 
bottom of the hill, Mr. Barclay has cut a large ri- 
ver, which enriches his proſpect greatly, and gives 


the whole a ſcene of livelineſs, which, however 


pleaſing, it could not otherwiſe-paſſeſs. | 
A little ſouth of Ware lies Amwell, a village fa- 
mous for giving riſe to the New River; which, pro- 


ceeding in a direct courſe by the church, receives a 


ſpring which flows with great abundance. It is 21 
miles from London; but the courſe of the river is 
computed at 36. It was begun by Sir Hugh Middle- 
ton, who by the aſſiſtance of the city of London, and 
by aid of an act of parliamgat, brought it to per- 


_ feion.. 


The yearly profit of the river has, ſome years 
ago, been computed at 30,0001. (at preſent, it is 


faid to amount to more than double that fum) and 


the expence in ſupporting, and keeping it up, is 


faid to amount to half the profit. It was divided 
originally into 72 ſhares, one moiety, whereof be- 
longed to private perſons, ſome companies of Lon- 
don, and the other to the crown: for King Janes J. 
for the fake of his Palace at Theobalds, was a great 
promoter of it. The crown's moiety is fince cowe 
into private hands, who however hate no part of 

TM 1 85 the 
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the management for the corporation conſiſts of 29 
of the proprietors of the firſt 36 ſhares*. 


with the proprietors ofthe lands on the river Lee, 
or a cut of two cubit feet of water from the ſaid 
river, at a certain rate; and, after the agreement, 


four foot cut; which the proprietors agreed to, not 
conſidering the great diſproportions of the two cuts. 
And this cut of the river Lee ſupplies the largeſt 
thare of the New River water. YO! 
We kept along the great road, through Hoddeſ- 


alſo as a thoroughfare), till we came to Broxbourn, 
which lies near it on the New River; a ſmall, but 

pleaſant village, ſituated on a rifing ground, having 
. pleaſant meadows down to the river Lee. On the 
left-hand of the village is Broxbournbury, the ſeat of 
the Lord Monſon. The houſe is large, and new- 
_ caſed with brick-by fir Matthew Lamb, not lang 
before his death. It is fituated in the middle of the 
park, which has lately been planted and beautified. 

here are alſo new offices erected at a little diſtance 
from the houſe, in a quadrangle, on the ſame plan 
with the King's Mews at Charing-croſs. They are 


they do not appear until you are near upon them; 
et are at a convenient diſtance from the manſion- 


where formerly was built a magnificent feat by Lord 
Treaſurer Burleigh, who gave it to his younger ſon. 
Sir Robert Cecil, and he exchanged it for that of Hat- 
field, at the deſire of James I. who made it his ſport- 
$a 1 
I The ſhares, forty of which are receſſary to et 
or, are-riſen, within the memory of many now living, from 
five to ſeventy pounds each: either the public ſhould infiſt on 
their being content with leſs than this vaſt gain, or encourage 
ſome other adventurers, 


The governors of the New River company agreed 


they told them they would double the price for a 


don (which is a confiderable market-town, and noted 


placed behind a large 3 of trees, ſo that 


The manor of Theoba lds is in this neighbourhood, 
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ing-ſeat ; and here ended his life. From this place 


Charles I. ſet out to ere his ſtandard at Nottingham. 
-KingCharles II. made a grant of it to-George Monk 
Duke of Albemarle, and to his male iſſue; which 


failing in his ſon Chriſtopher, King William gave it 


to William Bentinck Earl of Portland, in whoſe 
great grandſon, the preſent Duke, it-ſti]] continues. 
the late civil wars, the palace was plundered and 
defaced.; and from a Royal reſidence it became a 
poor village. The great park, which was inc loſed 
within a wall of ro miles compaſs by King James, 
is now converted into farms. The place 81 


times through, the gardens of the inhabitants. In 
this neighbourhood Richard Cromwell, the abdicated 
protector, paſſed the latter part of his life, in a very 
private manner. „„ 
Waltham-eroſs is the next, and, as you enter 


Middleſex by the north road, the laſt place in Hert- 
fordſhire, ſtanding juſt on the edge of Middleſex. It 


is noted for, and takes its name from, the Croſs, 
built by King Edward I. in honour of his beloved 
Queen Eleanor, whoſe corpſe, in its way from Lin- 
colnſhire to Weſtminſter, reſted here; and a Crofs 
was built at every ſtage where it reſted, and Charing- 
croſs was the laſt. TT hat Prineeſ's effigies placed 
round the pillar, and the arms of her royal conſort, 
as well as her own, viz. England, Caftile, Leon, 
and PoiQtou, are ſtill remaining, though much 
defaced, 9 1 5 | 
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1 * TE. 


Containing a deſcription of part of BUCKINGHA vt- 
SHIRE, OxForDSHIRE, WILTSHIRE, and 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE. bk 


Now proceed to give an account of my next 
I journey through part of Bucks, into-Oxfordſhire, 
and ſhall touch upon ſome parts of Wiltſhire, of 
which I have not yet taken notice. 


On the right hand, as we ride from London to U x- 


bridge, or to Colnbrook, we fee Harrow; the 


church of which ſtanding on the ſummit of an hill, 
and having a very high ſpire, they tell us, King 


Charles II. zidiculing the warm diſputes among 
ſome critical ſerĩptura liſts of thoſe times, concerning 


the viſible church of Chriſt upon earth, uſed to ſay, 


This was it. ; ok 
From Uxbridge, weproceeded on the road towards 
Oxford, and came to Beaconsfield, a ſmall town on 


the road to Oxford, full of good inns, and fituated on 


2 dry hill, famous for the reſidence of Mr. Edmund 
Waller, eminent for his poetical talents. 


Then we went on to Wycomb, commonly called 


High or Chipping Wycomb, from Cwmm, a Britiſh 
word for valley. This is a large town, vonſiſting 
of one great ſtreet, branching out into divers ſmall 
ones. It is full of good houſes and inns, being a 


great thoroughfare from London to Oxford. It ſends 


two members to parliament, and is governed by a 
mayor, recorder, 12 aldermen, a town-clerk, &c. 
The church is a large ſtructure, with a ſteeple not 


ill built, fand the town has a free grammar-ſchool, 


and two alms houſes. 
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Not far from Wycomb lies Amerſham, or Agmon= || 
_ defham, a ſmall market-town, very ancient, ſituated N 

in the Chiltern, a part of the county abounding with = 
chalky hills, covered with woods and groves of |» 
beeches; andwhich ſends two members to parliament. 5 
It conſiſts of two ſtreets, which croſs each other alt 
right angles. In the area, where theſe ſtreets inter- I wit. 
ſect each other, ſtands the church, which is the beſt” | 
reQory in the county. Here is a guild, or market- | F . 1 
houſe built by Sir William Drake, being a brick 
ſtructure raiſed on pillars and arches, having at too ': © | 
a lanthorn, and clock. A little beyond it you go hs 
through Cheſham, a good market-town ; and lie-. 


wiſe Wendover, a mean, dirty, corporate town, which li | nn 
ſends two members to parliament. Lord Trevor is _ 
lord of the manor, and the Earl Verney chief owner 11601 


of the houſes. Near this place is Well-head, a ſmall . 
ſpring, which is the firſt rife of the Thames. Ayleſ- A. 
bury, which is the largeſt and beſt town in the 
county, alſo ſends two members to parliament — _ 
It ſtands on an hill; but the country round it is Io : 
and dirty. It conſiſts of ſeveral large ſtreets, and | 
has an handſomely built market-houſe, which ſtands - | 
in a kind of quadrangle. It has alſo a trown-houſe, 
_ where the afſizes and ſeſſions, and other public meet- Wl: ©; : 
Ings of the county, are held. Proviſions are here f 
cheap and plentiful, which is owing to the rich vale "i = | 
adjoining It was a ſtrong town in the beginning ; 
of the Saxons time, and a manor royal in that f 
William I. who parcelled it out under this odd te- N | 
nure, That the tenants ſhould find Litter or Straw 
for the King's Bedchambers three times a year, if he 
came that way ſo often, and provide him three eels 
in winter, and three green geeſe in ſummer. 
Many of the poor here are employed in making 
lace for edgings, not much inferior to thoſe in Flan- 
ders: but it is ſome pleaſure to us to obſerve, that 
the Engliſh are. not the only nation in the world, 
| T2 - which 
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which admires foreign manufactures above its own, 
lince the French, who give faſhions to moſt nations, 
buy and fel] the fineſt laces at Paris under the name 
of Dentel les d'Angleterre, or Englith laces. The 
Englith ladies are even with them in many inftances; 
and particularly in refuſing to buy very rich ſilks, if 
they are not called French ; though many of thoſe 
bought for French are really made by. Eng liſn artiſts 
in Spital-fields. | 74 | 


Al zound this town is a large track of whe richeſt: 


land in England, extended for many. miles almoft 


from Tame, on the edge of Oxfordſhire, to Leigh- 
ton in Bedfordſhire, and is called from this town, 


The Vale of Ayleſbury. It is famous for fattening 


cattle and ſheep, and they. very frequently ſell a 


ram here for breeding for ten pounds: Here it was, 


that converſing with ſome gentlemen who under- 
ſtood country affairs (for all gentlemen hereabouts 


are graſiers, __— all the grafiers are not gentle- 
— ſhewed me one remarkable incloſed field 
aof paſture-ground, which was let. for 14001. per 
Annum to a graſier. | 


Near this place lies Chilton, famous for giving 
birth to that ſteady patriot the Lord Chief Juſtice 
Crook, who. ſtrenuoufly oppoſed the arbitrary mea- 
ſures of levying ſhip- money without the authority 


of parliament. 


South-weſt of Ayleſbury, lies the market-town of 


Tame, fituated on the fide of a meadow, and almoſt 
encompaſſed with rivulets. It conſiſts of. one lon 

broad ſtreet. The church is large and fine, in form 

of a croſs ; near which are the ruins of a priory. 
The river Tame falls into the Thames at Dor- 
cheſter in Oxfordſhire. ACE 
At the confluence of the Tame and Iſis ſtands 
Dorcheſter, a town of note among the ancient Ro- 
mans, and in the year 634, was made a Biſhop's See, 
till Remigius, in 1094, removed it io Lincoln. It 
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has a very large church, and a fine large ſtone bridge, 
of great length and antiquity. f N 
In this vale of Ayleſbury flouriſhed the great and 
ancient family of Hampden, for many ages, in the 
_ enjoyment of. very large eſtates ; moſt of them are 
now enjoyed by Lord Trevor, who has taken the 
name of Hampden... 5 —_ 1 
Eaſt of Ayleſbury lies Ivingho, a village ſituated 
among woods, in a nook, or kind of peninſula, 
which runs in between Bedfordſhire and Hertford- 
We paſſed forward north-weſt through Winſlow, 
a ſmall market-town, to Buckingham, which, though 
ſeated on a knoll, is ſurrounded by other hills, and 
watered on two ſides by the Ouſe; which takes a 
bend round the caſtle hill. It is not a large town, 
but is a very extenſive pariſh, with ſome conſider- 
able hamlets init. It was of note enough in the 
time of Edward III. to have one of the ſtaples for 
wool fixed here; when that great Prince, with a- 
diſcernment . beyond the genius of the age in which 
he lived, laid the foundation of that trade, which 
has fince been carried to an amazing extent, by pro- 
hibiting the exportation of unmanufactured wool... 
The making of lace is now carried on here, as in 
other parts of this county; but the great reſort to- 
Stowe is what enlivens the place. The church, 
which has been very ſpacious, is now-in ruins, by- 
the ſudden falling of the fteeple upon the roof, which 
it beat entirely in, leaving the fide walls ſtanding, 
Happily no life was loft. It is to be rebuilt on a 
round hill, where ſtood the keep of the caftle ; of 
which this hill is the only veſtige. It will here 
form an object from Stowe gardens. Buckingham 
ſends two members to parliament. | 
It would have been inexcuſable, when we were 
here, if we had not made a viſit to Stow, hard by; 
a village made W famous by the noble gar- 
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dens of the late Lord Viſcount Cobham, which now 
belong to his nephew Earl Temple, who has much 
added to their beauty. The prodigiouſly long fa- 
cade to the garden is a compleat piece of new ar- 


chitecture by Mr. Wyatt, who firſt diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf by prong the Pantheon in Oxford-ftreet. 


The houſe: is large, and extends in one line of 


front goo feet ; but great part of the houſe has been 
pulled down, and is rebuilt upon a very beautiful 
und magnificent plan. The many beautiful paint- 


ings,” the works of the moſt capital artiſts, which 
are placed in different parts of the houſe, are truly 


worthy the inſpection of every curious traveller; but 


the ornamented grounds are more peculiar than the 
houſe itſelf. They were many years the admiration 


of alF 'that viewed them, not only for their real 


beauty, but the ſcarcity of other improvements of 


| the fame kind in the kingdom. I ſhould' obſerve, 


that they were ſketched at firſt quite in the old ſtile 


of broad ftreight gravel walks and avenues of trees, 


with regular waters ; but muy of theſe circum- 


give the few obſervations I made, in the order I 
viewed this beautiful ſcene. ONT: Fo 
From the temple of Bacchus there is a pleaſing 
view down on the water in the vale, the temple of 
Venus on its banks, with ſome wood behind it ; but. 
the effect would be better were it quite backed with 


the dark ſhade of a thick wood. Paſling a cave, or 


rather a root-houſe, dedicated to St. Auſtin, the 
walks lead to the pavilions at the park gate, from 


which the water is ſeen differently winding, in a 


very natural taſte, at the bottom of ſeveral paſtures; 
it is here as juſt an imitation of a real ſtream as can 
any where be ſeen. | 

From Queen Caroline's pillar, the wood and wa- 
ter appear to advantage, and the portico of one Le 
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the pavilions, on the ſouth fide of the gardens, is 


caught among the woods in a moſt agreeable man- 


ner. 


commands a view of a building that terminates the 


water, which is here large; but obſerve a ſmall graſs - 
lawa: ſcattered with trees, on the oppoſite banks, 
which breaks from the water into the wood; it is 


extremely pictureſque; and the beſt part of this view. 


Advancing to the temple of Venus, the landſcape 
is very fine; the water fills the valley, (though ra- 
ther too regular in the bend) and the oppoſite hill is 


well ſpread with thick wood. The Rotunda is beau- 


5 tifully placed on a point of ground, with a a cope | 
e of 


ing wood behind it; and to the left, the temp 
Bacchus appears quite emboſomed in a thick grove. 
From the Shepherd's cave, the view of the Ro- 


tunda is extremely pictureſque: from hence the path 
winds by the water; but the terminations of it are 
ornamented with ſtatues, and the regularity of the - 


cafcades are 1n a very differentſtile from the Rotunda, 


and at once preſents a view of the moſt cultivated - 


taſte. 


From the firft pavilion, the view of the lake is 
very pleaſing ; it gives a bend, which forms a pro- 

montory of a beautiful verdure ſcattered with trees, 
between the bodies of which you command the wa- 
ter. Gardening ſeldom offers a more beautiful ob- 


ject, nor can it well be employed without fuccels. 
he extreme beauty of this part of the view will 


draw off your attention from the regular lawn that 


leads up to the houſe. 


From the temple of Friendſhip, the view of that 


of Antient Virtue, in a thick wood, is fine ; and 


when the wood is enough grown to hide the houſe, 


it will be yet better. 5 
The Palladiad bridge is taken frem that at Wil- 


os 7 ov ten; 


Moving down to the water, a common bench 
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ton ; and the water here winds through natural mea-- 
dows in a juſt tafte, | 


From thence, as you mount the hill, the view to 


the left is extremely fine ; the water winds through 
the valley ; one of the pavilions on the banks is 
very prettily ſcattered with wood, and above the 


whole, the diſtant country terminates the ſcene. 


From the bench at the top of the hill, the view is 
varied ;. here you view the Corinthian Arch, in an 


excellent ſituation ; a proof, that ornamental build- 


ings may ſometimes be nearly diſtint-from wood, 


though the connection between them is ſo. ſeldom. 


broken without damaging the beauty of a view. 


From the front. of the Gothic temple, the views 
are admirably rich ;. on one fide, the portico of the 


_ temple of Concord is beautifully ſeen in the wood: 
on the other, the ground has a varied ſlope into the 


valley, where the water winds in a very pleafing 
manner; the pavilion is beautifully ſituated on its 


bank; in front, a dark wood bounds the ſcene. © 
Paſſing Lord Cobham's pillar, from whence is a 

view. through a wood of the temple of Concord, you 

come by winding walks to the Banquetting-room, 


from whence is a fine varied proſpect; here the. 


Corinthian arch appears to advantage. 


From hence you are conducted to the temple of 


Concord and Victory, and, in the way, paſs a moſt 
beautiful, hollow, winding lawn; the brows of all 
the ſurrounding ſlopes are finely ſpread with wood, 
thick in ſome places, and in others ſcattered; fo as 


to open for the eye to follow the bends: of the lawn, 


which 1s every where different, The temple is ex- 
cellently ſituated on the brow of one of the hills, 
and is a very fine building; it is an oblong, totally 
furrounded by a colonade of well-proportioned pil- 
lars, and the architecture is light and pleaſant. In 
it is a room 42 by 25, ornamented with a ſtatue of 
Liberty, and ſeveral medallions in the walls, ſome 
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of which are extremely well executed, though the 
performance of a ſelf-taught artiſt, once a poor boy 
in Lord Temple's ftables. 3 

The walk leads next to a ſequeſtered winding 
vale, finely ſurrounded with wood; and a. ſmall wa- 
ter takes its courſe through it, broken by woody 
iſlands, and a various obſcured ſhore. - At the head 
is a grotto of ſhells, &c. which look down on the 
water in a pleaſing manner, and muſt be particularly 
beautiful when the woods and water are illuminated, 
which they are when Lord Temple ſups in it. Here 
is a ſtatue of Venus riſing from the bath; a pleaſing 
figure, and the attitude naturally taken, though not 
well imagined for exliibiting the perſon to advan- 


age. 
The grove, on which the grotio looks, leads you 
to that part of the garden, called the Elyſian Fields, 
which are beautiful waves of cloſe-thaven graſs, 
breaking among woods, and feattered. with fingle 
trees ; Funes on one ſide by thick groves, and 
ſhelving on the other down to the water, which 
winds in a very happy manner, and commanding 
from ſeveral ſpots various landſcapes ef the diſtant 
—— of the garden. From the temple of Ancient 
irtue, you look down en a very beautiful winding 
hollow . ſcattered with ſingle trees in the hap- 
pieſt manner, between the trunks of which the wa- 
ter breaks to the eye in a ſtile admirably pictureſque: 
Near to this temple, in a thicket; is the well-knowp 
ſatire, the temple of Modern Virtue in ruin. 
The ground continues extremely various and beau» 
tiful, till you come to the Princeſs Amelia's arch, 
from which you at ence break upon a ſeene truly 
1 being more like a rich pictureſque com- 
poſition, than the effect of an artiul management 
of ground and buildings. The lawn from the arch - 
falls in various waves to the water, at the bottom 
of the vale ; it is ſcattered With trees, whoſe ſpread- 


ing 
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ing tops unite, and leave the eye an irregular com- 
mand among their ſtems of a double wave of the 
lake, The ſmooth green of the lawn, obſcured in 
ſome places by the ſhade of the trees, in other il- 
lumined by the ſun, forms an object as beautiful as 


can be imagined ; nor can any thing be more pic- 
tureſque than the water appearing, through the fore 
ound of the ſcene, thus canopied with trees. A 


reak in the grove preſents a complete 12 above 
theſe beautiful varieties of wood an 
Palladian bridge is backed by a riſing ground ſeat- 


tered with wood, and at the top of that a caſtle. 


The objects of the whole ſcene, though various, and 
ſome diſtant, are moſt happily united to form a com- 


_ plete view, equally magnificent and pleaſant : the 


arch is a light and well-deſigned building. 


Upon the whole, thefe gardens have much to pleaſe- 


the ſpectator: the new parts have a very happy va- 


riety of ground; much of the wood is full grown 


and fine; conſequently the ſhade, where wanted, is 


quite dark and gloomy, to a beautiful degree. The 
water, though not perfectly cured of its original 


ſtiffneſs, winds at the bottom of fine falling vallies, 


and-its ſhores are well ſpread with wood; an ad- 


vantage ſo great, that an inſtance is not to be pro- 


duced of a lake or river that is beautiſul without an 


intimate connection with wood. The buildings are 
more numerous than in any grounds I Rnow, and 
woſt of them are in good taſte. 
Going ftill farther northward from Buckingham,. 
we come to the following towns: ſe: 
_ _ Stoney Stratford is remarkable for ſtanding on the 
Roman cauſeway, called Watling-ſtreet: The prin- 
cipal manufaQure in the town is bone-Jace. 
Newport-Pagnell is a large, well built, populous: 
town, ſeated on the river Guſe, over which it has 
two large ſtone bridges. It carries on a great trade 
| in 
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in bone-lace, and the ſame manufacture employs alſo 
the neighbouring villages.. Here, and in the neigh- 
bourhood, a rich cheeſe is fold on the ſpot for 
_ eighteen pence a pound, and another fort at ſix- 
pence. | f 
 Oulney is a pretty good town, where alfo is car- 
ried on a manufacture of bone-lace. It lies on the 
extremity of the county. We muſt not. quit the 
county of Bucks, without mentioning Latimer, ſituated 
25 miles from London. It is a noble ſeat, belong- 
ing to the Cavendiſh family, and has a fine park filled 
with deer. A elear ſtream runs through it, in which 
is great plenty of trout. The owner had lately the 
river drawn, when 500 brace of trout were taken, 
wich, on an average, were ſuppoſed to weigh a 
pound each: many tench and carp: were brought on 

ſhore, but were all again turned into the river, which, 
on each extremity of the lordihip, is guarded by 
wears; fo that, while they form pleaſing. caſcades, 
they keep the fiſh within their bounds. 
We then returned to Buckingham, and following 
the great road north-weſt, came to Brackley in Nor- 
thamptonſhire, ſituated on the river-Ouſe, an ancien: 
corporate town, in which are#two pariſh churches. 
It is governed by a mayor and aldermen, and ſends 
two members to parliament. 


We next came to Banbury in Oxfordſhire, on the 
river Cherwell. It is a large market-town, under the 
2 of a mayor and aldermen. It has a con- 
derable trade, eſpecially in cheeſe, as all the coun- 
try round it is a rich feeding meadow ground. This 
place returns one member to parliament. 
On the borders of this county, weſtward from this 
town, in Warwickſhire, was the famous battle of 
Edge-hill, fought between the forces of King Charles 
I. and thoſe of the parliament. ES 
Edge-hill lies at the weſt end of the vale of Red- 
.. horſe, 
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horſe, and gives a moſt extenſive proſpect. It is ſteep 


to the north, and on the = at Warmlington, is a. 


ftrong large entrenchment, faid to be Daniſh. 


Wet of Edge-hill ſtands Shipton, a little town in 


_ Glouceſterſhire, which has a large market. 
We rode fouthward to Deddington in Oxfordſhire 


9 » 
a large town, with a very ſmall market. | 


Me turned a little eaſt, and came to Biceſter, - a 
ſtraggling indifferent town; but remarkable for hav- 


= yp once a famous city in its neighbourhood; 
called Alceſter, long fince paſſed over by the plough, 


and where many Roman coins, ftones, and other an- 


tiquities are found. 


Iſlip lying in our way to Oxford, we paſſed 


through it. It is remarkable for the birth of Ed- 
ward the Conſeſſor. 5 
From hence I came to Oxford, famous for ſeveral 
things, but chiefly for its being the moſt flouriſhing 
and conſiderable univerſity in the world. 
There has been a long conteft between the two 
Englith univerſities, about the priority of their foun- 
dations, which perhaps will never be decided. 
It is out of queſtion, that, in the largeneſs of the 


2 the wont of ſituation, the number of inha- 
| 0 


itants, and of ſcholars, Oxford has the advantage. 
Yet it is juſt to ſay of both, that Oxford has ſeveral 
yp an univerſity, which Cambridge has not; 
and Cambridge has ſeveral things in it, which cannot 
be found in Oxford. SY 


I ſhall preſent the reader with a lift of the col 


leges and halls in the univerſity of Oxford, together 


with a brief hiſtory of them; but muſt obſerve, that 


as it would exceed my limits to give an account of 
the particular benefactions by which their revenues 
and buildings are ſplendidly augmented, I ſhall only 
mention ſuch of thoſe benefactions as have been 
conferred within fo few years back, that they 
are not likely to be found in other writers. 

1. Ux i- 
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1. Univexsity-CoLLtGe 


I; ſituate near the eaſt gate of the city. It is ſo 
ancient, that we are left in the dark as to the time 
of its foundation. That it was in being before the 
year 721, is certain: but how much ſooner is not 
evident. King Alfred could not be ſo properly called 
the founder of this univerſity, as the reſtorer, after 
the Daniſh devaſtations.. In the year 1332, this 
college was recovered into a ſtate of liberty and in- 
dependency, by a ſum of money, which Wiltiam of 


Durham had left for the maintenance of a ſociety of 


ſtudents of Oxford; from whom it was ſome time 
called Durham-hall ; and by other benefactions it 


increaſed to what it now is. It has a maſter, 12 


fellows, 17 ſcholars, with many other ſtudents, 
amounting in the whole to near ſeventy. 


Before the very noble benefaction of Dr. Radeliffe, 


it had one large, beautiful quadrangle, or ſquare 


court; the ſouth-ſide of which is divided into an 


' handſome hall and chapel. In a niche before the 


faid quadrangle 1s a ſtatue of the late Queen Anne; 
and in a niche on the inſide of the new quadrangle, 
ſince built, is that of Dr. Radcliffe; but not extraor- 
dinary either of them. The King is viſitor. 

2. BALIOT CorLLeGe ftands in the north part of 
the town, in the ſuburbs. It was founded by John 
Baliol, father to the King of Scots of that name, and 
Devorguilla his wife. 7 


completed it, and gave it a body of ſtatutes; which 
was afterwards enlarged by Philip Somerville, a great 
benefaQor to this college; but that body was after- 
wards laid aſide, and a more advantageous one ſub- 
ſtituted in its room, Anno 1507, by the then Biſhops 
of Wincheſter and Carliſle. This college has a maf- 


ter, 


| he former began it about 
the year 1268; the latter, after her huſband's death, 
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ter, 12 fellows, and 18 exhibitioners-: the whole 
number of the ſociety amounts to about fiſty. 
It has one large, ancient quadrangle, on the north 


| fide of which is the chapel, and the library, furniſh- 
ed with a very noble collection of books. Sir Tho- 


mas Wendy gave his. ſtudy to it, valued. at 1500l. 
The viſitor is the Archbiſhop of York. A very 
| handſome addition has lately been made to. this 


college, the expence of which was defrayed by the 
bounty of Mr. Salmon, who by his laſt will be- 


queathed conſiderably to it. 
3. MexTon-CoLLEGe, ſituate on the ſouth-fide 


_ of the cy, was founded by Walter of Merton, Bi- 


thop of Rocheſter, Lord High Chancellor of Eng- 
land. The ſociety was firſt planted at Maldern, in 
- Surry, in 1274, and he transferred it to Oxford, anno 
1277. This . warden, 24 fellows, 14 
2 or poſtmaſters, four ſcholars, two chap- 


ains, and two clerks. The number of members of 


every ſort is near 80. | 

The chapel is the pariſh church of St. John Bap- 
tiſt, and as ſuch will be deſcribed among the other 
churches of this city. The inner large court or qua- 


drangle of the college is very beautitul; it has a well 


furniſhed library and a fine garden. The viſitor is 
the Archbiſhop of Canterbury. | - 
4. ExzTur-CoLLeGe is fituate on the weſt- fide 
of the ſchools, in the north part of the town. It 
was founded anno 1316, by Walter Stapleton, Biſhop 
of Exeter, privy-counſellor to Edward II. and lord 
treaſurer of England, and named Stapleton-Inn; and 
called Exeter- college afterwards, by Edmund Stafford 
Biſhop of Exeter, who was a benefactor to it. It has. 
a rector, 25 fellows, one bible-clerk, and two exhi- 
bitioners. The ſtudents of every. ſort are about fifty. 
It is one large quadrangle, now made regular and 
uniform by the new — Aba to which the moſt 
re verend Br. Narciffus Marih, Archbiſhop of Armagh, 
formerly a fellow of it, contributed 14co}. It has a 
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very noble front, over the gate of which is a ſplendid 
tower. The viſitor is the biſhop of Exeter. 
5. Ontet-CoLLEGt, ſituate on the ſouth- ſide 


of the town, was at firſt called St. Mary's-College, 


and King's-College, and was founded anna 1 327, by 
Adam le Brome, almoner to King Edward II. His 
fon Edward III. enlarging the revenue of it with a 
rich meſſuage, called Le Oriele, it took the name of 
Oriel-College. This fame Prince annexed to it for 
a retiring-place, in caſe of peſtilence, &c. St. Bar- 
tholomew's hoſpital near © 
18 fellows, and 14 exhibitioners. The ſtudents of all 


| forts amount to almoſt eighty. It conſiſts of one 


handſome regular quadrangle. The viſitor is the 
Lord Chancellor, nds (ibs 12-4 1 0 


6. Quezn'sCoLLEGE is ſituate near the pariſh- | 
church of St. Peter's in the Eaſt. It was founded 


anno 1340, by Robert Eglesfield, chaplain or con- 
feſſor to Philippa, conſort of King Edward III. in 
honour of whom he called it Queen's-College, re- 
commending it to her royal patronage and protection, 


and to. that of all future Queens of England. The ſa- 


ciety conſiſts of a provoſt, 16 fellows, two chaplains, 
eight taberders (ſo called from taberdum, a thort 
gown which they formerly wore) and 40 exhibition- 


ers. To theſe may be added the members of Mr. Mit- 


chell's new foundation, kereafter-mentioned. The 
number of ſtudents of every ſort is above one hundred. 


Sir Joſeph Williamſon was a ſpecial benefaCtor to 


' this college of late times, as Edward III. his Queen, 
ArchbiſhopGrindall, and King Charles I. were before, 
as alſo. was its late provoſt, Dr. William Lancafter, in 
whoſe time were begun thoſe noble and extenſive 
buildings, which are fo juſtly admired; one fide 
whereot (in which are the library, the provott's, and 
other ſpacious and ſtately lodgings) is 327-feet long, 


ſupported by a piazza, and adorned with ſtatues, &. 


The library. is long and lofty, very. magnificent with- 
: out, 


xford. It has a proyoſt, 


deſerved. - | 75 3 
And in the year 1739, Mr. Mitchell of Richmond 
per annum to this _— the- 

uild- 
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out, and well. furniſhed within. The new chapel 


and hall, anſwer the other ſide of the college. 


On the 24th of May 1733, the Right Hon. Ar- 


thur Onſlow, Speaker of the Houfe of Commons, 


and chancellor to her late Majeſty Queen Caroline, 
tranſmitted to the provoſt 1000 l. from her Majeſty, 


as Queen conſort and patroneſs thereof, towards fi- 


niſhing the new Ag and her Majeſty's ſtatue 
is erected there under a kind of temple, ſupported 


by pillars; but not to the adyantage which the royal 


munificence, and the good intentions of the college, 


left an eſtate of 700l. 
income whereof was to finiſh the eaſt end of its 
ings on the plan laid down for that purpoſe, and af- 


ter that to commence a foundation of 8 fellows, at 


gol. per annum each, to be elected from the whole 


univerſity; thoſe on the preſent foundation to be ex» 
cluded, The fellowſhips. to be. vacated after 10 


years enjoyment ;.as they are at Wadham; Worceſ- 


ter, and Pembroke colleges, after 20 years. The vi- 


ſitor of this college is the Archbiſhop of Vork. 
7. NZw-Col TRR, ſituate on the north-eaſt part 


of the town, was at firſt called, The College of the 
Bleſſed Virgin Mary: It was founded anno 1 379, by 


William of Wickham, Biſhop of Wincheſter, and 


Lord High Chancellor, who alſo founded the college 


at Wincheſter, . It has a warden, 70. fellows, 10 


chaplains, three clerks, 16 choriſters, and one ſex- 


ton, together with many gentlemen commoners.. 
Great additions have been made to the buildings of 


this college: beſides a third ſtory- that was raiſed 


upon the two ortginal-ones of the great court; at the- 


fociety's expence, anno 1674, they have added two 


frately and uniform- wings, extending to the garden; 
their chapel is magnificent, ſolemn, and ſplendid, 
N with 


with an organ 


tower, with 2 
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with an organ and choir. - They have à very lofty 
tower, with a ring of 'fine bells; and under that 
and the weſt-end of the chapel, a very handſome 
quare cloiſter, and a little en within it. Their 
library is well furniſned with books and manuſcripts, 


and their great garden laid out in form. The front 


of it is à range of iron paliſadoes, and a gate of ex- 


quiſite work; and at the ſouth-end they have a bowl- 


ing-green. Their hall, which is at the end of the 


chapel; anſwers te the magnificence of the reſt. The 


viſitor is the biſhop of Wineheſter. The altar piece 
of the chapel has lately received great addition from 
a picture of Auguſtin Carracci, repreſenting the ado- 


ration of the ſhepherds, and preſented to the fociety 


by the late earl of Radnor: | | | 
In the burfary is ſhewn the eroſier of the founder; 
it ĩs nearly ſeven feet in height, is of ſilver gilt, embel- 


hihed withvariety of the richeſt Gothic workmanſhip, 


and charged with figures of angels, and the tutelar 
faints of thecathedralchurch of Wincheſter, executed 
with an elegance equal to that of a more modern age. 
It is finely preſerved, and, from a length of almoſt 
four hundred years, has loft but little of its original 
ſplendor and beauty, _ b 0 

the city, was founded in the year 1429, by Richard 
Fleming, biſhop of Lincoln; who dying before · ii was 
completed, Thomas de Rotherham, bithop of Lincoln, 
afterwards lord high chancellor, and archbiſhop 
of York, finiſhed it anno 1479. It has a rector, twelve 


fellows, twelve exhibitioners, and ſeven ſcholars, 


with a bible clerk, beſides independent members. 
It has two fmall ancient quadrangles, not very re- 
2 The chapel is beautiful, and built by arch- 
iſhop- Williams, then bifhop of Lincoln; the win- 
dows are curiouſly painted. PENS: 
The lord Crew, biſhop of Durham, ordered to 
take place from Michaelmas 1717, the following be- 


nefaQions 
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nefactions to this college, via. 1. T went | 
year to the headihip, and 10]. a year N 
twelve fellowſhips for ever. 2. Tea pounds per an- 
num for ever to the curates of four churches belongin 5 

to this college. 3. He made up the bible - elerk's ot- 
hee, 1 ſeholarſhips, 10 l. per annum gach for 
ever. And, 4. Settled, to cmmence from Lady- 


Day, 1718, 201. per annum each on 4 exhibition 


ers. The viſitor is the biſhop of Lincoln. 


9 AL L-90ULs-Ca LLEGE. Its front faces the 
High-ftreet. It was founded by Henry Chichley, 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, for offering up prayers or 


all who fell in the wars of Henry V, in France, It 


has a warden, fortyfellows, twochaplains, three clerks, 
and fix choriſters. No e eee 
Before the new. buildings, it had two courts, the 
larger, N N edifice. The. chapel was 
very auguſt and ſolemn; but the colle | 
with be face. ADRs e at 
Colonel Chriſtopher Codrington, vernor of the 
Leeward Iſlands, bequeathed to this . 10,000 l. 


- 


6000 |. of which he ordered to be laid out in buildin 
a library, and the other 4000 l. in books for it, — 
bequeathed his own library to it beſides. This librar 


is 200 feet long within the walls, 32 feet and an half 
broad, and 40 high; it has 11 large windows to the 
ſouth, and a window of 17 feet wide at the eaſt end, 


and one at the weſt of the fame dimenſions. It is a 
ine Gothic ſtructure, fo built in conformity to te 
chapel. Againſt the entrance, in a niche, is the 
ſtatue of the benefactor, with a ſuitable inſcription 
* Ne. e 15 honour; which he forbid to 
2 mentioned on his monument; on which i | 
cut the word Codringtan, Ar ane 
Dr. George Clarke, in his life-time, adorned the 


_ chapel of this college. with a magnificent marble al- 


9 ws Rs. for the communion- table of 
erimſon velvet, trimmed with -gold-lace and fri 
books, candleſticks, &c. * " = 
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Henry Portman, Eſq; placed at he alt end a 
| cloathed reſurrection- piece, painted by Sir James 


Thornhill; and the hon. Doddington Greville, Eſq; 
was at the expence of finely Bi 


piece. There are other additional ornaments, whic 


render it worthy the attention of the curious. The 


| viſitor is the archbiſhop of Canterbury 
1I0. Mac DAEEN-CoLlLEOE, fituate without the 


eaſt gate of the town, was founded 1456, by William 


Patten, alias Wainfleet, biſhop of Wincheſter, and 
lord high chancellor. It has a preſident, forty fel- 
lows, a ſchoolmaſter, thirty demies, an uſher, four 


chaplains, eight clerks, ſixteen choriſters, and an or- 


ganiſt. The whole number of ſtudents about 120. 
The new buildings to this college, which form a 


ſtately quadrangle, make it one of the fineſt in the 


univerſity. 


It had before two quadrangles, the innermoſt of 
which is regular, conſiſting of a library and lodgings, 
ſupported by a ſpacious cloiſter. The chapel, and 
the great tower, as alſo the little one in the weſt end 


of the inner quadrangle, and the hall, were very lofty 
and magnificent. They have an exceeding well-fur- 

niſhed library, to which col. Codrington gave 10,0001. 
and a good collection of books. John Warner, biſhop 
of Rocheſter, gave alſo 1000l. towards it. The Water- 
walks, as they are called, of Magdalen-College, make 


the college hi ghly delightful; they are an ahnoft tri- 


angular grave Walk, fencedwith hedges and trees on 


both ſides, ſurrounded on every part with a running 


ſtream, and incloſing a large meadow. Their grove 
is alfo a fine ſpacious extent of ground, planted with 


ſtately viſtas of trees, one part of which is laid out 


into an handſome bowling-green. The vilitor is the 
biſhop of Wincheſter. . + 235 
The Roman Catholics beginning to re-eſtabliſh 
themſelyes in England, in the reign of king James 5 
| made 
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made a puſh for this college on the vacaney of a pre- 
ident. 3 5 15 
This ſociety, from repeated royal grants confirmed 
by ae and — f ee had an 
undoubted right of chuſing their own prefidents. But 
the king, by virtue of his royal authority and diſ- 
1 — power, ſent a mandatory letter to chuſe one 
armer their preſident. The fellows made a bold 
ſtand, and would not; but in the moſt humble man- 


ner preſented. a petition, giving their reaſons why 


they could not, without a breach of the ſtatutes of 
the college and their oaths; and proceeded to an elec- 

tion according to their ſtatutes, chuſing Dr. Hough, 
_ afterwards made biſhop of Worceſter, * king Wil- 
liam. King James was ſo poſitive in this affair, 


hoping, if he carried his firſt point, to. get the bet- 


ter of all the colleges in England, that he went in 


perſon to Oxford, and, in a paſſion called them a 


turbulent, ſtubborn college; Get you gone, ſaid he, 
Know I am your king, and will be obeyed: They on 
their knees pleaded their ſtatutes and oaths: and this 
was the firſt noble ſtand the univerſities of England 
made for law and liberty; which was ſeconded by 
the ſeven biſhops going to the Tower, rather than 
read the declaration for liberty of conſcience, which 
was deſigned in favour of the Roman Catholics. 
11. Bxazen-wnose-COLLEGE is fituate in the 
middle of the town, where ſtood an hall of the ſame 
name, and a monſtrous noſe. It was founded by 


Richard Smyth biſhop of Lincoln, counſellor to prince 


Arthur, and by fir Richard Sutton, knt. It was be- 
gun in 1609, and finiſhed 1822. It has a principal, 
twenty fellows, thirty-two ſcholars, four exhibition- 
ers, and about forty or fifty ſkudents beſides. 

It conſiſts of two very handfome quadrangles ; in 
the leſſer of which-are the chapel and library, and 
under them a wide and pleaſant cloiſter, very com- 
paQtly and elegantly built. The late principal, Dr. 

a Cowley, 
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Cowley, erected, at his own expence, a very -fine 


window: of painted glaſs, at the eaſt end of the cha- 


pel, executed by the artiſt- of- York, Who has been 


employed by the ſociety of New College for the fame 


purpoſe. The viſitot is the- biſhop of Lincoln, 
12. Corgyus-CHrisTI-COLLEGE ftands on the 
ſouth ſide of the town. It was founded anno 1516, 


by Richard Fox, biſhop of Wincheſter, lord privy- 


ſeal to the kings Henry VII. and VIII. Hugh Old- 
ham biſhop of Exeter, gave 6000 marks towards the 
building, beſides lands towards endowing it. It 
has a preſident, twenty fellows, twenty ſcholars, two 
_ clerks, two choriſters, and ſix gentlemen-commoners. 
The ſtructure of the-firſt court is ancient, but 
within-fide very regular and handſome. The library 


contains a noble treaſure of books. Their gardens, 


though ſmall, are kept very neat. But the moſt 


ſplendid-part of this college is the _— row of 


lodgings erected a few years ago by their late preſi- 
dent Dr. Thomas Turner, who moreover gave them 


his numerous and valuable collection of books. 


The viſitor is the biſhop of W imcheſter. 
13. Cur1sT-CoLLEGE. This college takes up 
a vaſt extent of ground, and ftands on the ſouth ſide 
of the city. . It was begun to be founded anno 1525, 
by cardinal Wolſey; but on his fall coming into the 
king's hands, and thence called King's-College, his 
majeſty, that he might not ſeem to found any part of 
his fame on another's bottom, called it Chrift-Church, 
and made it an epiſcopal ſee anno 1541. Afterwards, 
anno 1543, he joined it to Canterbury-College, now 
called Canterbury-Quadrangle, and Peckwater-Inn, 
now called Peckwater-Court. However, the build- 
ings lay very incomplete for almoſt 100 years after, 
when Dr. Bryan Duppa, and Dr Samuel Fell, deans 
of this houſe, and afterwards Dr. Jokn Fell, biſhop 


of Oxford, ſon of the latter, at different times, by 


the 
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the help of many generons.benefaQors, brought the 
buildings to ſurpriſing perfection. 


This foundation is numerous and magnificent, for 


a dean, eight eanons, eight chaplains, eight finging- 
men, eight choriſters, 101 ſtudents, beſides many in- 
dependent members. The whole number about 180. 
In the ſtately tower, in the front of the gate, hangs 


the great bell called Tom; which was removed thi- 


ther out of the ſteeple of the cathedral, by bithop 
Fell. It is 7 feet and an inch diameter, and 5 feet 


,9 inches high ; and weighs near 17,000 pounds 


weight. Ibis bell is tolled every night 101 ſtrokes, 


agreeable to the nuniber of ſtudents in the college, 


to give warning for ſhutting up the gates in the col- 
leges and halls in the univerſity. 1 
The late Dr. Lee, by his laſt will, conſigned a 
legacy of upwards of 20,0001. for the ſupport of 
ſeveral new and uſeful inſtitutions in the college. 

The buildings of this college are very . 
The great quadrangle, which. is very large, is ſur- 
rounded with a wide terrace, and has a fountain, 


much too ſmall, in the middle. Peckwater Quadran- 


gle is a modern and very elegant building; and every 
other part of this college is handſome and commo- 
_ dious. The cathedral is lofty, but by no means 
deſerves particular attention. The hall is a very 
large Gothic room, adorned with pictures of its bene- 
factors, and many of the nobility and perſons of for- 
tune who have received their education in this col- 
lege. The library, which forms one fide of Peck- 


water Quadrangle, is a very noble room of great 


length, very richly adorned with carving and ſtucco, 
and furniſhed with a very large collection of books, 
_ Which have received great addition from the benefac- 
tions of many noble and eniment perſons. On the 
ſtair-caſe, in a niche, is a very fine marble ſtatue of 
Mr. Locke, formerly a member of this college. The 
picture- rooms are beneath the library, and filled up 
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in a elegant, judicious manner Theſe are en- 
riched with a very — collection of pictures left this 
college by the late General Guiſe, among which are 
fome very capital pictures of the firſt maſters. In a 
gorge place behind the hall has been ereted, within 
theſe few years, an anatomical ſchool, and apart- 
ments for the profeſſor, who muſt be a ſtudent of this 
college. It is a very neat, elegant building, and 
exceedingly well calculated for the intended purpoſe. 
Dr. Parſons, the firſt and preſent profeſſor upon this 
_ eſtabliſhment, reads lectures there at ſtated times, 
very much to his own honour, and the benefit of the 
_ univerſity. Adjoining the college are thoſe walks 
called Chriſt-Church walks, very much reſorted to 
by the public. They form a grand and tranquil ſcene. 
The chapter have alſo, at a great expence, improved 
and ornamented the adjoining meadow with gravel- 
walks and plantations along the banks of the Cher- 
well and the Iſis; rendering the whole a truly ple 
fant and delightful ſcene. The viſitor is the King. 109 
14. TxiniTty-CoLLEeGE ſtands in the north ſub- 1 
urbs of the town, where once ſtood Durham- College, lf 
founded, anno 1350, by Thomas Hatheld, Biſhop of + 
Durham. At the diſſolution of abbeys, it running 
the common fate, Sir Thomas Pope, of Hertfordſhire, 
r it of thoſe who had a grant of it from i 
King Edward VI. and obtained a royal licence to | 
turn it into a college; which accordingly he did 
anno 1554 by this name. It has a preſident, twelve | 
fellows, and twelve ſcholars, inftituted by the foun- 
der. Theſe, with the independent members, amount 
to near ſeventy. _ 3 4 
It has two quadrangles. In the firſt are the chapel, 
the hall, and the library. The chapel was rebuilt | 
i 


Anno 1693, and the work of it, both within and 
without, 1s wonderfully elegant. The altar- piece is 
of cedar-inlaid; the rails and ſcreen of cedar, and 


all adorned with exquiſite carving. The roof is en- 
Vo. II. * riched 


i 


: 


N ö 
{ 


viſitor is the Biſh 
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riched with fretwork, and an admirable piece of | 


painting, repreſenting our Saviour's aſcenfion. The 
pavement, from the ſcreen to the altar, is of a black 


and white marble. The gardens on the eaſt fide of 
the college contain about three aeres of ground - 
They are divided into three parts: The firſt; which 


we enter from the grand quadrangle, confiſts of gra- 
vel-walks and grals-plats, adorned with ever-greens; 
and. the walls entirely covered with them, as thoſe in 
other eollege-gardens generally are. Adjoining to 
this, on the touth, is another garden; with ſhady 
walks of Dutch elms ; and, beyond a wilderneſs, 


_ adorned with fountains, eloſe arbours, round ſtone 
tables, and other embelliſhments. At the entrance 


and end of the great walk that goes through-them, 


are very noble iron-gates, which leave a hg, 
The 


open to the whole eaſt fide of the college. 

of Wincheſter. 
15. Sr. Joun BArrisr's Cor Lr is ſituated 
in the north ſuberbs. It was founded anno 1557, by 
Sir Thomas White, Lord mayor of London, in the 


place where ſtood, before the diſſolution, St. Ber- 
nard's-College, built by Archbiſhop Chichley. It has 


at prefent a preſident, fifty fellows, two. chaplains, 
an organiſt, five ſinging - men, fix choriſters, and two 
fextcns. The number of ſtudents is about ſeventy. 


It has two ſpacious and uniform quadrangles. The 

inner court was built by Archbiſhop Laud, and ãs 
very elegant. The eaſt and weſt ſides of it are ſup- 
poried by noble piazzas, in the middle of which are 


two portals finely fronted with pillars and carving. 


In one of theſe fronts ftands a curious brazen ſtatue 


of King Charles I. and in the other of his queen. 
The chapel, which has an organ and choir in it, 


is very handſome. The library takes up the eaſt and 


ſouth ſides of the new quadrangle, and is well ſtored 


with books, manuſcripts, and- valuable curioſities. 


The hall is neat, and adorned with good ones. 
bs The 
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The gardens belonging to this college, which are 

of a very conſiderable extent, have lately been mo- 

dernized at a great expence, and form a delightful 
retreat, in the groves of it, to the e e 
ſtudent. 


The hall has lately been fitted up in the modern 


taſte, with great elegance. The ſcreen is of Port- 
land ſtone, in the Ionic order; and the wainſcot, in 


the ſame order, is remarkably beautiful. The roof 


and floor are proportionable to the reft. The chim- 
ney- piece is magnificent, of variegated marble, over 
which is a picture of St. John the Baptiſt, by Titan. 
It is likewiſe adorned with ſeveral other excellent 
pieces. At the upper end is a whole-length-portrait 
of the founder; with Archbiſhop Laud on the right, 
and Archbiſhop Juxon on the left. On the north 
and ſouth ſides are thoſe of Biſhop Mew, Biſhop 


Buckridge, Sir William Paddy, Kant. and of other 


eminent men, who have either il luſtrated this ſociety 
by their learning, or enriched it by their beneficence. 
On one ſide of this room is a ſingular curiofity:; 


x marble urn, containing the heart of Dr. Rawlinſon, 


encloſed in a ſilver veſfel, which was placed here 
according. to the direction in his laſt will 55 
The benefactors have been very numerous, and no 
leſs conſiderable. Sir William Paddy, Knt. founded 
and endowed the preſent choir, that originally eſta- 


bliſhed by the founder having been diſſolved by the 


unanimous conſent of the fociety, anno 1559. Arch- 


bithop Laud erected the ſecond court, its ſouth ſide 


excepted. Archbithop ſuxon gave 5000 to augment 
the [fellowſhips ; Dr. Holmes, formerly preſident, 
with his lady, gave 15, oool. for improving the ſalaries 
of the officers, and other purpoſes ; Dr. Raw- 
tinſon above- mentioned granted the reverſion of a 
large eftate in fee-farm-rents. The college has like- 
wil largely experienced the beneficence of many 

K 2 others, 
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others, who have. liberally contributed towards the 
improvement of its building and revenues. 

Dr. Sherard, formerly conſul at Smyrna, who died 
Auguſt 12, 1728, left bis. library and curioſities, 


which are very valuable, to this college, beſides ang- 


_ ther conſiderable legacy. The viſitor is the Bithop 
of Wincheſter. _ | CE 2 


16. Jesvs-CoLLEtcs is ſituate in St, Michael's 


pariſn. It was begun, anna 1571, by Hugh Price, 
profeſſor of — law in thts b — preben- 
dary of Rocheſter, &c. who deſigned it particularly 
for the benefit of his'countrynien.of Wales; but the 
_ endowment that 2 made of it ſinking into 
nothing, Queen Elizabeth, anne 1589, gave another 


charter at the ſociety's requeſt; and having ſtiled 


herſelf their foundreſs in the firſt, it is frequently 
attributed to her. It has met with ſo many generous 
contributors, that it is in a flourĩſhing ſtate, and has 
a principal, nineteen fellows, eighteen ſcholars, with 
many exhibitioners and independent ſcholars, a- 
mounting in the whole to about ninety. 2'Þ 


It has two large handſome quadrangles, the in- 


nermoſt very regular-and uniform. The viſitor is 
the Earl of Pembroke. l N 225 
In the burſary is ſhewn a magnificent piece of 
plate, the gift of the late Sir Watkin Williams Wynne; 
. alſo the ſtatutes of the college, moſt exquiſitely 
written on veHum, by the 2 of Shipſton 
upon Stour, formerly fellow. 4 

ty. WADRAM-CoL Lz ox ſtands in the northſkirts 


of the town. Its founders were Nicholas Wadham, 


of Merefield in Somerſetihire, Eſq; and Dorothy 
his wife, daughter of Sir William Petre, Knt. privy- 


counſellor to Queen Elizabeth. He formed the de- 


ſign, and died ; and ſhe, in compliance with his 
death-bed requeſt, completed it. It was begun anno 
1609, and finiihed 1613. It bas a warden, fifteen 
fellows, fifteen ſcholars, two chaplains, two 2 
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| fixteen exhibitioners. The number of ſtudents of 
every kind about filly. ; 
This college has one large, regular, beautiful 
2 The chapel ſtands out behind the qua- 
1; and its windows are finely painted. They have 
a large garden, Handſomely laid out. The viſitor is 
the Biſhop of Bath and Wells. 


18. PeMBrROXe-COLLEGE is ſituated on the 


ſouth ſide of the town. It was formerly an hall, and 


called Broadgate-hall. It was made a college by the 
munificence of Thomas Teſdale, Eſq; and Richard 


Wightwicke, 8. T. B. with the licence of King 
James I. anno 1620. The members are at prefent a 
maſter, fourteen fellows, and upwards of thirty ſcho- 
lars and 'exhibitioners. - It had its name from the 
Earl of Pembroke, then chancellor. 


- It has one handſome quadrangle, the. front cf 


which is a regular, neat piece of building. A plea- 


fant garden alſo belongs to it. The viſitor is the 


chancellor of the univerſity... 


* 


3: oy e e eee 30S college was 


letely called Gloucefter-hall : After the diſſolution, 
Sir Thomas White, Lord mayor of London, built it, 
for the pur of education; and called it St. ſohn 
Baptiſt-hall, though it ſtill retained the name of 
Glouceſter-hall, till it acquired a collegiate endow- 
ment by the munificence of Sir Thomas Cookſey, of 
Aſtely in Worceſterſhire: . 


It has now -a provoſt, twenty fellows, ſeventeen = 


ſcholars, &c. The whole number about forty. 
The buildings lately added, and the fine legacies 


leſt it by Dr. George Clarke, as by his will, will give 


this college, which had been in no very good condi- 


tion for ſome time, a very advantageous 8 in the 


univerſity; and makes a very ſtately and ſplendid 
appearance, by the munificence of Mrs. Eaton, one 
of the three coheirefſes of Dr. Biram Eaton, formerly 


n principal 


angle to the eaſt, regularly anfwering to the libra- 
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principal of this college, when Glouceſter-hall. This 


ady, who died October 2, 1740, left a very great 


eſtate, partly to her. relations, and partly to acts of 
munificence ; ſuch as the foundation of fellowſhips 


in Worcefter-Callege, for the ſapport of which, and 
the ereCting a pile of building for them, an eſtate of 


_ 70ol. per annum is bequeathed. The corp of this 
lady was honoured by the attendance of the vice- 
chancellor, and all the heads of houſes in the univer- 
ſity. The viſitor is the chancellor of the unĩverſity. 
20 HexTForD-CoLLtEGE. This is of a very late 
erection as a college ; for it was but in September 
| 1740, that his Majeſty's royal charter paſſed the 
broad-ſeal, to erect Hart-hall, as it was before cal- 
led intoa college; to conſiſt of a principal, as before, 


four ſenior and 2 fellows : So that, at laſt, 


the Rev. Dr. Richard Newton, the worthy principal, 


after an oppoſition of. ſeveral. years, given by ſome 


who ought to. have aſſiſted his generous view, ob- 
_ tained a point which lay very near his heart; though 
not till ſeveral of his worthy friends (who would 


have contributed largely to his endowment, . had it 


been effected in iheĩr time) were demiſed, which muſt 


neceſſarily be a great diſadvantage to the good deſign. 


This college ſtands in the pariſh of St. Peter's in 
the eaſt. It is ſuppoſed to have had its name of 
Hart-hall from the firſt ſyllable of Elias Hartford's 
ſurname, who was once. owner of it. Walter Staple- 
ton, Biſhop of Exeter, having bought it, converted 


it, anno 1314, into an acadenucal, ſeminary, by the 


name of Stapleton hall, and endowed it with mainte- 
_ nance for twelve ſcholars, which he removed - after- 
wards to. Exeter-College, on building the ſame; and 
then this. hall refumed its own name. It has a ſti- 
pend or exhibition belonging to it of more than 160. 

per annum. | 
It conſiſts of onequadrangle, not very regular; and 
che. late worthy principal made ſeyeral 8 
and 
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and projected ſtil} greater, which would have taken 
place long ago, but for the reaſons above given. 'The 
viſitor is the chancellor of the univerſity. 

Theſe are the twenty colleges of which at preſent 
this famous univerſity conſiſts. - There are, beſides, 
five halls, which are places unendowed, though. not 
deſtitute of exhibitions. The ſtudents in theſe ſubſiſt. 
at. their own charge, are under the government of a 
principal and vice-principal, and pay the former for- 
their lodgings, Cc. The principals of theſe halls- 
are nominated by the chancellor, except-the princi- 
pal of Edmund hall, who is nominated by. Queen's- 


| College. The viſitor of the halls is the chancellor | 


of the univerſity. 


I ſhall giye a. brief account of each of theſe 
d 85 | '; 


halls :- And, 


1. ALBan-HALL is ſituated om the ſouth fide of 
the town, and had its name from Robert St. Alban, 
once proprietor of the place. It became academicaL 
about the year 1230. There was lately no more than 


one member, beſides the principal, in this houſe. 


The front makes but a tolerable appearance; and. 


the inſide not even that. | 


2. EpmuNvy-HAaLL is ſituate in the parith-of St. 
Peter's in the eaſt ; and has its name-probably from. 


one Edmund, a citizen of Oxford, proprietor of the 
place. In the year 1557 itwas purchaſed by Queen 
College, and converted to its preſent uſe, containing, 
beſides the. principal, about twenty ſtudents. 
It makes one quadrangle; on the eaſt fide of which 
ſtands a very neat hn 
face by the Rev. Mr. Stephen Penton, its principal. 
3.;ST. MaRY-HAL L, fituate,in the pariſh of St 
Mary, has its name either from that church, which, 
with this hall, came to belong to Oriel-College, by 
a grant of King Edward II. anno 1325, or from 
 Qrie]-College, heretofore called St. Mary's-Hall. 


It eonſiſts of one quadrangle, not very regular. 


K 4 Dr. 


and library, built ſome years 
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Dr. John Hudfon, principal, built here handſome 
lodgings at his own expence. There are about 
thirty ſtudents in it. | | | | 

4. New-Inn-HaLL is ſituate in the north-weſt 


E of the town. It was called Trilleck-Hall, 


rom two brothers, proprietors of it, of that name; 
one Biſhop of Hereford, and the other Biſhop of 
Rocheſter. Afterwards the founder of New College 
bought it, and gave it to that college, anno 1392, 
and from that time it was called New-Inn-Hall. 
The building is ancient and irregular. 


5. ST. Maxy-MacnraLlen-Hats, fituate near 


oo amr $a was built by William Wainfleet, 


Biſhop of Wincheſter, anno. 1480, for a mmar- 


ſchool] ; but it having room for academical ſtudents, 


near forty of which there are at preſent, and ſome 


additions having been made to it, it became an aca- 


demical ſociety. It enjoys fifteen exhibitioners, five 


of 81. per annum, and ten of 10). 


The front is the moſt conſiderable part of it ; but 
it has a pretty good library. The — Earl of 


Clarendon had his education here. 

Beſides the colleges. and halls above named, there 
are ſome public bui ag: which make a glorious ap- 
pearance. The firſt an 

a building not to be equalled by any thing of its kind 

and bigneſs in the world. Sir Chriſtopher Wren was 
the director of the work. Archbiſhop Sheldon paid 
for it, and gave it to the univerſity : There is much 
decoration in the front of it; and the inſide roof finely 
painted and decorated, is never enough to be hed | 
| Weſtward of the theatre ſtands an elegant modern 
_ edifice, called the As u MoL KAN MUSA UN. Its front 


towards the ſtreet is about 60 feet in length. Its 


grand portico is remarkably well finiſhed in the Corin- 
thian order, with a variety of characteriſtical embel- 
liſhments. It was erected under the conduct of Sir 

| Le TY Chriſtopher 
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_ Chriſtopher Wren, at the expence of the univerſity, 


anno 1683, and about the ſame time replenithed with 


an ample collection of valuable curioſities, both na- 


tural and artificial, by Elias Aſhmole, Eſq. This 


uſeful and entertaining repoſitory has fince been 
much enriched by many benefactors, particularly 
by Dr. Woodward, who ſupplied it with an ineſtim- 


able collection of foſſils. 


Some of its apartments are filled with the curious - 
manuſcripts of Mr. Aſhmole, above-mentioned, and 


Sir William Dugdale ; as likewiſe with the whole 


 libraryof Anthony Wood, the celebrated antiquarian. 


In the room on the: firſt-floor, lectures are read in 


experimental phitoſophy: Underneath is an elabo- 


_ ratory; for courfes of chemiſtry and anatomy. 


The BopLEIA& library is an ornament of itſelf : 
worthy of this-famous univerſity. I have not room 


for its hiſtory at large, but ſhall briefly obſerve, that 


the firſt public library in Oxford was erected in Dur- 
ham-College, now Trinity, by Richard Biſhop of Dur- 
ham, Lord treafurer to Edward III. It wasafterwards 


joined to another, founded by Cobham Biſhop of Win- 
cheſter, and both enlarged by the bounty of Humphry 


Duke of Glouceſter, founder of the divinity-ſchools. 


But theſe books being embezzled, and the places, 


where they were depoſited quite ruinous, Sir Thomas 
Bodley, a wealthy and learned Knight, at a vaſt 
expence, collected books and manuſcripts from all 
parts of the world, and placed them in the old li- 
brary room built by the good Duke „ 5 
8 the 8th 


This great work was brought to effect 


of Nov. 1602, and has continued increafing, by the | 


benefactions of great and learned men, to this day; 


ſuch as r e Laud, the Earl of Pembroke, 


Sir Thomas Roe, Oliver Cromwell, Selden, Sir W. 
Digby, General Fairfax, Dr. Marſhall, Dr. Barlow, 
Dr. Rawlinſon, e. 
Over the porch, upon an handſome pedeſtal of 
e eee black 


8 has SSSI 
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black marble, ſtands the braſs effigies of the Earl o- 
Pembroke, theirnoble and generous Chancellor, given 


by the late Earl, moulded by Le Saeur; alſo a very 


large collection of Greek, Roman, Britiſh, Saxon, 


Engliſh, and other coins, preſented by Sir Thomas 


Roe, and other hands +. And that indefatigable and 


learned collector of books and manuſcripts, Dr. 


Tanner, Biſhop of St. Aſaph, who died December 
12, 1735, bequeathed the moſt eurious part of his 
fine. collection to this noble library. ; 

In-the year 1740, by the. death of Mrs. Crew, 
relict of George Crew, Eſq; an eſtate of 80. per 
ann. is fallen to the head librarian's poſt, which be- 
fore was very inconſiderable, —＋ required 2 
| conſtant reſidence. This was a legacy. of the late 


Right Reverend and Right Honourable Nathanael 
Lord Crew, Biſhop of Durham, who was a great 


benefactor to Lincoln-College. 
The Scnoors form a - magnificent quadrangle: 


The principal front on the outſide is about 175 ſeet 


in length; in the center of which is a noble tower, 


whoſe 2 apartments are 5 for aſtrono- 
il | 


mical obſervations, and other p — experi- 
ments. Phe inſide. of this part mu 


2 every 
lover of+ ancient graadeur. Three of the 
_ upper. ftory.of the quadrangle are one entire room, 


called the picture gallery. L his. is ehĩefly furniſhed 
with valuable portraits of fonnders and benefactors, 


and of other eminent men; as alſo with cabinets of 
medals, and caſes of books. It was wa inſcotted by 
the munificence of Dr. Butler, the late preſident of 


Magdalen-College, and the late Duke of Beaufort. 


This room is, in reality, a. part or continuation of 


+ Archbiſhop Laud, Wake, Browne Willis, Eſq; and the late 
Mr. Gordon, of Baliol, a moſt worthy gentleman, who, always 
intending to depoſit his collection here, took care to buy ſuch 

coins and books on the ſubjeR, as were wanting in this noble 
Collection, by which means, and his own great judgment, he 
was enabled to make a vaſt and valuable addition, Tn 
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the Bodleian library. Under it are the ſchools of 
the ſeveral ſciences ; in one of which are placed the 
Arundelian marbles ; and in another, that ineftiina- 


| ble collection of ſtatues, c. lately preſented to the 


Univerſity by the Counteſs of Pomfret. 


The new, or RapcLivian library, is fitnated in 
the midft of an ample and ſuperb ſquare, formed by 
St. Mary's-Church, the ſchools, Brazen-Noſe, and 


All-Souls-Colleges. The building ſtands on a cir- 


cular arcade, which ſupports a ſpacious dome. From 


hence we paſs by a well executed flight of ſpiral 
ſteps into the library itſelf : this room, which is u 
pattern of elegance and majeſty, riſes into a ca pa- 
eious dome, ornamented with fine compartments of 


ſtucco. The pavement is of two colours, and made 


of a peculiar ſpecies. of ſtone brought from the 
Hartz-Foreſt in Germany. It is of a pale reddiſh co- 


lour, and faid never to thew any ſigns of moifture in 


the dampeſt weather. The room is encloſed by a 


circular ſeries of arches, beautified with feſtoons, 


and ſupported by pilafters of the Ionic order. Behind 
theſe arches are. formed two circular galleries, above 


and below, where the books are diſpoſed in elegant 


_ cabinets. Tlie compartments of the cieling, in the 
upper gallery, are finely ſtuccoed. Over the door, at 
the entrance, is a ſtatue of the founder, Dr. Rat- 


cliffe, by 'Ryſbrac, which is moſt advantageouſy 


viewed from the point oppoſite to it in the laſi- men- 
_ tioned gallery. In a word, the finithing and deco- 
rations of this editice are all in the higheit taſte. 
The firſt ſtone was laid May 17, anne 1237, and 
the library was opened April 13, 1745, with gre-t 
folemnity. The librarian, according to tae founder's 
appointment, is nominated bythe great officers of ſtatc. 
he late Charles Viner, Eſq; by his will, dated 
Dec. 29, 1755, left about 12,0001 to the chancel- 
lor, maiters,and ſcholars of the Univerſity of Oxford, 
to eſtabliih a projelorſhip, and endow fuch fellow- 


ſhips 
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ſhips and ſcholarſhips of the common law in that 


Univerfity, as ſhould be adequate to the produce of 


his eſtate, This is the firſt inftitution of the kind 

in the kingdom; and in conſequence of the powers 
veſted in the Univerſity by this will, the very inge- 
nious and learned Dr. Blackſtone + was appointed 


profeſſor, with a ſalary of 200). a year; whopubliſhed 


a Diſcourſe on the Study of the Law, being an intro- 
ductory lecture to the inſtitution, read in the public 


ſchools OR. 25, 1758, with the higheſt reputation 


to himſelf, and honour to the inſtitutor's fcheme. 
'The Univerſity had before, to wit, in July 1758, 
in convocation, determined to found a l 


and two ſcholarſhips, in conformity to the will, the 


fellowthip being reſerved till the reverſionary part of 
the bequeſt falls in. At the ſame time the convoca- 
tion made a ſtatute for inrolling the late Charles Viner, 


Efq; among the public benefactors of the Univerſity. 

Purſuant to the directions of Mr. Viner's will, the 

profeſſor is to read one folemn public lecture on the 
Laws of England, in the Englith language, in every 


academical term; and yearly one common courſe of 


lectures, conſiſting. of 60, at leaſt, on the Laws of 


England, in Englith, during the univerſity term time, 
with ſuch intervals, as that more than four lectures 


Mall not fall within a week. Theſe lectures are to be 


read gratis to the ſcholars of Mr. Viner's foundation; 
but 8 ratuity may be demanded of other auditors 


as ſhall from time to time be ſettled by the degree 


of convocation. The gratuity now ſettled is four 


guineas for the firſt courſe, two for the ſecond, but 


nothing for any further attendance. 
In Bis introductory lecture Dr. Blackſtone has 


ſhewn the utility of a general acquaintance with the 


municipal laws of the land, to perſons in various 


ſtations of life; and ſome reflections on the propriety 


| wr © 
F Now Sir William Blackſtone; Ent, one of the judges: of 
the court of King's Bench, Py 
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of purſuing this ſtudy in our Univerſities. See the. 


diſcourſe itſelf. He has fince publiſhed moſt valua- 
ble Commentaries on the laws of England, in four 
volumes quarto. e or attns 
Other curious things in Oxford are; the Clarendon 
Printing-houſe, the _——— &c. all worthy 
of a particular deſcription, had I room to give it. 
The Univerſity is governed by a chancellor, cho- 
ſen by ſcrutiny. or collection of votes; he is generally 
one of the firſt noblemen of the kingdom. 
By an high ſteward, choſen by the chancellor. 
By a vice-chancellor, who muſt be one of the 
: lieads 
by the chancellor. 


By two proctors, choſen annually, out of the col- 


leges in rotation: 
he other officers are the public orator, and the 


keeper of the archives, beadles, virgers, &c. In fine, 


the number of officers, fellows, and ſcholars, main- 
tained by the revenues of this Univerſity, is about 
1000, and the number of fuch ſcholars as live at their 
own charge, is —_— about 2000; the whole a- 
mounting to 8 0 
inferior officers and ſervants, belonging to the ſeve- 
ral colleges and halls, which bave each their ſta- 
tutes and rules for government, under their reſpeQ- 
ive heads, with fellows and tutors. 


But though I have ſaid ſo much of the Univerſity, 


I muſt not quite forget the city. Let me then ob- 
ſerve, that before Baliol-College they ſhew the ſtone 
in the ſtreet, which marks the place of the martyr- 


dom of Archbithop Cranmer and Biſhop Ridley, then 


upon the banks of the ditch, without the ciry walls, 
which went along where the theatre now ſtands. 


Beyond the river ſtood Ofney-abbey, founded 129. 


Upon the bridge is a tower, called Friar Bacon's 
Study, from that famous and learned monk. 
Over another bridge, on the Ifis, we went to ſee 


Rewly- 


of a college, recommended to the Univerſity 


ns, beſides a great number of 
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Rewly-abbey, where ſome ruins ſtill remain, turned 


toac om mon brewhouſe. 


Of the caſtle remains a ſquare hi h tower, by the 
river-ſide, and a lofty mount, or ; a4 walled at 
top, with a ftair-caſe going downward. 


The White-friers was a Royal Palace; and nean 


a green called Beaumonts, thew ſhewed us the bot- 
tam of a tower upon the ſpot where the valiant Rich- 
ard I. was born. | 


The principal bridges. are, 1.. Magdalen-bridge, 


over the Cherwell ; being 600 feet in length, an 


_ conſiſting of 20 arches, by which we enter the town 
from London. 2. High- bridge, in the weſtern ſub- 
urb, over the Iſis; conſiſting of three arches, and 


Teading into Glouceſterſhire, &c. 3. Folly-bridge, 


as it is commonly called, in the ſouthern ſuburb, on 
the ſame river; over which, through a gate and 


tower, known by the name of-Friar Bacon's Study, 
is the Abingdon road, which leads to divers parts of 
Berkihire, &c.. This conſiſts of three arches, and 
is, like the reſt, built with ſtone, which luckily a- 
bounds in this neighbourhood. _ 


A ſurvey has lately been taken by an able engi- 


neer, in conſequence of a propoſed plan for making 


2 navigable canal from the Severn at. Stourport, to 
have its courſe by Finbury, acroſs the Tame to the 


Maidenhead inn, from thence to Leominſter in Eere- 
tordſhire, - Preſteign in Radnorſhire, and to Breck- 
noch, to join the river Uſk. 
The city of Oxford, with its ſuburbs and liberties, 
conſiſts of 14 pariſh churches ; 8 

1. St. Marys. "8. St. Mary Magdalen. 
2. All Saints. 4 þ St. Peter in the Eaſt. 

10. Holiwell. 

fi. St. Giles's. 
12. St. Thomas's. 

13. St. John's. 

14. St. Clement's. 

Only 


4. St. AldatesorSt. Toles 


6. St. Peter's inthe Bailey 
7. St. Michael's. I 
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Only four churches r to theſe pariſhes 
are worthy obſervation, viz. All Saints, St. Peter's, 
St. John's, and St. Mary's. . 

The church of All Saints, fituated in the High- 


ſtreet, is an elegant modern ſtructure.; much in the 


ſtyle of many of the new churches in London. It is 


beautified, both within and without, with Corinthian 
ilaſters, and finiſhed with an Attic - ſtory and bal 
uftrade. The cieling, altar, pulpit, &c. are finely 
executed. The fteeple is remarkable, in the modern 
manner. Its. architect was Dr. Aldrich, formerly 
dean of Chrift-Church. „ hs 
The church of.St. Peter in the eaſt, ſtanding near 


the High- ſtreet, was built by St. Grymbald, near 


Zoo years ago; and it is reported to be the firſt church 
of ſtone that appeared in this part of England. It was 
formerly the unerſity church; and even at preſent, 
with a view of aſeertaining their original claim, the 
_ univerſity attend ſermons in it every Sunday in the 
afternoon during Lent. The tower and eaſt- end are 
curious pieces of antiquity:: 
The church of St. To 

belonging to Merton-College) is.an auguſt Gothic 
edifice, with a tower, in which are ſix bells. Its choir, 
or inner chapel, is the longeſt of any in the univer- 
ſity, that of New College excepted : it had once 
an organ, yet without any regular inſtitution for 
choir ſervice, before the preſent ſtalls and wain- 
{cot were put up. There is ſomething elegant in 
the paint glass of the eaſt window, which is of 
a modern hand. The antichapel is proportionably 
ſpacious, and was originally much Jarger; for if we 
examine the outſide of the church, towards the weſt, 
we ry perceive the arches filled up, which once 


ſtood within, and made part of the nave. Near the 


altar-are the monuments of Sir Thomas Bodley, and 
Sir Henry: Saville. On the right hand of the choir 
door, is that of the late e Dr. Wyntle, and 
his ſiſter, which is prettily executed; and not far 


ohn (whiett is alſo the chapel 
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from the north door of the-antichapel is a buſt and 

inſeription to the memory of Anthony Wood. This 

church, as we are informed by Hearne, was built in 

— year 1424, but it does not appear by what bene- 
Etar. 


Tube church of St. Mary, in which the public ſer- 
mons of the univerſity are preached on Sundays and 


holydays, confiſt of a nave and two ailes, with a ſpa- 


cious choir or chancel, which is ſeparated from the 


nave by .an organ with its gallery. The tower, with 
its ſpire, is a noble and beautiful fabric, 180 feet in 


| height, and richly and beautifully ornamented with 
_ Gothic workmanthip, and appears to great advantage 
at a conſiderable diftance.- Indeed, the Oxonians 
have reaſons for infiſting fo often in the poetry on 
the hundred ſpires of the place: It contains fix 


remarkably large bells, by which the proper notice 
is given for ſcholaſtic: exerciſes,. convocations, and 
congregations. uy : 

ithout the town, on all hands, are to be ſeen 
the fortifications erected in the late civil wars. 

As to the city, though the colleges make up two- 
thirds of it, and are ftill elbowing for ntore room, 
yet it is large and regular; the ſtreets are ſpacious, 
clean, and ftrait; the place pleaſant and healthful * ; 
the inhabitants gentee] and courteous; and, taking 
it all together, and including the grandeur and er- 


_ dowment of the colleges, their chapels, halls, hbra- 


ries, quadrangles, piazzas, gardens, walks, groves, 
&c. it muſt be conſidered as the fineſt univerſity in 
the world. 8 18 | . 1 
On the left hand, on the other fide of the river, 


the laft remains. of Godftow. nunnery are ſituated 


among the ſweet meadows. Here fair Roſamond had 


a remarkably fine toinb ; but before the diſſolution 
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fcarce could her aſhes reſt, ww/oſe beauty was thought 
guilty, as one ſays, even after death f. 
The advancement of learning was by no means 
the grand object of theſe famous foundations, ſo 
much as praying for the founders ſouls; hence, ſome- 
times, in the ſtatute of election, the preference is 
given to one in prieſts orders. 4 
Oxford was made an epiſcopal ſee in 1541, when 
Robert King, the laſt abbot of Oſney, was elected 
Biſhop. Here are two charity-ſchools, one erected by 
the Unirerſity for 54 boys, the other by the city, for 
50 boys and girls. The city and univerſity fend 
each two members to parliament. The city is go- 
verned by a mayor, high ſteward, recorder, four al- 
dermen, two bailiffs, a town-clerk, and 24 common- 
council men. The magiſtrates are ſubje@ to the 
vice-chancellor of the univerſity in all affairs of mo- 
ment, even relating to the city; and the mayor for 
the tiine being, takes an oath before the vice-chan- 
cellor to preſerve the privileges of the unive; ſity. Ox- 
ford gives the title of Earl to the family of Harley. 
This place was for many years 3 % 5 
the 2 of the royal court, while ſeveral 
F A very noble infirmary has alſo been erected by the truſ- 
tees under Dr. Radcliffe's will, which, perhaps, may in time 
render this Univerſity as eminent in its phyfical ſtudents, as in 
every other branch of ſcience. 
From the ſame ſource, I mean Dr, Radcliffe's eſtates, a very 
fine obſervatory has been erected, and a moſt ſuperb apparatus 
. furniſhed, for aſtronomical enquiries. and inſtructions. To 
| ben are added ſtipends and apartments for a profeſſor and 
2 en Ie is ny quite finiſhed, is defigned by 
; and w when completed, a ome 
Indeed, from the new pavement and the conſequent im- 
provements; the new buildings; the fpirit of improving which 
prevails among the different colleges; the removal of the mar- 
ket-place; and other obſtructions, Oxford has a moſt magni- 


ficent appearance, and may, very juſtly, boaſt of being the firſt 
Univerſity in the world, Y; very juilly,, boaſt of being 
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Kings of England, being taken with the fine ſituation 
of Woodſtock, made their palace there the place of 


their ſummer retreat. 


Dr. Plott allows it to have been a royal houſe ever 
ſince King Alfred; and a manuſcript in the Cotton li- 
brary * it; and that Henry l. was not the founder 
of it, but only rebuilt it. As for Henry II. who kept his 
fair Roſamond in it, he made only ſome additions to 
it, for the entertainment and ſecurity of his beautiful 
miſtreſs. Notwithſtanding which the Queen, having 
got acceſs to her in the K it 
informs us, diſpatched her by poiſon. 

When I was, firſt at Woodſtock ſome years ago, I 


ſa part of the old palace, and the famous labyrinth 


of fair Roſamond; but theſe are now deſtro Her 


bathing- place, or well, as it. is called, is left; a qua- 


drangular e pure water, immediately 
flowing from a little ſpring under the hill, over- ſha- 
dowed with trees; near which are ſome ruins of walls 


and arches. King Ethelred called a . here. 
It has been a 8 ſeat, as I have 


aid, from moſt 
ancient times. Henry I. incloſed the park. Acroſs 
this valley was a remarkably-fine echo, that would 


repeat a whole hexameter, but impaired by the re- 
moyal of theſe buildings. A ſtately bridge of one veſt | 
arch leads along the grand approach to the. prefent 


caſtle; and a caſcade of water falls from a lake down 


ſome ſtone ſteps into the canal that runs under it. 


The new. palace of Blenheim is a vaſt and magni- 

ficent pile of building: a gift of the public to the 
Dake of Marlborough 5. 

& e Blenheim is a pile raiſed at the expence of the public, 

meant to be very great and magniſi cent; yet every thing 

that the occafion called for might, and would have been effect- 

ed, had not the execution fell to ſo miſerable an architect as 


Vanburgh, whoſe buildings are monuments of the vileſt taſte.” 
Yaung's Six Weeks Tour, 


It may not be improper to add, that this.houſe may be ſeen 


everyday(Sundayexcepted)atthree o'clock, but at no other hour, 
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The roof is adorned with a ſtone balluſtrade, and 
a good number of ſtatues. | 
The very lofty hall is painted by Sir James Thorn- 
hill, and the cieling by La Guerre. The rooms are 
finely enriched with marble chimney pieces and fur- 
niture, but more by the incomparable paintings and 
hangings; which latter repreſent the principal glories 
of the Duke's life. Among the pictures, are many of 
Rubens's beſt and largeſt pieces ; that celebrated one 
of himſelf, his wife and child, among others : Van- 
dyke's King Charles I. upon a dun horſe, of great va- 
lue ; and the famous loves of the gods, by Titian, 
a preſent from the King of Sardinia. The gallery is 
worthy admiration, lined with marble pilaſters, and 
whole pillars of one piece, ſupporting a moſt coſtly 
and curious entablature, excellent- for matter and 
workmanſhip, the window-frames of the ſame, and 
2 baſement of black marble quite round, Before it, 
is ſtretched out a moſt agreeable proſpe& of the fine 
woods beyond the great valleys. What is of the moſt 
elegant taſte in the whole houſe, is of the late 
dutcheſs's own — The chapel is equal to 
the reſt. The garden is a very large p__ ground 
taken out of the park“, and may ſtill be ſaid to be a 
rt of it, well contrived, by ſinking the outer wall 
into a-fofs, to give a view quite round, and take off 
the odious appearance of conſmement and limitation 
to the eye. It is within well adorned with walks, 
greens, eſpaliers, and viſtas to divers remarkable 
objects, that offer themſelves in the circumjacent 
country. Over the pediment of this front of the 
houſe is a curious marble buſto of Lewis XIV. bigger 
than the life, taken from the gate of the citadel of 
Tournay. The orangery is a pretty room. Near the 
ate of the palace is the houſe where our famous 
-haucer was born. | 5 
The park is very extenſive, and well planned, and the 
water exceedingly beautiful; but the Rialto, as it is called, over 
it a moſt miſerably heavy, uograceful piece of architecture. 
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At the entrance into the caftle from the town, her 


Grace erected a noble triumphal arch, to the memory 


of the Duke; and ſet up a vaſt obelifk in the princi- 
pal avenue of the park, whereon is in ſerĩibed an ac- 


count of the Duke's actions and character, written 
by Dr. Hare, who had been his Grace's chaplain, 


and was afterwards NY of Chicheſter, 'S he in- 
ſcription begins thus | 


The caſtle of Blenbeim was is founded by Queen An! * ', 


In the fourth year of her reign, 
In the year of the Chriftian era 1705. 


2 monument deſi n to perpetuate the memory of the 


Signal victory 
Obtained over the French and Bavarians, 
Near the village of Blenheim, 
On the banks of the Danube, 
By Joann Duke of MazLBOROUGH : 
The hero not only of this nation, but of this age; 


Whoſe glory was equal in the council and in the field 


Who by wiſdom, juſtice, candour, and addreſs, 
Raconciled various, and even oppoſite intereſts; 
Acquired an influence 
Which no rank, no authority, can give, 
Nor any force, but that of ſuperior virtue; 
Became the fixed, important center, 
V hich united, in one common cauſe, 


Te principal ſtates of E Page +4; 
Who by military knowledge, and ſtible valour, 


In a. long feries-of —— triumphs, 
Broke the power of France, 


When raiſed the higheſt, when exerted the won: 


Reſeued the empire from deſolation; 


Aﬀerted and confirmed the liberties of Europe, . 


&c. ke. & e. 


The preſent Duke, among other improvements 
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vaſt lake of water before the houſe, by which there 
is great addition of grandeur to the ſcene. The ſu- 
perfluity of this water paſſes off by a very fteep wa- 
terfall, and forming itſelf into a river meanders thro' 
the beautiful gardens at the back of the houfe. 
At Woodſtock they make the fine ſteel chains for 
watches, and the beſt of gloves. It is a corporation, 
overned by a mayor, a recorder, four aldermen, and 
xteen common-council men; and ſends two mem- 
bers to parliament. It bas three alms-houſes, and 
a ſchool, founded, 27 Elizabeth, by Mr. Richard 
Cromwell, citizen and ſkinner of London. 
From Woodſtock I went north-weſt to Chipping- 
Norton, which mufl have been once a town of great 
trade, by the number of merchants, as they are cal- 


led, on the braſſes over their monuments ; and, be- 


ſides, the name Chipping denotes as much. There 
are marks of acaftle by the church, and Roman coins 
are frequently found here. The church is a good 
building, and after a curious model. It is a corpo- 
ration, governed by two bailiffs,. and other officers, 
who are impowered to hold a-court, and to judge and 
determine actions under 41. value. On Chape-heath, 
near the town, there are annual horſe-races. 
Hence we rode to ſee Rollrich ſtones, a little Stone- 
henge, being a cirele of great ſtones ſtanding upright, 
ſome of them from five to ſeven feet high, and pro- 
bably the veſtigia of an old Britiſh temple, as that 
was. e | 
At Tidmarton pariſh is a large camp of an orbicu- 
lar form, on the ſummit of an hill, which is doubly 
intrenched, and able to contain a great army. 
When I was at Banbury, I ſhould have mentioned 
Bloxham, which lies ſouth of it; where is a fine 
church, the ſteeple agreeable and handſome. 
| Being now on the fide of Warwickſhire, as is ſaid 
before, I ſtill went ſouth; and, paſſing by the Four 
Shire Stones, erected in 1741, we law where the 
| counties 
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counties of Oxford, Warwick, Worceſter, and Glou- 
ceſter, join ſour together ; one {ide of this ſtone 
fronting each county. | 


Entering Glouce ſterſhire here, weſtward; we came, 
aftera miles ride, to Moretonhinmarſh, a ſmall town, 


which had formerly a market, but now diſcontinued: 
It lies on the great road to Worceſter. And the fa- 
mous Roman tofſeway, which, - coming out of War- 


wickſhire, enters this county-at Leamington, which 
lies north-eaſt of this town, ſtrikes through it, and 
alſo through Stow and Nerth-Lech, down to. Ciren- 


ceſter, ſouth ward. . 1 | 
Hence we come to the famous Cotſwold-downs,, fo 
eminent for the beſt of ſheep, and fineſt wool in Eng- 
land: fame tells us, that ſome of theſe ſheep were 
ſent by King Edward I. into Spain-; and that from 
hence the breed of their ſheep was raiſed, which 
now produce ſo ſine a weol, that we are obliged to 


fetch it from thence at a great price, for making our 


fineſt broad-cloths. 


Upon theſe downs we had a clear view of the a- 

forementioned famous foſſe. We obſerved alſo how 
ſeveral croſs roads, as-ancient as the Foſſe, joined it, 
or branched out of it; ſome of which the people 


have by ancient uſage, though-corruptly, called alſo 
Foſſes. For example, | 

The Ackman-ftreet, ' which is an ancient | Saxon 
road, leading from Buckinghamſhire through Ox- 


fordſhire to the Foſſe, and fo to Bath; this joins the 


Foſſe between Burford and Cirenceſter. Alſo Grimeſ- 
dyke, from Oxfordſhire, Wattle-bank, or Offa's-diteh, 


from the ſame, and the Would-way, called alſo the 


Foſſe, eroſſing frow Glouceſter to Cirenceſter. 
The ſeat of the Duke of Newcaſtle, the late Lord 

Litchfield's, at Ditehley, is a very noble one, fituate 

about the diſtance of three miles from Blenheim, on 


the north - weſt. It is built of hewn ſtone, and has 


a beautiful ſouthern front, with two correſpondent 


wings, 
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wings, commanding'z moſt agreeable and extenſive 
peQ, -in*.which.-the magnificent palace of Blen- 


This ſeat is a noble -repoſitory of valuable and 
maſterly portraits, executed by the moſt eminent 
artiſts in that ſpecies of paintings Rubens, Vandyke, 
Sir Peter Lely, and our ingenious countryman and 


rival of Vandyke, Johnſon. As a piece of architec- 


ture, it is inferior to none for the juſtneſs of its pro- 
portions, and the convenient diſpoſition of its apart- 
ments. With regard to furniture and decorations, 
it is finiſhed -with taſte rather than with-ſplendor, 


and adorned-with that elegance which refults from 
_— ity. ” A 


t Newnham is the moſt elegant - ſeat of Lord 
Harcourt, where the late worthy Lord loft his life 


in 77 by endeavouring to get his ſpaniel out of a 


ve 

Heathorp, the ſeat of Lord Shrewſbury, whoſe 
front is of the moſt beautiful architecture, and whoſe 
apartments are very ſuperb, is alſo in this neighbour- 


The Churn, the Coln, the Lech, and the Wind- 
ruſh, all riſe in the Cotſwould hills; their currents 
are remarkably clear and ſwift ; and they produce 

t plenty of excellent trout, and other fi. The 
urn falls into the Thames, or Iſis at Cricklade, 
where it becomes navigable for ſmall boats to Lech- 
lade; and here being increaſed by the Coln and 
Lech, it receives barges ofa larger fize, which go from 
hence to. London. The Windruſh having paſſed 
through Burford and Witney, empries itſeli-into the 


Thames, near New-Bridge. 


Stow on the Would, which 1s the next town we 
came to, is but indifferent to look at; but is, or 


rather has been, remarkable for its two annual fairs, 
famous for hops, cheeſe, and ſheep, of which, it is 


faid, that above 20,000 are generally fold at one — 
2 . 
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The pariſh is very large, being 12 miles in cnn, 
and conſiſts of meadow, arable, and paſture. Here 
is a good large church 1 on a hill, with an 


high tower on the ſouth fide of it, which is ſeen a 


— diſtance. Here are alſo an hoſpital, alms- 
ouſe, and free-ſchool, all well endowed ; beſides 
other charities 6. 3 
North Lech is alſo a market- town, governed by 2 


bailiff, and two conſtables; and is named from the 


river Lech, which runs through it. Here is a church, 
large and ſpacious, having ailes on each ſide, and 
handſome windows, with a large tower. Here is a 
_ grammar-ſchool, free for all the 

_ endowed with 801. a year, by Hugh Weſtwold, Eſq; 


And it is ſaid, that the founder, falling afterwards 


into misfortunes, ſolicited for the maſter's place of 
his own ſchaol, but could not obtain it. | 


Here we quitted the Roman Foſſe, and went eaſt 


ward to Burford in Oxfordſhire. King Henry II. gave 
this town a charter, Guildam, & omnes conſuetudines, 
almoſt all now loſt. However, it retains ſome marks 
of a corporation ſtill, being | by two bailiffs 
and other inferior officers. It is famous for ſaddles, 
and, lying near the downs, draws great profit from 


the horſe-races, which are frequent here. At this | 
place was convened a ſynod. in 685, againſt the error 


of the Britiſh churches in the obſervance of Eafter. 
At Battle-edge, near this town, Cuthred, King of 
the Weſt Saxons, beat Ethelbald, King of the Mer- 
cians, in a pitched battle, and threw-off his yoke. 
The inhabitants celebrate yearly, on Midſummer- eve, 


a kind of feſtival, which, they ſay, commenced in 


honour of this battle. Here the learned Dr. Heylin 
(deſcended . originally from an ancient family in 
Oe Wales) 
& So many inclofures have of late years taken place upon 
' theſe hills, that the fairs for the ſale of ſheep muſt of courſe be 
conſiderably diminiſhed, 
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Wales) was born; and at this place is the ſeat of 
Lenthal, the ſpeaker of the long parliament, which 
is now in the family, and contains a valuablecollec- 
tion of old paintings by Rubens. Vandyke, and other 
eminent maſters, well worth the traveller's attention, 
Being ſo near Witney, we could notforbear taking 
a ride to ſee a town ſo noted for the manufactures of 
blanketting and rugs, which thrive here in a moſt 
extraordinary manner. Here are at work 150 looms 
centinually, tor which above 3000 people, from eight 
years old and upwards, are daily employed in card- 
ing, ſpinning, &c. and conſume above 80 packs of 
wool weekly. The blankets are uſually ten or twelve 
quarters wide, and very white, which ſome attribute 
to the abſterfive nitrous waters of the river, Windruſh, 
wherewith they are ſcoured ; but others believe it is 
owing to a peculiar way of looſe ſpinning they uſe 
here ; and others again are of opinion, that it pro- 
ceeds from both. In conſequence of which, this 
town has engroſſed the whole trade in that commo- 
dity. They likewiſe make here the Duffold ſtuſſs, a 
pu and three quarters wide, which are carried to 
ew-England 'and Virginia, and much worn even 
here in winter. Here are likewiſe a great many ſell- 
mongers, who, having dreſſed and ſtained their ſheep- 
Mins, make them into jackets and breeches, and ſell 
them at Bampton; from whence they are diſperſed all 
over the neighbouring counties. Here is a good free- 
ſchool, and a fine library belonging to it. 
Witney is an ancient town, and has a large well- 
built church, with a fpire ; it is a valuable rectory, 
with a good parſonage-houſe, and was of good re- 
pute before the Norman invaſion ; but it is a long, 
ſtraggling, uncouth place, though full oſinhabitants. 
It was one of the manors which Alwinus Biſhop of 
Wincheſter gave to the church of St. Swithin there, 
_ — Emma's happily paſſing over che Fire Or- 


Vol. II. 3 "a 
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At Aſtal, a village on the road between Burford 


- and Witney, is a borrow which ſtands very high, and 
is ſuppoſed to be the ſepulchre of ſome perfon of 


great note. | 
Southward lies Bampton, on the borders of the 


county next Berkſhire. It is an ancient market-town, 
| likewiſe in repute before the Norman invaſion. It is 
noted for the greateſt market for fellmanger-wares 


in England, and the remains of a ſtrong and ancient 
caſtle. | 


gain, and came to Lechlade, which is a ſmall market 
town, ſituated on the banks of the river Thames, and 


in the great road to Glouceſter. It is probable, that 


it was anciently a Roman town upon the Thames; 
for a very. plain Roman. road runs from hence to 
Cirenceſter. ö 


The river Lech, which riſes near North Lech in 


this county, diſcharges itſelf into the Thames a little 
below St. John's Bridge in this pariſh, and thereby 
gives name to the town. | 

Here is a well-built church, with a handſome 


ſpire ; alſo two or three confiderable wharfs, with 


: large warehouſes ; many barges being employed 'in 


carrying cheeſe, . and other commodities, from this 


place to London. 


In a meadow near St r and adjoin- 
ide, there for- 


ing to the turnpike-road on the eaft 
merly ſtood a priory dedicated to St. John the Baptiſt 
the foundations of which have been often diſcovered 


by uten: and in another meadow cloſe to St. 


John's Bridge, a very noted fair is ſtill held on the 
- 9th of September, which, before the alteration of the 
Style, was kept on the 29th of Auguſt, the day on 
which, according to the calendar, St. John the 
. Baptiſt was beheaded. | 

| | atk Lechlade we proceeded weft to Fairford, a 
"ſmall market-town, through which runs _— 
Coln, 


Turning here weſt, we entered Glouceſterſhire a- 
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Coln, which has two bridges over it. A great many 
medals and urns have been often dug up here, and 
there are ſeveral barrows in the adjoining fields, the 
monuments of the ſlain interred here. 
A great many charities are ſtill ſubſiſting in this 
town ; but what it is moſt noted for, is its church, 
and the admirable painting in its windows; of which 
take the following deſcription and hiſtory. 
John Tame a merchant of London, purchaſed this 
manor of King Henry VII. (to whom it deſcended 
from the e Earls of Warwick:) and ha- 
ving taken a prize · ſnip bound for Rome, wherein he 
found a great quantity of painted glaſs, he brought 
both the glaſs and the workmen into England. Mr. 
Tame built this church, which is in length 125 feet, 
and 55, in breadth; and has a nave and two ailes, a 
—_ veſtry, and a noble tower, ariſing from the midft 
ol it, adorned with pinacles; and the windows of the 
church, 28 in number, he cauſed to be glazed with 
this invaluable prize, which remains entire to this 
day, the admiration of all that ſee it. | 
Mrs. Farmer (a daughter of the Lord Lemſter) gave 
200l to be laid out in mending and wiring the win- 
dows: This has preſerved them from accidents; 
and, in the grand rebellion, the impropriator Mr. 
Oldworth, and others (to their great praiſe be it re- 
membered ! ) took down the glaſs, and ſecured it in 
ſome ſecret place, thereby preſerying it from fanatic 
rage. The painting was the deſign of the famous 
Albert Durer ; and the colouring in the drapery, 
and. ſome of the figures, are ſo well performed, that 
Vandyke affirmed, the pencil could not exceed it. 
The ſubjects are al 7 and interlarded 
with a great variety of ridiculous repreſentations, 
Thich had, I propoſe, their weight and value in the 
ſuperſtitious times when theſe windows were painted. 
On the Churn, one of the rivers Thave juſt named 
ſtands Cirenceſter, 7 1 weſt, (or Ciceſter, for bre- 
| - 


vity,) 
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vity,) the ancient Corinium of the Romans, and ſaid 


to be rebuilt by Ciſſa, a viceroy under one of the 


Saxon kings, a great and populous city, then incloſ- 

ed with walls, and a ditch of vaſt compaſs, which 
may be traced quite round. The foundation of the 
wall is alſo very viſible in many places. A good part 


of this circuit is now paſture, corn-fields, and gar- 
dens, beſides the ſite of the preſent town. Antiqui- 


ties are frequently dug up here; old foundations, 
houſes, and ſtreets, and many Moſaic pavements, 
with rings, intaglias, and coins innumerable, eſpe- 
_ cially in one great garden, called Lewis's Grounds, 


which might have been the Prætorium, or general's 


quarters ; for Llys, in Britith, fignifies a palace. 
Large quantities of carved ſtanes are carried oft yearly 
in carts, to mend the highways, beſides what have 
been uſed in building. A fine Mofaic pavement was 
dug up here ammo 1723, with many coins. One Mr. 
Richard Biſhop, ſome years ago, dug up in his gar- 
den a vault 16 feet long, and 12 broad, and ſupported 
with ſquare pillars of Roman brick, three feet and an 
half high, on which was 'a ſtrong floor of terrace. 


Near it are now ſeveral other vaults, on which cher- 


ry-trees grow. Theſe might have been the foundati- 
on of a temple; for in the ſame place they found fe- 


veral ſtones of the ſhafts of pillars ſix feet long, and 


large ftone baſes, with cornices very han 
moulded, and carved with modilions, and other orna- 
ments, which are now converted into ſwine-troughs, 
and pavements before the door. Capitals of theſe 
pillars were likewiſe found. A Mofaic pavement 
near it, and entire, 1s now the floor of his privy. 
Half a mile weft of the town, on the north fide of 


the Foſſe road, at a place called Quern, other anti- 


quities are to be ſeen worth an antiquary's attention. 

Little of the abbey is now left, beſides two old and 
indifferent gatehouſes. The church is a very hand- 
ſome building; the 28 windows are full of painted 


glaſs, 
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glaſs, repreſenting ſcripture hiſtory, and the hiſtory 


bol ſeveral fathers, martyrs, &c. with the ſeveral re- - 


ligious orders of the church of Rame, frum the pope 
to the mendicant friar; and it has a fine lofty tower, 
with 12 excellent bells. Eaſt of the town, about a 
quarter of a mile, is Starbury-mount, a barrow, 
where Roman coins have been dug up. Weſtward 
is Griſmund's Mount, of which ſeveral curious fables - 
are told. | 
Cirenceſter is ſtill a very good town, populous and 
rich, full of clothiers, and driving a great trade of 
wool, which is brought from the inland counties in 
Leicefter, Northampton, and Lincoln, wherethe larg- 
eft ſheep in England feed, and where are but few ma- 
nufactures. The yaſt quantities fold here are almoſt 
incredible. The wool is bought up here, chiefly by 
the clothiers of Wiltſhire and Gloucefterſhire, for the 
ſupply of. that great cloathing-trade, which I have 
mentioned already: They talk of 5oco packs a year. 
The town is governed by two high conſtables. 
It has two weekly markets; one on Monaay, tus - 
corn, cattle, and proviſions ; and on Friday, for 
wool chiefly. It has alſo five fairs, three tor all 
ſorts of commodities, and two for cloth only; and 
ſends two members to parliament. Here are a free- 
* and divers hoſpitals and alms-houſes, in this 
rin. | | 
F Lord Bathurſt has here a good ſeat, and a noble 
park, enriched with the moſt beautiful walks, lawns, 
plantations, and ornamental buildings; forming al- 
together one of the moſt delightful ſpots in England. 
The great elegance and true taſte diſplayed in lay- 
ing out this very extenſive park, does the greateſt 
honour to the diſtinguiſhed genius and abilities of its 
late noble poſſeſſor. 5 +4 
The Churn runs from hence down ſouthward to 
Cricklade in Wiltſhire, which is faid to have been an- 
Fiently a very noted place, containing 1 300 houſes. 
L. 3 | Some 
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Some monkiſh writiers have falſely ſuppoſed, that 
Lechlade, as well as Cricklade, were both univerſi- 
ties for teaching Latin and Greek, by deriving thoſe 
names from Latin Lade and Greek Lade. The Churn 
and the Rey fall, here, into the Thames, which be- 
Sins to be navigable from this place to London. 
Here is a good free-ſchoo]; and the town ſends two 
members to parliament. | 


Weſt of Cirenceſter, upon the fide of an hill, ftands 
Stroud, a little market-town, diſtinguiſhed by an ex- 


tenſive clothing trade carried on in its neighbour- 
hood. By this town runs the river Stroudwater, 
which has the remarkable property of ftriking the 
ſcarlet dye with a fuller and deeper tint than any 
water yet diſcovered. The church is go feet long, 
and 40 broad. At the weſt end riſes an high ſpire 
ſteeple, and a tower in the middle. So . it is 
built in the cathedral or conventual ſtyle. 


North of it ſtands Paynſwick, a market town, ſi- 


tuate in the wholſomeſt air in Glouceſterſhire, where 
the clothing trade is alſo carried on. 
Lower to the weſt of Cirenceſter ſtands Minching- 


Hampton; fo called, becauſe it belonged to the 


Minching nuns at Caen in Normandy, Here is a good 
rectory worth 4ool. a year; the church large, and 
in the form of a croſs, and a tower with battlements 


riſing in the middle. In the north aile are a great 
many inſcriptions of benefaQions; and in the ſouth 
aile is the ſtatue of a man lying agar * 296 with 

ying at his 


a ſword and ſhield by him, and his wife 
feet. 


Then we came to Tetbury, one of the clothing 


towns I mentioned; a conſiderable market-town, 
ſituated on a riſing ground, in an healthy air. It is 
well built, has a large market-houſe well frequented 
for yarn, and there is a leſſer market-houſe, for 


cheeſe, bacon, and other commodities. It is go- 


verned by a bailiff, At the end of the 11 is a 
ong 


_ church, which 


_ at Bath. 
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long bridge, whereof one half is in Wiltſhire. The 
church is a vicarage, worth 1201. a year: it is a good 
building, large and handſome, in which are divers 
monuments. Here are a free-ſchool, and an alms- 
houſe. The town ſeems to be well furniſhed with 
every thing but water, which is fo ſcarce, that the 
inhabitants are obliged to buy it at the rate ſome- 
times of 18d. for an hogſhead. In the parith riſes 
the river Avon, which runs through Briflol, and af- - 
terwards falls into Severn. -. 1785 

Wickwar, a ſmall market- town, but a very ancient 
corporation, governed by a mayor, is the next. The 


church is a large edifice, with two ailes. The tower 


is at the weſt end, and is high, adorned with. pinna- 


cles. Here is a free-ſchool. 


Chipping: Sodbury lies a little further. in the road, 


an ancient borough- town, under. a mayor, aldermen, 


and burgeſſes. As it is a great thoroughfare to Briſ- 
tol, it is full of good inns. It has ſeveral ſtreets, be- 
ſides lanes, a good market, and a large ſpacious 
1 — is but a chapel of eaſe to 
Old Sodbury. Here is the greateſt cheeſe- market in 
England, except Atherſtone in Warwickſhire. 

Here we dropped the road, and fell down ſouth- 
ward; directly to Marſhfield, another of the clothing- 
towns I ſpoke of. It eonſiſts of one ſtreet of old 
buildings, near a mile long. It has a market, and 
drives alſo a great trade in malt, and is noted for 
good cakes. It is governed by a bailiff. Here is a 

o0d church, in which are ſeveral monuments and 
inſcriptions. Here is alſo an alms-houfe well en- 
dowed, and a chapel to it. 0 | 

We croſſed the great road from London to Briſtol 


here, as at Cirenceſter we did that from London to 


Glouceſter; and, keeping ſtill the Foſſe way, arrived 


L 8 LE I. 
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LETTER ® TV. 


Containing a Deſcription of part of the Counties of So- 
MERSET, GLOUCESTER, Warwick, Wor- 
CESTER, Heng roRD, and ManmouTtnH. 


5 | HE antiquity of the city of Bath, and of the 
famous baths in it, is great, though we ſhould doubt 
of what is inſiſted on in the inſcription under the 
figure of King Bladud, placed in The King's Bath, 
which ſays, that this Prince (whom Mr. Camden 
calls Blayden, or Blayden Cloyth, i. e. Soothſayer) 
found out the uſe of theſe baths, 863 years before 
our Saviour's time. ST 3s 5 
Bath is a ſpot of ground, which our countrymen 
ought to eſteem as a particular favour of Heaven. It 
hes in a great valley, ſurrounded with hills, amphi- 
a diſpoſed ; and its ſituation on the weſt 
ſide of the ifland ts a conſiderable addition to its de- 
lights, as being the leſs liable to the rude ſhocks of 
tempeſts. The walls are almoſt entire, and inclofe 
but a ſmall compaſs, of a pentagonal form. There 
are four gates on four ſides, and a poſtern on the 
other. From the ſouth-weſt angle haye been an ad- 
_ ditional wall and ditch carried out to the river; by 
which ſhort work, the approach of an enemy on two 
ſides is intercepted, unleſs they paſs the river. The 
ſmall compaſs of the city has made the inhabitants 
crowd the ſtreets to an unſeemly and inconvenient 
narrowneſs. It is, however, handſomely built, moſt- 
of ſtone. | Es | | | 
It was of old a reſort for cripples, and diſeaſed 
perſons; and we ſee the crutches hang up at the ſe- 
veral baths, as the thank offerings of 2 who came 


hither 
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hither lame, and went away cured. But now we 


may ſay it is a reſort of the ſound, as well as the 
| fick, and a place that belps the indolent, and the 


gay, to commit that worſt of murders, that is to ſay, 
to kill time. 1 . 
To ſuch indeed it is a conftant round of diverſion. 
In the morning, the young lady is brought in a cloſe 
chair, dreſſed in her bathing-cloaths, to the Croſs- 
bath. There the muſic plays her into the bath, and 
the women who attend her, preſent her with a little 
floating waoden dith, like; a baſon; into which the 


lady puts an handkerchief and a noſegay, and of late 


years the ſnuff-box and ſmelling- bottle are added. 


She then traverſes the bath, if a novice, with a 


ide ; if otherwiſe, by herſelf ; and having amuſed 


herſelf near an hour, calls for her chair, and returns . 
to her lodgings... 


The bookſellers ſhops alſo are much reſorted to, 
where, at a certain ſubſcription, there is liberty al- 
lowed to read, or permiſſion to ſend for books to your 
own lodgings.- In the evening the company aſſemble 


at the rooms, where there are balls twice a week, 


and card aſſemblies every evening. The play-houſe, 
which is very elegant and commodious, and retains 
a company of comedians liule inferior to thoſe in 
Landon, is alſo very much frequented. 

To enquire into the nature and qualities of the 


Bath waters, and to enter upon the chemical experi- 
ments neceſſary on this occaſion, would not only be 


foreign to my preſent purpoſe, but would require a 


volume of itſelf. I ſhall therefore only mention the 


following particulars, which I have extracted from 
Dr. Falconer's Effay on the Bath Waters. Thoſe 


who chuſe to purſue this ſubjeR, will find it copiouſly 


treated in that learned and ingenious work. 
Three glaſs bottles, each of a quart contents, 
were filled ſeverally with the waters of the King's 


Bath, the Hot Bath, and the Croſs Bath, then im- 


Ls mediately 
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mediately cloſed up, and ſet to ſtand. They all, 
when firſt filed, appeared at firſt ſight colourleſs and 
pellueid; but, on a more accurate inſpection, I could 
perceive many minute white particles floating in each 
of them; nor could I diſcover, on the cloſeſt exami- 
nation, which of the ſprings had this appearance in 
the greateſt degree. After ſtanding twenty-four 
hours, they had all depoſited a very flight ochorious 
ſediment, — juſt perceivable in the waters of the 
Hot and Croſs baths, but more diſcoverable in that 
of the King's bath; though even in this, the quanti- 
ty precipitated was extremely ſmall. This ſediment 
is collected round the edges of all the baths, but 
more remarkably in the King's bath, 
None of the waters have auy particular ſmell, 
that I could diſcover, either in the waters them- 
ſelves, or in the vapour ariſing from them. 5 
Theſe waters are all ſlightly ſaline, accompa- 
nied with an agreeable pungency, added to a light 
chalybeate taſte. . ARS 3417 ane] 

« The heat of theſe waters is variouſly laid down : 
According to the beſt experiments I could make, the 
heat of the King's bath water, and that of the other 
baths, as commonly drank, is as follows: King's 
bath, 116; Hot bath, 116; Croſs bath, 116. I once 
found the thermometer raiſed bythe King's bath, after | 
pumping, to 118 * 7 ; but 1 imagine this rarely 

happens ; fo that, 1 fuppoſe, the general heat at 
which they are taken, ſcarce exceeds 116 degrees.” 

J would by no means wiſh to injure Dr. Falconer's 
Eſſay by this partial extract; for whoever looks into 
that work, will find, that it is impoſſible to abridge 
a book, of which every page is valuable. 

Great additions have been made to the buildings 
within theſe few years, and are ſtill making. With- 
out the walls, a ſtately new ſquare is erected, with a 
fine chapel ; and the middle is incloſed by rails, and 
kandſomely laid out within. In the centre is 2 y 

obe li 
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obeliſk 50 feet high from the foundation, and ter- 
minated in a point. | 


The Bath-ſtone affords a fine opportunity to em- 


belliſh and give a noble look to the buildings here, 
and at a very cheap rate. 
The grove, too, near the abbey-church, now call- 
ed Orange-ſquare, in compliment of the late Prince 
of Orange, has ſeveral handſome new built houſes; 
and a monumental ſtone is erected, with an inſerip 
tion in honour of the Prince of Orange, and the 
place, his Highneſs having been obliged to viſit Bath 
for his health, juſt before he married the Princeſs 
Royal of England, and received great benefit by the 
waters. This likewiſe was erected by the late fa- 
mous Mr. Naſh, to whoſe good management and 
behaviour, Bath is greatly indebted; every one ſub- 
mitting with delight to the regulations he impoſed 
regarding decorum, and the good order of the place. 
The late marſhal Wade, when one of the repre- 
ſentatives in parliament for this city,, gave a fine al- 
tar piece to the great church there: he was alſo at 
the charge of having the picture drawn of every one 
of his electors (the members of the corporation) and 
ſet up round the towa- hall; and his own too he ſuſ- 
fered to be put over the entrance, as if he would 
make good that paſs, and keep them all to duty. At 
the upper end of the hall, are lately ſet up the pic- 
tures of the late Prince and Auguſta Princeſs of 
Wales, a preſent by their Royal Highneſſes to the 
corpnration, who likewiſe before preſented it with 
a fine large filver cup and waiter, gilt. 
The Abbey-Church is a — pile, and has 


many monuments in it. But the principal front is al- 
molt blaſphemouſly decorated, if it may be called 
decorated, with the figures of God the Father, and 
Saints and Angels, the work of ſuperſtition. _ 

Oa the ſouth fide are the juſtly renowned hot 


iprings, 
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ſprings, collected into a fquare area, called The 
King's Bath. | 
— This water is admirably: grateful to the ſtomach. 
Tho' you drink off a large pint glaſs, it is ſo far from 
_ creating an heavineſs or nauſea, that you immediate- 
ly PIN yourſelf more alert. 


hind the ſouthern wall of The King's Bath is a 
leſs ſquare, named The Queen's Bath, with a taber-- 


nacle of four pillars in the midſt. 


The Hot Bath is a parallelogram, with a ſtone - 


tabernacle of four pillars in the midſt. 


The Croſs Bath near it is triangular, and had a 
croſs in the middle. Hard by is an hoſpital, built 
and endowed by a prelate of this fee: The water in 


_ theſe two places riſes- near the level of the ſtreets. 


Within theſe few years, by a contribution, a cold 
bath, for the benefit of the infirm, was made at a 


fpring beyond the bridge. 


The Duke of Kingſton, fome years before his 
death, erected ſome private baths upon a veay excel- 
Tent conſtruction, for thoſe who choſe to bathe in - 


privacy at their own time. 


The acceſs to the hills about Bath grow every day. 


better, by the prudence and good management of the 


commiſſioners of the turnpike- roads; ſo that, though 
few people cared to keep coaches here formerly, yet 
the uſe of thoſe machines has greatly increaſed of 
late years. Before the firſt turnpike act was obtain- 
ed, the direct road to Lanſdown was fo ſteep, that 
Queen Anne was extremely ſrighted in going up: her 


coachman ſtopping to give the horſes breath, and 
the coach wanting a "Ty it ran back; -in ſpite 
of all the-coachman's 

brought to ſtrain the harneſs again, or pall together, 
for a good while, the coach putting the guards be- 
bind in confafion ; at laſt, ſome of the fervants, 


ill; the horſes not being 


ſening, | 


: .,. A - 
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fetting their heads and ſhoulders to the wheels, ſtop- 


ped them by mere force. 

The general hoſpital in this city, for the recep-- 
tron of = fick poor all over the kingdom, is a noble 
deſign. The firſt ſtone of it was laid the Gth of 
July.1738. It is 100 feet in front, and 90 feet. 
deep, and capable of receiving 150-poor cripples. 

is late Majeſty King Georgell. Prince Frederick, 
the Princeſs Dowager, and ſome of the Princeſſes, 


were great promoters of this work; and, among 


other beneſactors, the widow of the late Mr. Holding 
of London, and the late Mr. Allen, of Prior-Park, 
near Bath, were the chief: the former giving 2000l. 
in money, and Mr. Allen permitting the truſtees of 
the charity to fetch from his ſtone-yard all the wall- 
ſtone, wrought free-ſtone, paving-fone, and lime, 
that were neceſſary to be added to the fone which 
the buildings that were taken down produced, to 
complete the maſons-work of the hoſpital, beſides 
giving a very 4 ſum of money. | 
The ſtone- yard juſt mentioned of this great be- 
cauſe good man, who might be ſtyled the Genius of 
Bath, is on the banks of the Avon. Init is wrought 


the free-ſtone dug from the quarries on Comb-Down, 


which is another part of Odin's Down purchaſed by 
him. There is likewiſe a wharf to embark the ſame 
ſtone in unwrought blocks, which are brought down 
from the quarry by an admirable machine, that runs 
upon a frame of timber, of about a mile and an half 


ia length, placed partly upon walls, and partly upon 


the ground, like the waggon- ways belonging to the 
collieries in the north of England. Two horſes 
draw one of theſe machines, generally loaded with 


two or three tons of ſtone, over the moſt eaſy part 


of the deſcent ; but afterwards its own velocity car- 
ries it down the reſt, and with fo much precipita- 


tion, that the man who guides it is ſometimes ob- 


liged 
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 liged to lock every wheel of the carriage to ſtop it; 
which he can do with great eaſe, by means of E. 


applied to the front- wheels; and lavers to the back- 


wheels. . : 
The free-ſtone of the hills about Bath can be car- 


ried by the Avon to Briſtol, whence it may be tranſ- 


ported to any part of England ; and the new works 


of St. Bartholomew's hoſpital in London, as well 


as the exchange of Briſtol, are built with ſtone from 
Mr. Allen's quarry. „ - 

This gentleman built for himſelf a very magnifi- 
cent ſeat ; and placed it almoſt at the top of the fide 


of the hill, where the chief quarry, from whence 


the new buildings of Bath have been ſupplied with 
free-ſtone, is ſituated. The ſeat crowns with the 


_ greateſt beauty a large court on the north - ſide of the 


mountain, ancient]y dedicated to the Britith god of 
war ; and, from that dent on the aſcent of the hill, 
a village towards the lower part of it was denomi- 
nated Widcomb, in which there is a. good houſe 
belonging to Mr. Bennet. VV 

Mr. Allen's ſeat, now called Prior-Park, commands 
a proſpect, as delightful as it is poſſible for the 1ma- 


gination to concelve, the city of Bath being the chief 


object, and towards it the principal front of the 
houſe is turned. The ſeat conſiſts of an houſe in 
the centre, two pavilions, and two wings of offices, 
all united by arcades, and making a continued curv- 
ed line of building of above 1000 feet in front, of 


which the houſe takes about 150 feet, and is of the 
-- Corinthian order, elevated upon a ruſtic baſement, 


and crowned with a balluſtrade ; the centre advan- 
cing forward, and making one of the largeſt and 
moſt correct hectaſtyle porticoes in the kingdom. 
The order includes two ſtories, and the houſe has 
15 windows in the length of it. The portico, to- 
gether with a Corinthian hall in the principal ſtory, 
a chapel on the ſame floor of the Ionic order ſup- 


porting 


——— 
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with winding walks made — a little — 
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porting the Corinthian, and a Corinthian gallery ex- 
tending over the hall, and the rooms on each fide 
of it, all finiſhed with free-ſtone, are the beauties 


and curioſities of the pile. 


The gardens to this ſeat conſiſt of two terraces, 
and two ſlopes, lying northward before the houſe, 


opening to the weſtward of thoſe ſlopes; but all theſe 
are adorned with vaſes, and other ornaments, in 
ſtone-work ; and the affluence of water is ſo great, 


that it is received at three different places, aftermany 


little agreeable falls, at the head of one of which there 
is a ſtatue of Moſes down to the knees, in an attitude 
expreſſive of the admiration he muſt have been in aſ- 


ter ftriking the rock, and ſeeing the water guſh out 


of it. The winding walks were made with great 
labour ; and, though no broader than for two or three 
to walk abreait, yet in ſome places they appear with 


— -little cliffs on one fide, and with ſmall precipices on 
the other. Theſe things we may eſteem as beauties; 


but if we leave them, and go to what may be called 
the greater-part of the 2 4. I mean to the rides 

which are made through the adjoining lands, the real 
beauties of nature will appear in great abundance : 
Mr. Allen might put the natural terrace in the brow 
of the hill above his houſe in competition with the 
greateſt work that ever was made to adorn a ſeat ; 
and on that terrace the ſtatue of the late Marihal 


Wade is placed: for where could the figure of a 


great ſoldier ſtand fo properly, as on an hill ſacred 
to the god of war ? 

Mr. Allen, whoſe worth has been celebrated by 
Pope, Warburton, and Hurd, with as much truth, 
warmth, and elegance, has been dead ſome years, 


to the great loſs of his neighbourhood, his friends, 


and his country. . 
Bath is now become of very great extent, from 
the great increaſe of new buildings, as it is not only 
TT a place 
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a place of occaſional reſort for health or pleaſure, 
but the perpetual refidence of many people of fa ſhion 


and fortune. The parades ate a magnificent pile of 


building; the ſquare is a very noble one, and the 


circus, whoſe form and appearance reſemble that of 


an inverted Roman theatre, is a very beautiful piece 
of architecture, containing many excellent houſes. 
Near to this is another building, not long com- 
leated, called the Circus, from the form in which 
it ſtands. The whole front conſiſts of a range of 
Ionic columns on a ruſtic baſement, and compre- 
hending a very large ſpan, offers a very grand ob- 
jeQ to the: eye of the ſpectator- The ground falls 
gradually before it down to the river, at about half 
a mile diftance ; and the riſing country on the other 
ſide of the Avon holds up to it a moſt delighiſul 


proſpect. 


A new. bridge has alſo been erected by Mr. Poul- 
teney, the heir of the late Lord Bath, and the gene- 
ral his brother, which was deſigned to. communicate 


with a projected road that was to cut off a very con- 
ſiderable elbow now made in the London road, 


and of courſe to ſhorten the diſtance ; but this 
ſcheme at preſent ſtands ſtil]. The bridge is of ſtone, 


with commodious little chops on each tide of it. 


But among the various additions and improve- - 
ments to Bath, the New Rooms muſt not be forgot- 


ten: they are really magnificent, and, except the 


Pantheon and the Ranelagh Rotunda, exceed every 


* of the kind in this kingdom, both as to ſize 
and d 


ecoration. The rooms at the end of the north 


parade, formerly kept by Mr. Wiltſhire, have been, 
for ſome years, ſhut up; ſo that the New Rooms 
and thoſe kept by Mr. Gyde, between the Orange 
Grove and North Parade, ſhare all the bufineſs be- 


tween them; but not without diſputes and jealouſies, 


which have, more than once, diſturbed the peace of 
125 4 Bath, 
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Bath, created violent parties, and interrupted its 
pleaſures. N RES | 
Mr. Naſh, whoſe ftatue in marble is in the Pump 
Room, and whoſe name will live while Bath re- 
mains, made many excellent regulations which are 
ftill in a great meaſure adhered io. Among which, 
the forbidding any one to appear with a ſword, is 
not the leaſt uſeful or remarkable. But ſucceſſive 
maſters of the ceremonies, depending upon public 
balls and ſubſcriptions for their income, do not poſ- 


ſeſs, and could not, if they did, exert the power 


which Mr. Naſh, who preſerved an entire indepen- 
dence, ſo univerſally obtained, to which the firſt 


men and, what is more, the firſt women in the king- 


dom chearfully ſubmitted. . 

The political government of this city is under 
the direction of a mayor, aidermen and common 
council, who attend, with great care, to the police 
of the place. The convenience of chairs is, here, 
very great; and the chairmen ſubje& to very ex- 
cellent regulations. They are obliged to go 500 
yards for fixpence, and to every other part of the 
town for a ſhilling. A magiſtrate attends at the 
town hall every Monday, at a ſtated time, to ſettle 
diſputes relative to them, and to infli the appointed 
puniſhments if they ſhall be found to deſerve them. 

The town hall, which ſtood in the middle of the 


High- ſtreet, is now pulled down, and a very hand- 


ſome one erecting near the market, which is one 
of the beſt in England. Mr. Wood, the architeR, 
to whom and to his father, Bath is indebted for al- 
moſt all its beautiful ſtructures, made the deſign for 
this building. 1 e 
Beſides the Abbey, St. James's and St. Philips's 


churches and the chapel in the ſquare, there is an 


oQagon chapel in Milſom-ftreet, with receſſes warmed 
with ftoves, where pews are to be hired by the 
month, quarter or year. Here is alſo another build- 


\ 
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mg of the ſame kind near the Creſcent. To theſe 
may be added, Lady Huntingdon's chapel, which is 
a very ſpacious, handſome ſtructure, and very much 
frequented by people of diſtinction, as the, ſinging 


part of the church ſervice is performed there in very 


great perfection. There is alſo a Quaker's meet- 
ing, with places of worſhip for Diſſenters, Mora- 
vians and Roman Catholics. 


Bath has alſo its annual races on Claverton Downs, 
which of late years are become faſhionable, and 


much reſorted to by the ſporting gentry. The plenty 
of this place is very great, and the articles of 


to bear their proportion and increaſe alſo. 


At Walcot, many Roman antiquities have been 


found. Lord Winchelſea has an urn, a patera, and 
other things taken out of a ſtone coffin, wherein was 
a child's body, half a mile off the Bath. | 
When one is _ Lanſdown, and has (by a wind- 
ing road) paſſec 
there is a plain and pleafant country for many miles 
mto Glouceſterſhire, and two fine houſes : the one 
built by Mr. Blaithwait, ſecretary at war in the 
reign of. Queen Anne; and the other is- called. 
Ras, a manſion of the Duke of Beaufort. 
Nor muſt we forget to mention the handſome mo- 
nument erected, by order of the late Jord Lanſdowa, 
to the honour of Sir Bevil Granville, his lordſhip's 


anceſtor, with an inſcription recording the action in 


which he fell. It is built on the brow of Landſdown- 
Hill, on the very-ſpot, as near as poſſible, where that 
brave gentleman was killed, in the action between 


him and Sir William Waller, in the civil wars; of 


which Lord Clarendon, and others, give account. 
Juſt below it is Lilliput, a ſmall elegant place 
of retirement, made by 1 eminent 
ſurgeon, 


table 
luxury abound in the markets; but, as the inhabi- 
tants increaſe, the prices of proviſions will not fail 
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furgeon, who died in 1746 ; beautiful in itſelf, but 
much more ſo in reſpect to its ſituation. 
We come in fix miles from Bath to Keinſham, a 
market-town, famous for this Abbey, founded by Wil- 
liam Earl of Glouceſter, about the year 1170, and 
granted by Edward VI. to Thomas Bridges, Eſq; in 
the year 1553, (on the ſite whereof is now a hand- 
ſome ſeat of his deſcendant the Duke of Chandois (as 
well as for its having been the capital ſeat of the 
Cangi, as Camden interprets the name. The town 
is fituated by the fide of a ſmall river, that runs into 
the Avon, and extends to the confluence of the two 
ſtreems. It is built upon a rock, productive of an 
infinite number of foſſils in the ſhape of ſerpents, 
_ coiled up; and credulous people formerly believed, 
that they were real ſerpents, changed into ftones by 
one Keina, a deyout Britiſh virgin, from whom they 
likewiſe denominated the town. Ek 
Kein ſham riber is noted for producing multitudes 
of little eels in the ſpring of the year: theſe the 
people catch, when they are about two inches long; 


and, having boiled them, they make them into ſmall 


cakes, for ſale. Theſe elyer-cakes they diſpoſe of 
at Bath and Briſtol ; and when they are fried, and 
eaten with butter, _— is more delicious. 

The city of Briſtol is four miles and a half from 
this town, 12 from Bath, and 115 from London. It 
is the ſecond city in Great Britain; it is the largeſt 
town, and the richeſt and beſt port of trade, London 
only excepted. 

It was called by the Britons, Caer Oder nant Ba- 

don, 1. e. the city Oder in Badon valley. In the 
catalogue of ancient cities it is named Caer Brito ; 
and in Saxon Brightſtowe, a bright, Rn or fa- 
mous place; from hence Briſtow, and of late Brittol. 


It is firſt mentioned by Florence of Worceſter, who 
tells us that in 1063, Harold ſet fail from Bryſtowe 
to invade Wales. It was rated to the King in doomſ- 

p | day 
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day book 110 marks of filver. Geoffry Bithop of 
Conſtance raiſing a rebellion againſt William Rufus, 
well fortified this city : its walls, &c. were after- 
wards deſtroyed by the fame King. = 

Briſtol was formerly a place of great ſtrength. 
King Stephen was impriſoned in its caſtle by Maud 
the Empreſs, which was beſieged in the civil wars 
and made a good defence. It was built by Robert, 
illegitimate fon of Henry I. who beſieged King Ste- 


phen in it. It was large and ſtrong, half a mile in 


circumference, and ſurrounded with a broad and 


deep ditch. It was demoliſhed by Oliver Cromwell, 


and after wards built into lreets. | 


In 1362, the ſtaple of wool was eſtabliſhed here 


by Edward III. who made it a county of itſelf. It 
ſtands on the rivers Avon and Froome, between the 


counties of Gloucefter and Somerſet ; King Henry 
VIII. made it a biſhopric. | | 


The merchants of this city have not only the 


greateſt trade, (for before the American war, the an- 


nual amount of the cuſtoms was morethan 200,0001.) N 
but they trade with more independence on London, 


than any other town in Britain. Whatever exports 
they make, they are able to bring the full returns 
back, and diſpoſe of them at their own, port; and 
as they have a great trade abroad, fo they have al- 

ways ſufficient buyers at home for their returns. The 
ſhopkeepers at Briſtol are generally wholeſale men, 
and maintain carriers to all the principal towns from 
Southampton to the banks of the Trent; and by fea 

and the rivers Wye and Seyern, the have the whole 


trade of South Wales and part of North Wales to 


_ themſelves. Their trade with Ireland is prodigiouſſy 

increaſed fince the Revolution; from whence they im- 
port tallow, linen, woollen and bay yarn, Their 
trade to the Weſt Indies, of which they were ſome of 
the firſt diſcoverers and adventures, is very conſider- 


able; aa is alſo their Guinea trade. Their Weſt India 
* a = | P 8 
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ſhips ſail and arrive in fleets. They carry on the 


Dutch, Hamburg, Norway, Eaſtland and Ruſſian 


commerce. They ſend ſhips to Newfoundland and 
the Mediterranean, and import great quantities of 


fruit, wine and oil. 


The fituation of Briftol, for its convenience for 
trade, its deep river (which 1s very rapid, and flows 
40 feet and ſometimes into the ſtreets, and will bring 
a ſhip of 1000 tons up to Briſtol bridge) its having 
ſuch plenty of coals dug all around it, and of ſtones 
for lime, building and paving ; and theſe and the 
coals rendered at fo cheap a rate; its enjoying the 


benefits of a mineral water; the delightful and po- 
2 country about it; its ſalnbrious air; many 


ne land and ſea proſpects; well built houſes and 
romantic ſcenes; always attract the attention and 
reſpect of travellers and foreĩgners. i 2 
The greater part of Briſtol lies in a vale of un- 
even ſurtace, ſurrounded with pleaſant hills; from 


which the city and its lofty towers make an auguſt 


and venerable object. This city is ſaid very much 
to reſemble old Rome, its plain being nearly circular, 
with a greater diameter one way than another, and 
the river cutting off about a ſixth from the reſt; alſo 
it ſtands on ſeven hills (that to the north being very 
lofty and the houſes overlooking the city and coun- 
try) and its river is ſimilar to the Tyber in width 

and colour. 
Briſtol has two navigable rivers running through 
it. Briſtol bridge, firit built more than 500 years 
ago, and lately rebuilt, is over the Avon; conſiſts of 
three wide and lofty arches ; has a fine ſtone ballu- 
ſtrade on each fide, 7 feet high; raiſed foot-ways 
chained in; two (kind of) domes at each end for 
toll-houſes, and is well lighted with lamps. All the 
avenues to the bridge are widened and newly built; 
and it preſents an agreeable proſpect of the new build- 
ings in Bridge-ſtreet, St. Nicholas church, and part 
of 
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of the river and key. Over the river Froome is the 
draw-bridge, raiſed by a curious piece of mechaniſm, 
which has alſo two arches of ſtone, and an handſome 
oQagon-houſe at each end. From hence the ſhips at 


the key appear as trees in a foreſt. There are, be- 


ſides,” over this river, twelve bridges of ſtone, and 
four of wood. The river Avon has a very diſagree- 
able aſpe to ſtrangers at low water, but when full, 


a good effect. The rivers afford ſome ſalmon, plen- 


ty of eels, plaiſe, flounders, and fand'dabs, immenſe 


quantities of elyers, and higher up, trout, roche, 


and dace. | 


The key on the rivers Avon and Froome is now 


completed, is very noble and ſpacious, in circuit, 


upwards of a meaſured mile, and the longeſt and beft 
in Engladd. The great crane, the vs, of the in- 
genious Mr. Padmore, they ſay, has not its equal in 

utope. All the other cranes on the key, which are 


numerous, are of the ſame internal conſtruction. 


On the banks of the river are ſeveral dock-yards, 


and dry and floating docks, for building and repair- 


ing the ſhipping. The merchants floating dock, 
now juſt finiſhed, exceeds in dimenſions any at Portſ- 
mouth or Plymouth. It is in the road to the Hotwells. 
About two miles below, is a fine dock, capable of 
containing 150 ſhips, and a baſon, called Sea-mill 
Dock. "2 if 1 

There were, when I was at Briſtol, no leſs than 


fifteen glaſs-houſes in it; great numbers of bottles 


are uſed for ſending the water of St. Vincent's rocks 
to all parts of England and the world. Here are alſo 
upwards of twenty large ſugar-houſes; ſeveral tur- 


pentine, ſulphur, and vitriol houfes; large diftille- 


ries, and braſs and iron founderies; conſiderable ma- 
nufactures of woollen ſtuffs, ſhalloons, duroys, pluſh, 


ſerges, ſilk, lace, broad-cloth and fail-cloth ; parti- 


cularly the china manufactory in Caſtle-green, where 
they exceed the foreign china, both in figure and 


vaſe, 
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vaſe, and render it a little cheaper. On account of 
the trades which require large fires, and the great 
quantities of coal profuſely burnt at Briſtol, there is 
generally a thick cloud of ſmoke over the city. 
All kinds of perſons are free to exerciſe their trades 
and calling here, without moleſtation from the cor- 
poration; and if poor, they may, if they pleaſe, pur- 
chaſe the freedom of the city for a very moderate 
ſum. . 
Briſtol is peopled with an heterogeneous mixture 


from Wales, Ireland, Scotland, America, Glouceſter- 


ſhire, Somerſetſhire, and Devonſhire, the other neigh- 
bouring counties, and almoſt all parts of England and 
the world. Here are people of different countries, 
languages, and religious; ſo that any general cha- 
racteriſtic of its inhabitants cannot be given. Its 
gentry, merchants, and capital traders, are as polite, 
and as ſuperb in their town and country houſes, 
equipages, ſervants, and amuſements, as any in the 
kingdom. And they cannot well be otherwiſe, with 
Bath on one fide, and the Hotwells, a reſort of nobi- 
lity and gentry, under their eye. Its ſhopkeepers 
are remarkable for their aQivity, induſtry, and oblig- 
ing, upright, and punctual behaviour in their — 


nets. Literature and genteel education are much 


cultivated in Briſtol; and it abounds with agreeable 
women, whoſe mode of dreſs is univerſally approved. 
People of rank and education here, as every where 
elſe, pronounce with propriety; but ſome of the 
Bourgeois ſpeak a broad dialect, much worſe than 
the common people in the metropolis, though they 
are not willing to acknowledge it. 

Ide inereaſe of this city on all ſides, and its new 
Le ans and improvements, are ſcarce credible. 


 Upwards of 4000 houſes have been built on new 


foundations ſince the commencement of this century, 
and it is continually increafing. The internal and 
trading parts of the city are partly antique, bigh, 

irregular, 
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irregular, and projecting, and built of wood and 


plaiſter, with many houſes, and ſome entire ſtreeis, 
(viz. Bridge-ſtreer, Clare- ſtreet, and Union-ſtreet,) 


of brick and ſtone ; and all other kinds of buildings 


are now prohibited by act of parliament. The heart 
of the city is rather cloſely built, but the ſtreets are 
now much widened and 8 and ſeveral are 
totally rebuilt. Its external parts are very ſpacious 
ard agreeable, elegantly built of brick and ſtone, 
and inhabited by gentry, merchants, and people out 
of buſineſs. There are 2 * and convenient and 
agreeable places to wal 
the town; and particularly Redeliſt- parade, which 
commands a ple 
and harbour. 


The city has of late years been newly paved, with 
ſmooth pavements on the fides for foot-paſſengers, 


executed very neatly. It has been long lighted with 


lamps; but of late they have been increaſed, and the 


lighting is exceeded only in London. | 
The city has plenty of good water from public 
umps and conduits ; the moſt remarkable of which 
is the conduits in Temple-ftreet, which is of ſtone, 
and has upon it a noble ſtatue of Neptune, much ad- 
mired, The whole is incloſed by an iron palliſade , 
Alſo the river water is brought under ground into e- 
very ſtreet, and may be had in every houſe for an 


annual payment. There are vaults or common few- 


ers (here called goutes) throughout the whole city; 
and perhaps there is not an houſe which has not a 
communication with the main ſewers ; a proviſion 
for cleanlineſs, not ſo univerſal in any eity in the 
world. Carts and * are uſed here as in o- 
ther places, with ſome fledges, or drays. 

Moſt of the better ſort of gentry, traders, and 
medical men, keep carriages here ; and there 1s a 


great number of hackney-coaches to be had at mo- 


derate pricces; though there 4s an utter impoſſibility, 
mw on 
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% on account of the concourſe, for many to ſtand in 
1 the ſtreets. There are daily ſtages at Bath, the Hot- 
= wells, and moſt of the CO —— towns and yil- 
 lages. It is common to fee upwards of 100 carri- 
| ages at the doors of the theatre or concert-room. 


The theatre in King- ſtreet is about the dimenſions 
of Drury-lane, perhaps rather leſs ; but is a perfect 
model of elegance and convenience: the internal part 
round the pit is ſemicircular ; and Briftol had the ho- 9 
nour of leading this faſhion in England. The car -k 
ings, gildings, &c. which are very ſimple and cor- | 
rected, have a very good effect. Plays are acted on- 
ly in the ſummer, by the King's ſervants from both 
houſes, for ſtrollers are not admitted here. 
There are many genteel houſes of entertainment 
all about the city, with neat walks and gardens, and 
very good accommodations. Convenience and ele- 
gance are now attended to at Briſtol, and it affords 
every gratification a reaſonable perſon can deſire. 
* © The city library in King-ftreet is a handſome ſtone 
building, with literary emblems in the front. It 
contains a copious and excellent collection of thebeſt 
ancient and modern authors. It is reduced to a ſyſ- 
rem, and is continually augmenting, by a large num- 
ber of annual ſubſcribers, for purchaſing new publi- 
cations. It has a librarian, who is always a clergyman. 
The gates of Briſtol, which were fourteen or ſix- 
teen, are moſtly demoliſhed. Temple-gate, a modern 
and very noble triumphal arch of ſtone, with two 
poſterns, remains; as does Newgate, which is the 
city-gaol for felons and debtors. This priſon has 
been enlarged and improved by act of parliament, 
and is very healthy and convenient. It has an hand- 
| ſome chapel, and an ordinary to officiate in it. Alfo 
Bridewell-gates, which include a large well-builr 
priſon on each fide of the way, the other cĩty- priſon 
for commitment and correction. St John's Gate is re- 
markable for two ancient ſtatues, of the Kings 
Vor. II. M Belinus 
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: Belinus and Brenus, and for its having on it the 


fteeple of the adjacent church, (in which are fix 
bells,) and on that a ſtone ſpire ; the whole ſtruc- 
rure 150 feet from the ground. A piece of the city- 


wall, near half a mile in length, remains on the 


Somerſetſhire ſide. 1 


According to a ſurvey made in 1736, the city was 
in circumference 4 miles and a half on theGlouceſter- 


ſhire, and 2 miles and a half on theSomerſetſhire ſide, 


in all, 7 miles. Since that, its houſes have been in- 
creaſed more than a fourth part, and its dimenſions 
enlarged by an act of parliament paſſed laſt year. 
The liberties now extend down to the end of the 


buildings at Rownam-paſſage, within a bow-ſhot of 


the Hotwells. The number of houſes in the city it- 
ſelf is 10,000, and of inhabitants 60,000. The 
ſuburbs in both the adjacent counties are very lar 


and populous ; that without Lawford's Gate conſiſt- 


ing of 30 ſtreets well 


ſet with houſes, and very populous. And the whole 
collection of buildings, including the out-pariſhes of 
St. James, andSt. Philip and Jacob; the pariſhes of 
St. George, Bedminſter, and Clifton, and theHotwells 


greatly enlarged; all of which join to the ſuburbs or 


the city, is computed to contain 100,000 ſouls. 
The government of this city is adminiſtered by a 


mayor, who is a great oſticer, (and before the Ame- 


rican war had 1500/l. to ſupport the dignity of his 
office; his ſalary is now fixed at 10o0!.) and ſel- 


dom or never ſeen in the ſtreets, unleſs in his coach, 


during his mayoralty; twelvealdermen, all juſtices 
of the peace; two ſheriffs, each of whom is allow- 
ed 4ool. during his office; twenty-eight common- 


council, town-clerk,deputy town-clerk, chamberlain, 
- vice-chamberlain, clerks of the court of conſcience, 
- under-ſheriff, ſword-bearer, &c. There are other 
- officers ſubjeCt to the corporation; eight ſerjeants at 


MACE, 
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mace, two coroners, criers of the courts, water- 
bailiffs, key-maſters, common cryer, ſchool-maſters, 
clerks of the markets, exchange keeper, club-men, 


' meſſengers, beadles, a city marthal, and a good band 


of muſicians ; all of whom have their proper gowns 
and dreſſes, and precede the corporation in proceſ- 
fions, which they always make in a number of their 
own elegant coaches. Gentlemen of the greateſt 


worth and capital in this city and its enyirons, deem 


it an honour to ſerve this large community 1n the 


ma iſtratical capacity. 


he city is divided into twelve wards; each of 
which has an alderman, one chief conſtable, and 


twelve others; a night-conſtable, watchmen, ſca- 
vengers, lamp-lighters, round houſes, &c. The 


9 ſe, or barracks for ſoldiers, is in Wine- 
ſtreet. 1 | 


The corporation have three proceſſions in a year, 


wiz. at Michaelmas, when the mayor is ſworn into 


his office; 29th of May, and 5th of November, when 
the eldeſt ſcholar of the city grammar ſchool, ſtand- 
ing on a braſs pillar in the ſtreet, at the Tolzey, 
commemorates the deliverance in a Latin oration to 
the mayor, who attends to him at the council-houſe 
door; and when the declaimer diſmounts, rewards 
him with a piece or pieces of gold, as Mr. Mayor 
thinks prouer but the throng is always ſo great, 


that very little is heard. 


The mayor, recorder and aldermen, hold ſeſſions 


for all capital and criminal cauſes within the city and 
| liberties, which extend below the mouth of the river 


to the Holmes in Briſtol channel. 25 
| Here are upwards of thirty other incorporations, 
of which the ſociety of merchant-venturers is the 
moſt reſpeQable ; conſiſting of ſome of the principal 
gentlemen of the city and environs, and of the neigh- 
bouring nobility; generally of the prime miniſter, or 
ſome of the ſecretaries of ſtate ; and it has been ho- 
M 2 noured 
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noured by the names of ſome of the royal fami- 
lies. Notwithſtanding its name, it is not merely 
a trading ſociety, but jormed for the promotion of the 


trade, commerce, and improvement of the city, and 

always acts in conjunction with the corporation, in 
carry ing on theſe great ends. The merch ant-ray- 
lors, mercers, & c. are conſiderable bodies of people, 


and maintain various charities. 

Among the public buildings, we may reckon the 
Exchange in Corn-ſtreet, which coſt 50,000/. was 
opened 1743, and is eſteemed the completeſt of its 
kind in Europe. Its front is 110 feet, depth 148, and 


is made capable of containing 1440 perſons. The 


place for the merchants is a periſtile of the Corinthĩian 


order, 80 feet in breadth, and go in length. The 
whole building, inſide and outſide, is of ſtone. The 


places between the capitals-of the columns and pilafſ- 


ters in the front, are filled with feſtoons, which re- 


preſent Great Britain and the four quarters of the 
world, with the chief products and manufactuers of 


every county. Before the Exchange, and on the 
Tolſey, are ſome of the old braſs pillars, uſed for 


tranſacting buſineſs before the Exchange was built. 
The poſt- office is an elegant and convenient ſtone 


ſtructure, at the weſt end of the Exchange. Its an- 
nual revenue is 10,0000. Ws. 


The Council-houſe was built 1701, and is a good 
ſtone building, with niches in the front. But it 


wants another ſtory, and ſome turret or dome, to 
indicate it a public biulding. From the ſtreet you 
enter apublic hall, in which the mayor, or two or three 
of the aldermen, attend every day from 12 to 8 to 
ere 


adminiĩſter juſtice to the crouds who reſort to it. 


the courts of conſeience and of common-council are 
held ; here is the chamberlain's office ; here the city 


attornies and clerks are conſtantly employed, and the 


public buſineſs moſtly tranſacted. In the council- 


chambers 
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chambers are ſome fine ortraits and pictures of 


royal and other auguſt and honourable perſonages. 
The Guildhall, in Broad ftreet, is an ancient Go- 

thic building; has in the middle of the front a ſta- 

tue of Charles II. on the ſouth fide of the ſtatue are 


the windows of the hall; and on the north, the great 


Gothic window of St. George's chapel, in which the 
mayor is choſen. The hall is large, lofty, and 
very convenient; has an huſtings and galleries for 
the audience at each end. The building takes up 2 
deal of ground, and contains ſeveral neceſſary rooms 
for offices and juries, and a houſe for the keeper. 
Here are held the general gaol-delivery, court of 
Nifi Prius, of quarter- ſeſſions, the ſheriffs courts, 
and elections for members. 88 


Ihe Cuſtom-houſe in Queen's-fquare is a noble 
brick building, with a piazza of ſtone pillars of the 
Tonic order before it. The long-room, where the bu- 

| fineſs is done, is inferior in fize to few rooms in the 
Kingdom 


The aſſembly- room in Princeſs- ſtreet, for balls and 
concerts, is about go feet long, and a lofty highly- 
finiſhed receptacle. It is of ſtone; has a magnificent 
front, a ruſtie baſement, ſupporting double pillars of 
the Corinthian order, crowned by an open pediment, 
under which is this inſcription : ** Curas Cithara 
tollit.” It has a maſter of the ceremonies, diſtinct 
from the Hotwells. | | 

The Merchants Hall, in the ſame ſtreet, is a very 
capacious ſtructure of ſtone, incloſed by a grand iron 
palliſade, and has a curious front. It conſiſts of a 
flight of magnificent rooms, and is one of the firſt 
halls in England. | | 
The Coopers Hall, in King-ſtreer, has a very ſu- 
perb front, with four noble columns of the Corin- 
thian order, an attic ſtory, and lofty pediment, well 
deferving the attention of a ſtranger. Cr 

Merchant-taylorsHall, Broad-fcreet, is a free-ſtone 

M 3 building, 
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building, near 70 feet long, and breadth proportion- 


able. | 


There are ſeveral handſome ſtreets and fquares in 


Briſtol. In the great fquare called Queen's, the 


houfes are uniformly built of brick and ſtone. On 
the ſides are coach-ways, and about it a ſpacious 


walk ſhaded with trees; in the middle, a fine equeſ- 
trian ſtatue of William III. done by the famous 
Ryſbrack. King's-ſquare is ſpacious, pleaſant, on an 
_ agreeable ſlope, and better lighted with lamps than 
Queen's. St James, Brunſwick, Somerſet, and Dowry 
ſquares, are all well built and inhabited. 
College-green, in which ſtands the cathedral 


church, is a kind of triangle, furrounded with good 


buildings, is laid out in ſeveral agreeable walks ſha- 
ded with trees, and is much frequented. The cathe- 
dral, dedicated to the Holy Trinity, was founded in 
_ the reign of King Stephen, 1140, by Robert Fitz- 
harding, fon to a king of Denmark, whoſe monument 


is juſt within the door. The church is in length 175 


feet, the height of the tower 1 30, which is ſquare, 
bulky, well ornamented, has four ſmall pinacles, and 
is a conſiderable object in and about the city. 
The church, though not large, has many Gothie 
beauties within, ns a noble organ. It is adorned 
with paintings, painted windows, and ſeveral ele- 
| gant monuments, ancient and modern. Behind the 
church is a cloiſter, in which are the entrances to 
the library and Biſhop's- palace. 5 
There remains, a little to the weſt of the church, a 
moſt beautiful Gothic gateway, which has four ſta- 
tues on each ſide the «houſe, of King Henry, &c. 
Over the gate, on the north ſide, is the following 
ancient * entire, and perfectly legible : 


Rex Henricus Secundus, & Dominus Robertus, filius 
Hardingi, Alii Regis Daciz, hujus monaſterii, primi 
fundateres extiterunt, . 
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The church of St. Mark, oppoſite the cathedral, 


was anciently a collegiate church, founded by the 


Gaunts, whoſe tombs are to be ſeen in the aile. It 


is the mayor's chapel; has a fine organ, a pleafant 


ring of bells, and a curious Gothic window to the 
ſtreet. =} hop | 


The churches in Briſtol are all neat, beautifully 
decorated, and worthy a traveller's attention. The 


monuments and inſcrigcions of thoſe buried in them 


are carefully preſerved ;. a practice ſcandaloufly ne- 


glected almoſt every where elſe in England. 

Among the parith-churches, we may notice that 
of St. Mary Redelitt, which Camden efteems, on all 
accounts, the fineſt pariſh-church in the kingdom. 
It has a grand aſcent to it by ſtone ſteps; isa large 
and 4 edifice, and executed in the very perfee- 
tion of Gothic architecture. It has a fine tower or 
ſteeple, near 200 feet to the cock, which is very 


large; has a ſonorous peal of eight bells, the heavieſt 
in Briſtol and theſe parts. The tenor is between 50 
and 60 hundred weight. In the church is a large 


and fine organ; the celebrated altar- piece, painted 


by Hogarth ; and many curious monuments, par- 


ticularly one of the founder William Cannings, 
merchant, and five times mayor of Briſtol. And an- 
other for Sir William Penn, Knut. Vice-Admiral of 
England, the father of William Penn the aker, 
who was a native of Briftol. Temple-church, in Tem- 
ple- ſtreet, is remarkable for its leaning tower, which, 
when the bells, which are eight, ring, moves, as 


Camden expreſſes it. Au, Y luc.” St. Nicholas 
church, at the bridge, is one of the fineſt modern 


rooms that can be ſeen, of 100 feet long, 55 broad, 
and without a pillar. In its tower is a deep and mu- 
ſical peal of eight bells, which are rung every Thurſ- 
day night at 8 o'clock; On the tower is a beautiful 
ſpire 202 feet high. All Saints church is remarkable 
for its elegant ſtone dome, or lanthorn, and the mo- 

| M 4 nument 
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nument of Edward Colſton, Eſq; Chriſt-church, for 

its lofty ſpire, muſical peal of ten bells, and for the 
two ſtatues of men in armour, on the ſouth ſide of 
the church, who ſtrike the quarters on bells; St. 


Ae in Clare: ſtreet, for its curious Gothic tower 


an 
furniture, pews, pulpit, altar- piece, and even doors, 
of mahogany; St James's, for its altar-piece and 
organ; and St. Michael's, 'ately built and opened, 
for its elegant ſimplicity, Tere is a very fine organ- 

loft at St. Thomas's church, worth notice. The 
churches in Briſtol are remarkable for handſome mo- 
numents, and good bells and organs. In the city 


are 17 pariſhes, 18 churches, and 5 chapels; and in 


the ſuburbs, 2 churches, and 1 chapel of the eſta- 
| bliſhed religion, in all 26; and 15 „ ——_—- 
and chapels for Diſſenters, including Lady Hunting- 
don's chapel. | 51 AY 


© The pariſh of St. James is ſo prodigiouſly increaſed 


of late years, in handſome ftreets and houſes, as to 
exceed ſeveral of our cities and large towns, both in 


buildings and inhabitants. 


The hoſpitals and charitable foundations in this 


city, (among which are thoſe of Edward Colſton, 
Eſqz that great benefactor to the city, to whoſe me- 
mory November 13, is annually obſerved with great 
ſolemnity, all the bells in the city being rung muf- 
fled,) are ſo numerous, that I muſt content myſelf 
with only a ſuperficial account of the moſt noted. 


1. St Peter's og in Peter-ſtreet is a very ex- 


tenſive charity, for ſuperannuated perſons, orphans, 


idiots, and lunatics ; daily makes more than 400 


beds, and is ſupported by a tax on the inhabitants. 
2. The Briftol Infirmary in Earl-ftreet, St. James's, 
is an extenſive ſtone building, with vings, and a 
— court before it. It is an unlimit a 
upported by donations and annual ſubſcriptions ; 
has 150 in, and numerous out patients. 3. Colſton's 
19 1h j 2 EY hoſpital, 


pinacles, of 150 feet high; and for having its 


charity, 
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hoſpital, in St. Auguſtine's Back, for maintaining and 


1 educating 100 boys, for ſeven years each, and ap- 


prenticing them with 1ol. a piece. This charity 
coſt the founder 4o or 50 thouſand pounds. 4. The 
City Free-grammar-ſchool, in Orchard- ſtreet, for in- 


ſtructing citizens ſons in Latin and Greek, founded 


by Robert Thorne, has two fellowihips in St. John's- 


college, Oxon. and kve exhibitions. [t is largely en- 
dowed, and is now perhaps the firſt ſchoo] in the 


welt of England. 


5. Another Free Grammar- ſchool, 


oyer the bridge in Redclift church. 6. Colſton's Alms- 
houſe, .on St. Michael's hills, for 12 men and 12 wo- 


men. The front and files are of free-ſtone; it has a 
neat chapel, and chaplain, who reads prayers twice a 
day. This charity coft the founder 25,0001. 7. | 
Queen Elizabeth, or Thecity-hoſpital, for cloathing, 
F and educating 50 boys. 8. Foſter's. 
ſes, and chapel, in Steep-ftreet, for 14 men 
and women. 9. The Preſbyterian 1 and 
charity-ſchool, in Stokes-croft, for clothing and edu- 


cating 3o boys, and for 12 old women; a very good 
building. 


10. The Merchants Hoſpital, in King- 
ſtreet, for ſeamen and ſeamens widows.. 11. Mer- 
chant-taylors Hoſpital, in Merchant-ſtreet. 12, Rid- 
ley's Hoſpital, in Milk-ſhire, for old bachelors and 

maids, a ſtone building, well endowed... 13. The 


Red Maids School, Penn College-green. 14. 


Colſton's Charity-ſchool, in Temple-ſtreet, for in- 
ſtructing and clothing 40 boys. 15. Elbridge's Cha- 
rity-ſchool, in St. Michael's Hill, for boys and girls. 


16. Quakers Work- houſe and ſchool. 17. Dr. White's 


Hoſpital, in Temple; ſtreet, for old men. 18. Trinity- 
hoſpital, in the Old Market, which, with the other 
ſchools, hoſpitals, and charitable inſtitutions, amount 
to 52. There: is raiſed annually for the poor, and 
other charitable inſtitutions, upwards of ' 20,0001. 
And there are 1500 perſons in the city and ſub- 
urbs who live entirely on public charity; beſides 
Ms above 
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above 6000 others, who are partially maintained and 
aſſiſted with money or medicines. 


The general market has a grand entrance from 


* A —_, of ſtone; conſiſting of a lofty gate, two 
poſterns, a gatehouſe, crowned by a turret. The 


market conſiſts principally of rows for butchers, and 


three piazzas for poultry, cheeſe and butter, &c. 
of which the middle is exceeding noble : there are 
very convenient ſtalls for vegetables. The market 
for its conſtruction, vaſt plenty and conſtant throng 
on market days, can ſcarcely be equalled. St. James's 
market in Union-ftreet, and the Welſh market at King- 
ſtreet, are very neat and convenient; the latter is a 
curiofity, being ſquare, having its roof ſupported 
only by fixteen pillars, an iron palliſade round it, 
and a turret on the top, and is juſt finiſhed. There 
is an aſtoniſhing plenty and variety of proviſions, 
fruits and vegetables, in the markets of Briſtol, un- 
known out of the weſt of England, as are the rea- 
ſonable prices at which they are ſold: wt 
Near the ſtreet called St. Michael's hill, on the 
very top of the north part of Briſtol, is the houſe of 
Thomas Tyndale, Eſq; built of ſtone, with three fine 
fronts to the park ; which is one of the beſt fre- 
quented walks of Briſtol, and has indeſcribable beau- 


ties. Beneath is the vale to the weft of College-green, 


in which are ſeen many ne ſtreets and buildings. To 
the north of thefe buildings and oppoſite the park, 
is Brandon-hill, a kind x ant eminence, which 
commands a moſt admirable proſpect of mou art 
ol the city, Dunderry hill and tower, beautiful village 
of Clifton, the Downs and Welch mountains, King 
wood and Bath, and the river Avon. 

Underneath this and Clifton hills, the buildings 
are continued from Briſtol to the Hot-wells, which 
is ſo increaſed of late as to become a handfome town. 
It has a decent ſquare, two or three parades, a hand- 
ſome chapel and prayers every day; two aſſembly 

rooms, 
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rooms, the long room, and other rooms, which 
front each other, and are large, elegant and com- 


modious. They have balls and public breakfaſts 
alternately, and card-playing every night. _ 
There are convenient, and magnificent lodgings 
here, and at the delightful village of Clifton, on the 
hill above, which is full of gentlemens feats ; that 
of Gabriel Goldney, Eſq; a quaker, has a pretty 
grotto in the garden and other curioſities. 
There is a thaded parade or walk, by the well- 


houſe for the company, though not large enough : 
when the river is full, and the ſhips are carried up 
and down by the tide, paſſing through the meadows 


and trees, or between the rocks, the proſpect is en- 


_ chanting. 


The well-houſe has a ſmall pidzza, and a hand- 


ſome and very pleaſant pump room, cloſe by the 
water fide; where the river makes its entrance be- 


tween thoſe ſtupendous cliffs of rocks, which ſeem 
to have been torn aſunder by a violent earthquake, 


or the general deluge ; between high and low water 
mark, the {pring riſes perpendicularly out of the 


rock in the ſloping back of the river, at the foot ot 
the cliff, on which once ſtood a chapel dedicated to 


St. Vincent, from which the rock and well take their 


name. The pumps raite the water up thirty ſeet 


high in the centre of a houſe called the Pump Room, 


whoſe thick wall keeps off the tide from the ſpring. 
The water is drank chiefly in the fummer months. 


| There is a bard of muſic every morning at the Pumn 


Room, and a maſler of the ceremonies, to conduct al! 
the concerns of the place, who is diitinguithed by a 
»The water is impregnated by the lime lone 
quarries with a ſoft aicalious quality, With ſoine 
weak impregnation of fulphur, with nitre or ſea falr, 
and perhaps a ſlight touch of iron. Theſe prin- 


eiples by chemical proceſſes and mixtures, are dit- 


cove red 
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covered in ſome ſmall portion in the waters, which 
are of an agreeable, not fickly warmth. They are 
excellent in all ſcorbutic and neryous atrophies, in 
hecties, diabetes, weak lungs, all inflammations in 


any part, all preternatural evacuations, acrid juices 
and yiſcid blood; and in the firſt ſtages of a phthiſis 
pulmonum ; and if early had recourſe to and long 


eontinued, with a low, cooling, and nutritive re- 
gimen, would probably ſtop the growth and cauſes. 


of moſt chronical diſtempers.“ 


Out of the rocks beyond the hot wells, are dug: 


the Briſtol ſtones, ſome of which are as hard and 
_ rranſparent as diamonds : there are variety of agree- 


able rides and fine proſpects all around the wells; 


and particularly on Clifton and Durdham Downs, 
which are lofty, being level from the tops of the 
rocks. Theſe are covered with a conftant yerdure all 
the year, and abound in odoriferous plants and herbs, 


which breathe a pleaſant favour. On theſe downs. 


the company daily take the air in coaches and on 
horſe-back; and 4 


ere and at King's Weſton Hill, a 
mile or two nearer the ſea, command a beautiful 
proſpect of the ſhips lying at anchor in King-road,. 


off the Briſtol channel, and part of South Wales; 
enjoying at the fame time the benefit of the ſea air, 
which affords a conftant breeze, even in the hotteſt. 


weather, and ſtrengthens and refreſlies the lungs. 
Briſtol gives the title of Earl to Lord Hervey; 


ſends two members to parliament ; has two great 
fairs, M 


March 1, and September 1; each of which 


laſt near a fortnight: nine markets for fleſh, fiſh, 


poultry, vegetables, corn, cattle and leather; near 
500 ſtreets, ſquares, lanes and paſſages; 40 places 


. of, worſhip; five banks or companies of bankers, 
and four priſons. The length of the city and ſub- 


urbs from the end of Lawrence hill eaſt, to Rownam 
paſſage weſt, is more than three miles; and its 
Rex rom Stakes Croft north, to Bedminſter turn- 


pike- 
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pike ſouth, 1 two miles and an half, the whole ſe- 


ven or eight miles in circumference. It is the ca- 
pital key and great mart of the weſtern parts; after 
our auguſt metropolis, it is the — moſt popu- 
lous and flouriſhing place in the iſfand, and one of 
the principal cities of Europe. : 

From hence I had thoughts of coaſting the marſhes 
or border of Wales, eſpecially South-W ales, by tra- 


eing the rivers Wye and Lug, in Monmouth-thire 


and Herefordſhire; but changed my mind on occati- 


on of the __ of the ferries over the Severn. In 


the mean time I reſolved to follow the courſe of this 
famous river, by which I ſhould neceſſarily ſee the 
richeſt, moſt fertile, and moſt agreeable part of Eng- 


land, the banks of the Thames only excepted, fromm 


Durdham-Down, which is a vaſt height above the 


river, and hangs as it were over it, giving a molt 


romantic view, eſpecially of ſhips paſſing, & c. 
From Briſtol, weſt, you enter the county of Glou- 


eeſter; and, keeping the Avon in view, you ſee Hung- 
Road, where, and at King-Road, the ſhips general- 


ly take their departure, as ours at London do from 
Graveſend, and where they notify their arrival, as 
ours from London do in the Downs. The firft lies 
within the Avon, the laſt in the Severn. From Kings- 
Weſton near this place is an exceeding fine view of 


 Hungroad and the Briſtol channel, a part of Wales 
on one ſide, Somerſetſhire on the other, and Denny 


Iſland in the middle; below is the feat of Lord Clit- 
ford, and on the right the mouth of the Severn. Be- 
low Hungroad is Fill, a port town and convenient | 
bay for ſhipping. FO: Thin IVY 0 111 
As we turn north towards Glouceſter, we loſe the 
fight of the Avon, and, in about two miles, ex- 
2 it for an open view of the Severn Sea, which 
you ee on the weft fide, and which ſeems there as 
broad as the ocean; except that there are two ſmall 
iſlands in it, and that looking N. W. you plainly 
diſcern 
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dom triumphed over his folly. 


diſcern the coaſt of South-Wales ; and particularly, 


a little nearer hand, the ſhore of Monmouththire. 
Then, as you go on, the ſhores begin to draw to- 
wards one another, and the coaſts to lie parallel; ſo 


that the Severn appears to be a plain river, or an 


Aſtuarium, ſomewhat like the Humber, or as the 


Thames is at the Nore, being from four to five and 


ſix miles over; and is indeed a moſt raging and furi- 


ous kind of ſea. This is occaſioned by thoſe violent 


tides called the Bore, which flow here ſometimes fix 


or ſeven feet at once, rolling forward like a mighty 
wave, ſo that the ſtern of a veſſel thall on a ſudden 
be lifted up fix or ſeven feet upon the water, when 


the head of it is faſt aground. The ſame is likewiſe 
obſervable at Bridgwater and Chepſtow. 
After coaſting the ſhore about four miles farther, 


the road being by the low ſalt-marſhes kept at a diſ- 


tance from the river, we came to Auſt ferry, ſo nam- 


ed from a little dirty village called Auſt; near which 
you come to take boat. | 


This ferry lands you at Beachly in Glouceſter- 

ſhire; fo that on the one fide it is call 

and on the other fide Beachly Paſſage. From whence 

zu go by land three little miles to Chepſtow, a 

arge port-town-on the river Wye. But of that port 

I ſhall ſay more in its place. 5 
Here is a good neat chapel, with an high tower 


at the weſt end, adorned with pinacles. 


This place is memorable from a circumſtance in 


the reign of King Edward I. who, being here, invited 


Lewellin Prince of Wales, who was on the other fide, 


to come over and confer with him, and fettle ſome 
matters in diſpute between them: but the Prince re- 
fuſed, and the King thereupon croſſed over to him, 
who, in a rapture of generoſity, leaped into the wa- 
ter, to receive the K; 


ing in his boat, telling him, 


his humility had conquered his pride, and his wit- 
Thorn- 


ed Auſt Paſfage, 
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Thornbury is a market town, and hath a cuſtom- 
ary mayor and 12 aldermen; and was given by Wil- 
liam I. to the famous Fitz Hammon. Here are the 
foundations of a large caſtle, deſigned, but never fi- 


niſhed, by the Duke of Buckingham, in King Henry 


VIII.'s time. Here is a ſpacious church, built cathe- 
dral-wiſe, with an nigh and beautiful tower ; and 


alſo a free-ſchool and four alms-houſes. 


On the right lies Wotton, a preity market-town, 

overned by a mayor elected annually at the court- 
| It is famous for its clothing trade. The churen 
is large, and hath two wide ailes, and an high hand- 
ſome tower, adorned with battlements and pinacles. 
There are in it divers tombs, monuments, and in- 
ſcriptions, chiefly for the family of Berkeley. Here 
are a free-ſchool and ſome charty-houſes. 
Directly north of this town hes Durſſey, a good 
clothing and market-town, governed by a bailff, 


and four conſtables; and has been formerly noted for 


Tharp, over-reaching people; from whence aroſe a 
roverbial ſaying of a tricking man, He is a man of 
Durfley. The church is good, hath two ailes, and 
an handſome ſpire. 
Turning north-weſt we came to Berkeley, a noted 


town, fo called from Berk, a beech, and Leas, paſ- 
ture. It is the largeſt pariſh in the county, and con- 


fiſts of rich meadow grounds; and above 30 pariſhes 


depend on this manor, for which a tee-farm rent was 


paid, in King Henry II's time, of 500 l. 17s. 29. 
which ſhews the vaſt extent and value of this eſtate. 
It belongs to the preſent. Earl of Berkeley, who is 
alſo Baron of Durſley. Adjoining to this town, is 
the ſtrong caſtle of Berkeley, a magnificent 3 

e 


antique building, and the ancient ſeat of this nob 
family, from whence it derives its name as well as 
title, ever fince the time of King Henry II. who gave 
it to Robert Fitzharding, who aſſumed the name 


of Berkeley. King Edward II of England, as all our 
writers 
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writers agree, was murdered in this caſtle; as King 


Richard II. was in that of Pontefract in Yorkſhire; 
but I refer to our hiſtorians, and Mr. Gray's exqui- 
ſite ode, for theſe horrid facts. They ſlie w the apart- 


ments, where they ſay that King was a priſoner; 


but they do not admit, that he was killed there. 
The place is rather ancient than pleaſant or health- 


ful, lying low, and near the water. Here is a 


large, ſpacious church, with an aile on each fide, 
and a chapel adjoining,. which is the burial-place of 
the family, a neat veſtry, and a ſtrong high tower. 


On the right of the road is Stanley, a little mar- 
ket-iown, Where was formerly a priory, the ruins 


whereof ſtill appear. The church is built in the 


form of a croſs, with a tower in the middle. 


A noble improvement has been made in theſe 


$ pers for the Earl of Berkeley has finiſhed a — 
bu 


wark at Frampton upon Severn, near this place, 


called Hock-Crib, the defign of which is to enforce 
the river Severn, by Art's-Paint, into. its former 


channel. | | | 00 
From Frampton the flowing tide runs in a ſtrait 


line for about four miles in length weſtward, with 
ſuch rapidity, that, on its reaching the foot of an 


hill, on the left fide of the ancient foreſt of Dean, 
and turning round to. the northward, it gathers into 


an head, that looks like an high weir acroſs the 


river's breadth ; bearing every thing before it, till 


it comes to Newnham's Nob ;z a natural bulwark, 


which, turns the torrent fo. to the eaſtward; that, 


when it reaches the north of Frampton, the land 

between the two parts of the river is but about a mile 
in breadth, _ tf 
Neunham 1s an angient town-corparate, the ſword 


of ſtate being ſtill preſeryed there, which King John 


gave them with their charter; and the place is re- 
nmarkable for its having been the firſt fortiſcation that 
14 15 * 1. 1411 59 2 | 7 1 41 , | 
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was raiſed on the other ſide of the Severn againſt the 
Welſh; for its having been the manor by which the 
great place of high conſtable of England was held, 
down to the execution of Edward Stafford Duke of 
Buckingham, on the 17th of May, 1521, and for its 
having given riſe to the art of making glaſs in Eng- 
land; the remains of the firſt glaſs-houſes that were 
erected in the kingdom being ſtill to be ſeen here. 
The town conſiſts of little more than one long 
ſtreet running north and ſouth, and built upon the 
high thore of the Severn. It has a vale on the back 


| of it, and is defended on that fide with a great bank 


of "_ , which makes a moft agreeable terrace- 
walk. 
The foreſt of Dean once contained 30,000 acres 
of land, being 20 miles long, and ſo full of wood, 
that it was very dangerous to travel through it. Its 
oak was famous for ſhipping, the glory N our own, 
and ſo much the envy of other nations, that the fa- 
mous Spanith Armada had it in ſpecial charge to burn 
it. The great number of iron forges near it has 
greatly leffened, though not conſumed, the wood, 
which is ſtill preferved with much care. It is ſub- 
ject to foreſt laws; and the iron-miners have here a 
court alſo. | 40 
From hence to Glouceſter is all a rich country, and 
a fine river, but narrower, as you go northward, till, 
a little ſhort of Glouceſter, it ceaſes to be naviga- 
ble by ſhips of burden, but continues to be ſo, by 
large barges, above 100 miles farther, not reckoning 
the turnings and windings of the river ; beſides that 
it receives ſeveral large and navigable rivers. 
Glouceſter (called by the Britons, Caer-gloyw, i. e. 
Thebright city; and, in imitation of it, Clevum, bythe 
Romans) abounds much with croſſes and ſtatues ot 
the 9s, of England, and has an handſome proſpect 
of ſteeples. In the civil wars, when it held cut vi- 
goroully againſt King Charles I. and was then very 
ns ſtrong, 
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ſtrong, it ſuffered much; for its 11 churches were 


then reduced to 5, and all its walls and works were 
demoliſhed. The city is but indifferently built; but- 


there is a large ſtone bridge over the Severn, the firſt 
next the ſea. 


The old proverb, 4s ſure as God's at Glouceſter, 


3 certainly alluded to · the great number of churches 


and religious foundations here; for you can ſcarce 


walk patt ten doors but ſomewhat of that ſort oc- 


Curs. 


The cathedral is an old venerable pile, built by 

Aldred, Biſhop of Worceſter, — Archbiſhop 
of York. The tower is conſidered as the moſt beau... 
_ tiful ſtructure of the kind in England. The choir 
is finely vaulied at top, and the Ladies chapel, 


which extends to the eaſt window, is very magnifi- 
cent. On the north-fide is the unfortunate King Ed- 
ward II. in an alabaſter tomb. Out of the abun- 


dance of pious offerings to his remains, the religious 
built this choir; and the votaries to his ſhrine, for 
ſome time after his death, could hardly find room in. 


the town. | 
Before the high altar, in the middle of the church, 


lies the equally unfortunate Prince Robert, eldeſt ſon 


of William I. after a miſerable life for many years 
before his death, But his monument remains, and 


his bones are at reſt; which is more than can be ſaid - 
of the monument of his younger brother King Hen- 


ry I. who, as the third brother of William Rufus 
had done, robbed him of his right; and no tracees of 
his monument are left at R Ade, where he 
was buried with his Queen. 


upon it his eſſigies in Iriſh oak, croſs-legged. The 


famous Strongbow, who ſubdued Ireland, lies buried 


in the chapter-houſe. 
The eloiſters in this cathedral are exquiſitely beau- 
tiful, in the ſtile of the chapelof King's-College, Cam- 
bridge. 


Duke Robert lies in a 
wooden tomb, with his coat of arms painted, and 


r 
* 


from 
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bridge. There are large remains, in the city, of 
abbeys of black and white friers. A mile or two 


diſtant is Robin Hood's hill, as it is called, which 
affords now a pleaſant walk for the citizens. 
The inhabitants boaſt much of the antiquity of 


their firſt cathedral, which they pretend had biſhops 


and preachers here anno 189, the firft cathedral, I 
= 4 for it has been, as reported, thrice deſtroyed 
E. | | | | 
"In the little iſle of Alney, near this town, the fa- 
mous ſingle combat was fought between Edmund 
Ironſide and Canute the Dane, for the whole king- 
dom, in fight of both their armies. BED. 


The city is governed by a mayor, 12 aldermen, 
and ſo many common-councilmen, as, with the 


mayor and aldermen, exceed not the number of 40, 
nor are fewer than 30. The aldermen are juſtices 
of the peace; and two ſheriffs are annually choſen 

& common council. It has alſo an high- 
ſteward (who is uſually a nobleman,) a recorder, 
and a town-clerk. They are allowed the higheſt 
marks of magiſtratical honour, ſcarlet gowns, the 


ſword, and cap of maintenance, and four ſergeants 


at mace. Here are 12 companies, the maſters where- 
of attend the mayor on all public occaſions in their 
gowns, and with ſtreamers. It has a large quay and 
wharf on the river for trade, and a cuſtom-houſe. 
Here is alſo a town hall, for the aſſizes, and public 


buſineſs, which they call the Booth-hall ; and great 


part of the caſtle is ſtill ſtanding. | 
Glouceſter was made a biſhoprick by King Henry 
VIII. who erected the abbey-church into a cathe- 

dral, with a dean and fix prebendaries. _ 
The firſt proteſtant biſhop of this church was that 
truly reverend divine, Dr. John Hooper, who was 
burnt to death in the cemetery of his own cathedral, 

in the reign of Queen Mary I. 
The EE * in this cathedral ener] 
| — 


. ˙ 1 et a 


kind, and equally difagreeable to the taſte. 
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| many for a kind of wonder among the vulgar ; but 
ſince, experience has taught the reaſon of the _ 
and there is now the like in the church of St. Pau g 
London. 12 


Here is great proviſion for the poor by hoſpitals ; 


particularly Bartholomew's Hoſpital maintains 54. 
men and women, to whom belong a miniſter, phyſici- 
an, and ſurgeon. And Sir Thomas Rich, 


native of this place, gave 60ool. by will, for a Blue- 


coat hoſpital, wherein are educated 20 poor boys; 
and 10 poor men and women are maintained, and 


cloathed annually. Beſides theſe, and three more, 


there are many benefactions to encourage young 


tradeſmen, and place out boys apprentices. And 


_ they have lately erected an infirmary here, after the 


laudable example of that of Wincheſter, &c. 
The city has, in ancient times as well as later, 


ou the titles of Earl and Duke to ſeveral of the 


oyal Family. And in 1764, the title of Duke of 
Orc was, beſtowed on his 


From Glouceſter we kept north eaſtward, and ſoon 


came to Cheltenham, a market-town, where is ſtill a 


pop good trade carried on in malt, but not ſo con- 


ſiderable as formerly. Here is a good church in the 


form of a croſs, with ailes on each fide, and a ſpire 
riſing in the middle, noted for a good ring of bells. 
But what is more remarkable is, that the miniſter is 


| tobe nominated by, and muſt be a fellow of, Jeſus- 


College, Oxon (though the vicarage is but gol. a 


year), but approved of by the Earl of Gainſborough; 
and he cannot hold it more than fix years. Here are 


a free-ſchool, an hoſpital, and ſome other charities. 
Cheltenham mineral waters are of the Scarborough 


Follow- 


Royal Highneſs. 
Prince William Henry. N | 
Here are four fairs held annually, on March 25, 
June 24, Sept. 28, and Nov. 17. It is a county of 
_ 1tfelf, and ſends two members to parliament. $1 
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Following the road towards Warwick directly, we 


> arrived at W inchcomb, a ſmall market-town, fituate 


in a bottom, in the midſt of good paſture and arable 
lands, but wants a good inn. The church is a 


good building, hath two ailes, a large chancel, and 
a lofty tower adorned with battlements and pinacles. 
It is a curacy worth no more than 10. a year, 
though the impropriation is worth 300. annually. 
Here was formerly a very rich mitred abbey, found- 


Y as dy Offa King of Mercia. | 


Here we turned from the road, and ſtruck N. W. 

to Tewkſbury, encompaſſed with four rivers ; the 
Avon and Carran on the N. the Severn on the W. 
and the Swyliate on the S. It is governed by two | 


3 bailiffs, and 24 burgeſſes. It is a large and popu- 


2 lous town, ſituate upon theW arwickſhire river Avon, 
ſo called to diſtinguiſh it from the Briſtol Avon, and 
= others. The town is now remarkable for the quan- 
tity of malt made in it, as alſo for a great manu- 
 faQture of cotton ſtockings ; as are alſo Campden in 
= this county, and Perthore in W orceſterſhire. 
I ̃ be great old church at Tewkſbury may be called 
one of the largeſt churches in England, that is not 
* collegiate or cathedral. It is very high, has two 
* ſpacious ailes, a ſtately tower, and a large chancel. 
The communion- table is one entire marble ſtone, 
near 14 feet long, and three and a half broad. 
The town is = for the decifive battle fought 
between the houſes of Lancaſter and York, in the 
= reign of King Edward IV. of the latter houſe, who 
was conqueror. It ſends two members to parlia- 
ment. 8 
| Glouceſterſhire muſt not be paſſed over, without 
ſome account of a pleaſant and fruitful vale, which 
croſſes part of the county, from eaſt to weſt, on that 
1 ſide of the erer er which runs a river call- 
0 


: ed Stroud water, famous for dyeing the cloths made 
um its neighbourhood, of the moſt beautiful 1 
© | | | ere 


with great ſpirit. 
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Here I ſaw two pieces of broad cloth made, one 
ſcarlet, the other crimſon in grain, which were ſent 


as preſents, the one to King George I while eleQor, 


and the other to his late Majeſty, which were very 
graciouſly accepted. The cloth was valued at 459. 


Per yard, and was well worth it, as I was informed. 


The clothiers lie all along the banks of this river, 
for near 20 miles, and in the town of Stroud, which 


lies in the middle of it, as alſo at Painſwick. This 


river makes 1ts way to the Severn, about ten miles 


below Gloucefter. 


A navigable canal from the town of Stroud to 
the river Severn at Framiload, is now carrying on 


As Tewkſbury lies on the borders of Worceſter- 
ſhire, we ſoon entered that county, and came to 
Vpton, an ancient market-town of ſome note upon 


the Severn, over which it has a good bridge. Roman 


coins are frequently dug up here. | 

On the left, weſtward of this town, and which 

rt this county from that of Hereford, are Malvern 

ills, which conſiſt of large mountains, prodigiouſly 
high and lofty, gradually rifing one above ——— for 
about ſeven miles together. On theſe hills are two 
villages, called Great Malvern and Little Malvern, 
at the diflance of about two miles from each other, 
each having had formerly an abbey of Benedictines, 
the laſt lying in a diſmal cavity between the hills. 


On the very top of theſe hills may be ſeen the ruins 


of a prodigious ditch, whichGilbertEarl of Glouceſter 
dug, to f arate his poſſeſſions from thoſe of the 
church of Hereford. On theſe hills are two medi- 


_ cinal ſprings, called Holy Wells: one is good for 


the eyes and livers, and the other for cancers. 
From Upton we travelled N. E. and came to Per- 
ſhore, which lies on the low London road to Wor- 


ceſter : it is ſaid to be ſo called from the great * 
ad 
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of pear-trees, which thrive plentifully here. It is a 
plwKkẽeaſant market-town lying on the Avon, and famous 
for the ſtocking-trade. It has about 300 houſes, 
and two pariſh-ckurches. | ns 
> FEaftwardof this town ſtands Eveſham, a borough- 


2* town, ſituate on a gentle aſcent from the ſame river, 


over which it hath a bridge of ſeven ſtately arches. 
It is an ancient mayor-town, and has the privilege 
to try felons. It is memorable for the deciſive bat- 
tle, wherein Simon Montfort and the barons were 
defeated by Prince Edward, afterwards King Ed- 


T wad I. who thereby releaſed his father out of 


upon Avon, in the 


Z captivity. Here are two churches, with ſmall ſpire 
ſteeples; but neither has any bells, which have been 
removed to a famous tower built by abbot Litchheld 

which ſtands near theſe churches. This borough 
returns two members to parliament. Here are a 

2 grammar-fchool, and a charity-ſchoo]. 

All around this town lies that fruirful and plenti- 
ful country, called from this place, The Vale of 
= Eveſham, which runs all along the banks of the 
Avon, from Ty to Perſhore, and to Stratford 
3 outh part of Warwickſhire ; 
> "which river is ſo far navigable. | 

> The pariſh-church of Stratford is very old. In 
it we ſaw the monument of the inimitable Shake- 
ſpeare, whoſe dramatic performances ſet him at the 
head of the Britiſh theatre, and will preſerve his 
memory till time ſhall be no more. . 
N I ſhould do an injury to the me of this im- 
mortal bard, were l here to omit tranſcribing a few 
particulars I received from the hands of an ingenious 
and inquiſitive traveller, who will ſee in this, and 
ſome other parts of the Tour, that I have not been 

unmindful of his fayours. | 

** I arrived (ſays this gentleman) in the month 
of July 17577, at the White Lion, in Stratford upon 
Avon. This is the inn repreſented in the entertain- 
1 ment 
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ment of The Jubilee : in the yard is 2 ſign of Shake- 


ſpeare, and under it Milton's two lines: 


Here weeteſt Shakeſpeare, Fancy's child, 
 Warbled his native vou notes wild. 


Three doors from this inn is the houſe in which 


Shakeſpeare was born, and here is ſhewn his chair, 
in which he ſat in the chimney corner: it has been 


pretty much cut by different vifitors, who have been 


deſirous of preſerving a relict of ſomething belong- 
ing to the immortal bard. The people who live in 
the houſe ſay, they are his next relations. They 


are poor, as indeed are eleven in twelve of the in- 


habitants. There is a town-houſe, lately rebuilt, 
in which is a large room, called Shakeſpeare's Hall. 


It is adorned with two fine paintings, one of Shake- 
ſpeare, the other of Mr. Garrick. On the outſide, 
in a niche, is a ſtatue of Shakeſpeare, and over it : 


Tale him for all in all, 
We ne'er ſball look upon his like again. 


„ And under it, The 
tants of Stratford, aſſiſted by the munificent con- 
tributions of the noblemen and gentlemen in the 
neighbourhood, rebuilt this edifice in 1768: the 


ſtatue of Shakeſpeare, and his picture within, were 


given by David Garrick, Eſq; | 

„In the chancel of the old church, which is in 
that part of the town called Old Stratford, is the 
grave and monument of Shakeſpeare. The monu- 
ment is his buſt in marble on the wall, put up by 
his wife, with this inſcription : pe] 


Stay, pa enger, why thou ſo faſt ? | 
Read, of jp 4 canſt, D anal pl has 4 
| | 4. 
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Within this monument, SHAKESPEARE, with uh, 
Quick Nature died; whoſe name doth deck this tomb 
Far more than coſt, fith all that he hath writ 

Leaves living art, but page to ſerve his wit. 


4  __ Obiit A. D. 1616, #rat. 53, die 23 April. 


2 Near the monument is his grave, with the well- 
+ Known epitaph of, 


Good friend, for Jeſus' ſake, forbear 
To move the 44 — — ha. 

Bleft be the man that ſpares theſe tone; 
3 : 


2 On his left hand lies bis wiſe, with this in- 


ſcription on her ſtone : Here lieth interred the body 

of Anne, the wife of William Shakeſpeare, who 

departed this life, A. D. 1663, aged 67. WE 
„On his right fide, lie his firſt daughter and 


4 7 | grandſon ; next to them, his ſon-in-law, John Hall, 
DD 


's wife.) | | 
& « At the fide of the chancel is a charnel houſe, 
> almoſt filled with human bones, ſkulls, Sc. The 


1} guide aid, thatShakeſpeare was ſo much affected by 


this charnel houſe, that he wrote the epitaph, (Good 
friend, &c.) for himſelf, to prevent his bones being 
thrown into it. This chancel was formerly the cha- 


3 pel of the college, which ſtands near the church, 


and which is now a private houſe.” | 
Over the Avon at Stratford is a fine ſtone bridge 


JF of 14 arches, with a long cauſeway at the weſt· end 


of it, walled on both ſides. Stratford is governed 
by a mayor, recorder, a high-ſteward, 12 aldermen, 
of whom two are juſtices of the peace, and 12 
capital burgeſſes. It has beſides the pariſh- church, 
a chapel of eaſe, a free grammar-ſchool, and an 
alms-houſe, founded by Edward VI. 

Var. II, N The 
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The navigation of this river Avon is an exceeding 
advantage to all this part of the county, and alſo 
to the commerce of the city of Briſtol For by this 
river they drive a _ great trade for ſugar, oil, 

wine, tobacco, iron, lead, and, in a word, all 
heavy goods, which are uſually carried by water 
almoſt as far as Warwick ; and, in return, the corn, 
and „ cheeſe, are carried back from Glou- 
ceſter 


drives a great trade in it. 

This vale extending itſelf in Warwickſhire, and 
under the ridge of little mountains, called Edge- 
hill, is there called The Vale of Red-horſe. All the 
grounds, put together, make a moſt pleaſant corn 


country, eſpecially remarkable for the goodneſs of 


the air, and fertility of the ſoil. 


Not far from Stratford, on the borders of the coun- 


b 2 Worceſter, is Alceſter, a market town, much 
_ frequented by dealers in corn: it is of | ror anti- 
quity, as appears by old foundations of buildings 


made of Roman brick, and gold, filver, and braſs 


coins found here. The old Roman way, called 
Ikening- ſtreet, paſſes through the town. | 


About a mile from this place is Ragley, the ſeat 


of the Earl of Hertford, remarkable for its fine hall, 
which is a double cube of forty feet. The reſt of 
the houſe, which has a very heavy appearance, by 
no means anſwers in ſize or decoration to the ſu- 
-perb room already mentioned. 


From Tewkſbury, north, it is 12 miles to Worceſter, 


along the banks of the Severn, where I was delighted 


with the hedge-rows, lined all the way with apple 
and pear-trees, full of fruit, and thoſe ſo common, 
that any paſſengers, as my travel the road, may 
gather and eat what they pleaſe. Here alſo, as well 
as in Glouceſterſhire, you meet with cyder in the 

public- 


ire and Warwickſhire to Briſtol; for Glou- 
ceſter cheeſe 1s excellent of the kind, and this county 
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public-houſes, ſold as beer and ale are in other parts 


of England, and as cheap. 


On the other ſide of the Severn, near Droitwich, 
at Whitley-Court, five miles from Bewdley, and ſeven 
from Worceſter, the late Lord Foley had a ſeat finely 
furniſhed, ſituate in a large park; he built alſo a 
chapel near it, eſteemed a very curious piece of ar- 
chitecture. 5 e . 

Worceſter, the Branovium of the Romans, ſeems to 
have been built by them to curb the Silures on the 


other fide of the Severn ; and in imitation of the Ro- 
man name, the Britons called it Caer Wrangon. It is 


ſituated in a valley on the Severn, which, though ge- 
nerally rapid elſewhere, glides on here very gently. 
This city was burnt in 1041, by King Hardicanute, 


the inhabitants having killed his tax-gatherers. In 


1080, Roger de MontgomeryEarl of Shrewſbury, burnt 

* and attacked the city; but the citizens 
defended themſelves with ſo much gallantry, that 
they repulſed their enemies with a terrible ſlaughter. 
In 1113, it was almoſt deſtroyed by an accidental 
fire, the caſtle entirely conſumed, and the roof of the 
cathedral damaged. In 1202, it was again burnt. 
It has ſuffered in all the civil wars; but the weights 
by which it has been preſſed, have only conduced to 
bend it into form, and raiſe it, like the palm-tree, 


to its preſent beauty and ſtatelineſs: for it is a large, 


opulous, well-built city, and one of the beſt paved 
in England. The Foregate-ſtreet is the moſt regular 
that can be ſeen out of London. The Guildhall is a fine 
building ; but the ſtatues on the outſide diſgrace it. 
There is a good old ſtone bridge over the Severn, 


' which ſtands exceeding high from the ſurface of the 


water; but as the ſtream of the Severn is contracted 
here by the buildings on either fide, there is evident 
occaſion. ſometimes for the height of the. bridge, the 
waters riſing to an incredible degree in the winter- 


time. The bridge _ of ſix arches ; and the 
2 


barks 
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banks of the Severn look very beautiful on each fide, 
being enriched with pleaſant meadows. X 

The commandery, formerly belonging to St. John's 
of Jerufalem, is a fine old houſe of timber, in the 
form of a court. The hall, roofed with iriſh oak, 
makes one fide of it, built for the reception of pil- 


coats armorial. It ſtands juſt without the ſouth gate 

of the city in the London road, here the heat of the 
famous battle happened between King Charles II. 
and Oliver Cromwell; and they frequently find bones 


park is to be ſeen a great work of four baſtions, 
called The Royal Mount, whenee a Vallum and 
ditch run both ways to encompaſs this fide of the city. 
Here it is probable, the ſtorm began, when the Roy- 


ſlaughter; and the King eſcaped being made a pri- 
ſoner in the narrow ſtreet at this gate, by a loaded 
cart of hay purpoſely overthrown, which gave him 
time to retire at the oppoſite gate to Boſcobel, or 
White Ladies. 6 

A mile and half above the ſouth gate, on the top 
of the hill, is the celebrated Perrywood, where 
_ . Cromwell's army lay, and which affords a fine pro- 
ſpect over the county. 

| Worceſter was made an-epiſcopal fee by Ethelred 
King of the Mercians, who founded the cathedral ; 
which was again built by St. Wulftanz Biſhop of the 
dioceſe, about 1084, but enlarged and improved by 
his ſucceſſors, though the body of it makes no ex- 
traordinary appearance on the outſide. The tower 


cles on the corners ; and yet it has ſome little beauty 


has ſome images in it, but decayed by time. Boſe 

the firſt Biſhop, was conſecrated in 68e. In it is 
buried the once reſtleſs King John; not where his 
| monu- 


grims. The windows are adorned with imagery and 


of the flain, in digging in the garden. Above in the 


is low, without any ſpire, only ſour very ſmall pina- | 
in it, more than the church itſelf. The upper | nay g 
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aliſts were driven back into the city with great 
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— tr. vc i ed bo. 
the high altar, but under a little ſtone before the 
altar of the eaſtermoſt wall of the church. On 


each fide of him, on the prone. lie the eſſigies of 


the two Biſhops, his chief ſaints, Wulſtan and Ot- 
wald, from: whoie neighbourhood he hoped to be 


ſafe. The image of the King probably lay here alſo 
upon. the ground, row elevated upon a tomb in ihe 


ſaid choir. 


On the ſouth-ſide of the high altar is a large and 
handſome ſtone chapel over the monument of prince 


Arthur, eldeſt fon of Henry VII. who died at Ludlow, 


as his tomb- ſtone ſpeciſies, amo 1502, and whoſe 


reli Catharine, infanta of Spain, his brother Henry 
VIII. marrying, after 20 years wedlock, was di- 


vorced from, to make way for Anna Bolen. The 
| Choir of this chapel is exquiſite workmanſhip ; but 


ſuffered much in the civil wars. 


Here is alſo, among other noted monuments, one 


for that famous Counteſs of Saliſbury, who, dancing 
before Edward Il. in his great hall at Windſor drop- 


it ſo much (as the idle ſtory goes) as to make it the 
denominating enſign of the moſt noble order of the 
Garter : but this 1 have refuted under my account of 
Windſor ; tho', that the Counteſs might drop her 


ter, and that. the King might gallantly wear it 


uring the entertainment, inftead of his garter of the 
order, 1s not improbable. But the motto was given 
in alluſion to the order of knighthood, and not of 
the garter. 5 f 
The monument is fine, and there are ſeveral an- 
gels cut in (tone about it, ſtrewing garters over the 
tooth, which ſeems a ſufficient proof of the fact. 


There are ſeveral other ancient monuments ia this 


church, | 
The cloiſters are very perfect. and the chapter- 


houſe is large, — as 10 its arched roof, by 


3 one 


ped her garter; which the King taking up, honoured + 
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cne umbilical pillar. It is now become a library, is 
well furniſhed, and has many ancient manuſcripts. 

There is a large old gate-houſe ſtanding, and near 
it the caſtle, with a very high — mount or 
keep, nigh the river. | 

This city is governed by a mayor and fix alder- 
men. It has two chamberlains, a recorder, town- 
clerk, two coroners, a ſword-bearer, four ſerjeants 
at mace, and a ſheriff ; being, like Glouceſter, a 
county of itſelf, divided into ſeven wards, in which 
are 12 pariſh-churches. . 

This city has of late years become the reſort of 
many genteel wealthy families, and is eſteemed one 


of the politeſt towns in England. Its clothing trade, 


of which it once poſſeſſed a conſiderable ſhare, is 


duwindled to nothing. At preſent, the gloving bu- 


ſineſs ſeems to be the chief; though there is no in- 
conſiderable manufactory of carpets. The Wor- 
ceſter china, though it has not oe com in any great 
degree to the proprietors, has alſo enlivened the trade 
of this city. From its ſituation on the river Severn, 
it might command all the trade between the adjoin- 
ing counties and Briſtol ; but, by ſome means or 
other, the ſmall town of Bewdley has almoſt entirely 
engroſſed it. | | 

| Ir is adorned by a capacious and beautiful ftruc- 
ture, called The public Work-houſe ; in which 
children of both ſexes are trained up to the know- 


| ledge of trade, and the practice of religion and 


virtue ; by whoſe labour alfo the aged and decrepit 


are ſupported. 


_ Oppoſite to this work-houſe, Robert Berkley, of 
Spetchley, Eſq; erected a fine hoſpital for twelve 


poor men, and gave 2000!. to build it, and 40000. 
to endow it. | 


Here are, beſides, three grammar-ſchools, and 
ſeven alms-houſes,all liberally endowed; and twelve 
pariſh-churches. St. Nicholas's church, in this city, 


has 
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has been rebuilt, and is a neat and commodious 


_ edifice. 


The market-days are Wedneſday, Friday, and Sa- 
turday. Every Saturday is kept a very conſiderable 
hop-market. The fairs are held on the Saturday be- 
fore Palm- Sunday, the aſſumption of the bleſſed V ir- 
gin, and her nativity. Worceſter ſends two members 
to parliament. ts 155 

About three miles from this place is Weſtwood, 
the ancient and magnificent ſeat and park of Sir Her- 


bert Packington, Bart. This place is ſuppoſed to be 
the ſcene of Mr. Addiſon's deſeriptions in his match- 

leſs hiſtory of Sir Roger de Coverlexy. 
At Fartlebury, near Worceſter, is a palace, called 


Hartlebury-caſtle, belonging to the biihops of that 
fee. It was built originally in the reign of Henry 
III. but demolithed in the civil wars in the reign of 


Charles I. It was afterwards rebuilt at the expence 
of the biſhops of Worceſter, and is now a beautiful - 


ſeat. 


From Worceſter I made ſome excurſions, to viſit - 


the towns and country northward; and firſt came to 


_ Droitwich, a corporate bailiwick and borough-town, 


which has two churches, and is pretty wealthy. It 
is famous for excellent white ſalt, which is made 
here from the ſpring equinox to that of autumn; not 
but that they may make ſalt here all the year long, 
but they fear to overſtock the market. It ap- 

ears, by the Doomſday-book, they made ſalt here 


fore the conqueſt. The ſalt ſprings are very good, 


and productive of plenty of brine. The town lies 


on the river Salwarp, and ſends two members to 


parliament. 


Proceeding directly on, in the road, we arrived at 


Broomſgrove, a large bailiwick- town, likewiſe on the 
river Salwarp, where the linen clothing-trade is 
pretty briſkly carried on. It is the centre of four 

N 4 roads 
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roads: One leads to — and Leiceſter; another 
to Warwick, and ſo to London; a third to Worcef- 
ter, and the fourth to Shrewſbury. 


Between Worceſter and Spetehley was St. Oſwald's 
hoſpital, demoliſhed in the reign of Queen Eliza- 
beth. But Dr. Fell, biſhop of Oxford, aſter the Reſ- 
toration, recovered much of the poſſeſſion, and erect- 
ed a fine and large hoſpital, which comfortably 
maintains 12 poor men. 

Kidderminſter is a town in this county of Wor- 
ceſter, very conſiderable for its woollen trade, parti- 


_ cularly the weaving of what they call linſey-wool- 
ſey, together with carpets, after the manner of thoſe 
made at Wilton in Wiltſhire, in which the inhabit= 


ants are almoſt wholly employed. It is a large, but 
yet compact and populous town, ſituated on the Stour, 


and governed by a bailif, 12 capital burgeſfes, 25 
common-councilmen, &c. In its chuteh is a croſs- 
legged monument of Sir Thomas Acton. 


Stourbridge is alſo ſituated upon the river Stour, 
over which it has a very good bridge; whence its 
name. This town deals greatly in glaſs manufac- 


ture, and in iron-works of all forts ; and is ? 


improved of — both in houſes and inhabit- 
ants. At Swinford, near Stourbridge, is a noble hoſ- 
pital for 60 boys, erected by the firſt founder of the 
noble family of Foley, which deferves the attention 
of a traveller, and the praife of all men. At Stour- 
bridge alſo fine ſtone pots are made for glaſs-makers 


to melt their metal in, alſo crucibles, &c. the clay of 
which theſe things are made, being ahnoſt peculiar 


to the place. | 

Near this town is Hales-Owen, and on our arrival 
there, we walked up to the Leaſowes: But here I 
ſhould intimate, that as the late Mr. Dodfley gave a 
rticular aceoufit of theſe grounds in fo popular a 
ok as Shenftofie's works, I ſhall only minute a few 
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circumſtances, either omitted in that account, or fi- 


nithed fince it was written “. 

The caſcade, viewed from the root-houſe, in- 
ſcribed to the Earl of Stamford, is aſtoniſhingly ro- 
mantic : A large ſpace of ground at your feet, for 
above 150 — 4 is thickly covered with the ſtems 
of fine oaks, &c. A fall of water at the further end 
of this ground firſt breaks to your view, and then 
forms twenty more before it reaches you, all broken 


into diftin& ſheets, wildly irregular, by the inter- 
vening and eroſſing ſtems of the trees above. Their 
branches and leaves form a fine thick canopy of 


ſhade, which moſt gloriouſly ſets off the ſheets of 


water, which here and there meet the ſun- beams, 
and ſparkle in the eye. This intermixture of wood 


and water is amazingly fine. 


From the bench, Inſeribed, 
7. l friends cu the Wrekin, -. 


you look down upon a very beautiful variety of une - 
qual ground, all waving cultivated incloſures, finely 


cattered with houfes, villages, &. the pools ap- 
4 in broken ſheets among the wood in the val- 


At the bottom of the ſlope is a kind of river; 


but the end is badly hid with a little trifling Chineſe 
bridge. However, from the ſpot, which Mr. Dodſley 
calls a cavity in a ſmall thicket filled with trees, the 
ſerpentine ſtream has a better effect. | 


fter this, we next meet with a green bench, 


with this inſcription : 
= Mile Nature here 
Wuantons as in her prime, and plays at will. 


* Young's Six Months Tour through the North of Eng- 
land, vol, iii, p. 279, &c, 
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It is well placed, commanding a ſweet variety of 
wood, water, and waves of cultivated incloſures. 
The view from Thomſon's feat is exquiſite and 
inimitable, ſweetly varied, and the water admirably 
managed : In a word, it is a little ſeat of enchant- 
ment. | 
| From Hales Owen we took the road to Hagley, 
the ſeat of Lord Lyttelton. The houſe is an excel- 
lent living one : A well-deſigned mean between the 
vaſt piles raifed for magrificence, and thoſe ſmaller 
ones, in which convenience is alone conſidered. It 
contains ſome noble apartments, enriched with an e- 
legant collection of ſtatues, buſts, and paintings, by 
the beſt maſters; but what are moſt worthy of notice 
are the grounds, which the late Lord Lyttelton diſ- 
poſed with the utmoſt taſte. : 
The walk from the houſe leads through a wood, 
by the fide of a purling ſtream, which meanders over 
graſs from out of a dark hollow. You paſs a guſh_ 
of water, which falls into it, and winding up the 
hill, turn to the fide of another brook, which rgles 
through a rocky hollow. Another guſhing fall, over 
bits of rocks, attracts your notice; which paſſing, 
you come to the Prince of Wales's ſtatue. This ſpot 
commands a fine view of the diſtant country over 
the houſe. FR | 
_ Winding from henee through the wood, you look 
to the left upon diſtant grounds, until you come to a 
ſeat inſcribed to Thomſon *. . | PE 
From hence you look down on a fine lawn, and, 
in front, upon a noble bank of hanging wood, ia 
which appears a temple. To the left, is a diſtant 
view of . hills. | he 
Paſſing a well, called after the patriarch, from 
which you have a diſtin view of a hill over the 
| 3 | wood, 
On this bench is an inſcription, as well as on ſeveral 
others, which brevity obliges us here to omit, 
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wood, you enter a grove of oaks, in which you catch 

a glance of the caſtle through the trees, on the top of 

the hill, beautifully riſing out of a bank of wood. 
We next come to an lonic rotunda, incloſed in a 


beautiful amphitheatre of wood. It looks down upon 


a hollow piece of water in a grove, at the end of 
which is a Palladian bridge. The ſcene is pleaſing. 
From hence the path winds through a fine wood of 
oaks, in which is a bench, by the fide of a trickling 
rill. The path thea !e es by the ſtr. am, and under 
the trees, to a fine open lawn incloſed by wood : At 
one end is an urn * to Pope. 

Paſſing two benches, and a ſlight guſh of water, 
you riſe to the ruined caftle ; from the top of which 
is a very beautiful view, down upon the woods, 
lawns, ſlopes, &c. and a prodigious extenſive proſ- 


pect over the country. Worceſter, Dudley, the Clee 


hills, are a part of the ſcene : the Wrekin, at forty 
miles, and, it is ſaid, Radnor-tump, at eighty miles 
diſtance. 3 | 1 5 | | 

Following the path, you paſs a triangular water, 
(the meaning of which I do not underſtand,) and 
walk down under the ſhade of oaks, by the fide of a 


winding woody hollow, to the ſeat of Contemplati- 


on. The view is only down into the hollow among 
the trees. | | 

We come next to the hermitage, which looks 
down on a piece of water, in the hollow, thickly 


| ſhaded with tall trees, over which is a fine view of 
diſtant country; but this water is ſomewhat too re- 


ular. 

Winding down, you come to a root-cave by the 
Je when: FP retired ſpot; and at the other end 
of the pond is a cave of grotto work. . 

Coming out of the grove, and riſing the hill, you 


command to the left, as you move, a moſt beautiful. 
view of the country, a noble ſweep of incloſures of 


a charming verdure, to a bench, from which you 
4 look 
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look into the vale on the houſe at your feet, with a 
ſweet little ſtream ſerpentining by it. You look down 
on lawns, gay ſmiling with eternal green, thinly ſcat- 
tered with trees; on one ſide of which is the houſe, 
and around the whole a vaſt range of incloſures. To 
the right you cateh a moſt beautiful ſmall green hill, 
with a clump of trees upon it. This view is noble 
* 1 5 
_ Turning to the right into a grove, you preſently 
come to 1 delicious ſcene. oY . feet is — 
forth a lawn of the fineſt verdure, a cool ſequeſtered 
hollow, ſurrounded with thick wood; above which, 
in front, you cateh Thomſon's ſeat, in the very ſpot 
of elegance itſelf. On a ſweet little green hill, the 
top of which juſt thews itſelf above the trees, half 
diſcloſes the temple almoſt emboſomed in wood. A 
little to the left of it, and higher, is the Grecian 
_ portico, fine]y backed with a — ove. Over 
that, on a noble ſweep of irregular hill, riſes the 
obeliſk, backed with a vaſt range of woods, in the 
grandeſt ftile : The variety of ground fine, and the 
_ whole of it ornamented with ſurpriſing taſte, as well 
as magnificence. A better aſſemblage of unconneQted. 
objects, managed moſt ſkilfully to form one whole, 
can ſcarcely be imagined, 
Leaving this noble ſcene, the path * to 
a bench under a very fine oak, which looks down, 
as before, on the hollow lawn. In front you view 
tie green hill, with the clump of trees on it, which 
here appears exquiſitely beautiful. On one ſide of it, 
diftant water is ſeen moſt pictureſquely among the 
trees, and over all the Wrekin rears his venerable: 
head. REY, | 
Purſuing the walk through the grove, you come 
to the ſeat inſcribed, Quieti & Mus, which com- 
mands very elegant ſcenes. You look down a green 
hollow, ſurrounded by fine oaks ; to the right, on 
water through the trees. Riſing above this lower 


ſcene, 
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ſcene, you look to the left upon Thomſon's ſeat, 


thickly backed, and ſurrounded with wood; above 
it, the obeliſk appears very noble. To the right, a 
Gothic houſe (the parſonage) is ſeen obſcurely among 
the trees, and incloſures broken by wood riſing one 
above the other. 1 2 
You then come to a bench under a ſtately oak, 
commanding a lawn. To the right you.ſee Pope's- 
urn, and a riſing hill, crowned with a clump of 
trees; and following the path, it briogs you to a 
very fine dell arched with wood, and a great variety 
of water at your feet. On the right, cloſe to you, 
a ſpring guſhes out of the ground on rock work, and. 
falls into a ſtream in the hollow. Further on, ano- 
ther rill murmurs over broken rocks, and uniting 
with the ſame ſtream, it falls again, and winds away 
moſt beautifully among the woods. 1 
Crofling the dell, on riſe to another ſeat, the 
ſtream winding in the hollow beneath, and the whole 
under the ſhade of large oaks. To the right you 
catch an urn, dedicated to the memory. of Wilham 


Shenſtone, Eſq; and look back upon the Ionic ro- 


runda. 

Paſſing on, we came to a bench by the ſide of the 
winding ftream, thickly covered with wood ; and 
entering a grove almoſt impervious. to the ſun, met 
with a bench around a yaſt oak, that commands a 

fine variety of ſcenery. To the right you look upon 
the river, and rifing among the wood, the rotunda 
ſtrikes your eye—the ſituation admirable, To the 
left you command the Palladian bridge, having a 


_ freſh view of the water, in a hollow all overhung 


with wood. Behind, on a fine hill, is the feat 
Quieti & —_— | | | 
Returning through the grove, you paſs ſeveral 
benches, and arrive at one ſurrounded by the moſt 
bewitching ſcenes. This ſpot, moſs-ſeat, is to- 


tally ſequeſtered, and might almoſt be called the = 
| A GS: radife 
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radiſe for contemplation to indulge in. The whole 
is over-arched with tal] ſpreading trees, and is ſur- 


ivy. Theeye cannot wander from the beautiful in 
ſearch of the ſublime, nor will one ſigh ever be heard 
on this bank for diftant proſpect. In front you look 


lar bank of ivy, and preſenting to the eye a beautiful 
fall of tranſparent water, which glitters in this dark 
grove—the effect amazingly fine. It takes a natural 
courſe, and breaking over a ground of rock, moſs, 
and ivy, loſes itſelf among the ſhrubs at your feet. 
To the right is a ſweet little watery cave of rock, 
in which is a ſmall ſtatue of Venus. The reft of the 
ſcene is a fine dark ſhade of wood. 


on a romantic irriguous woody valley, hearing the 


a bench, you juſt look down to the right on a guſh- 
ing ſtream half covered with trees. In front, Venus 
appears emboſomed in a hollow of wood. 


full upon a beautiful caſcade, broken into two ſheets 
by a rock, which falls into the water over which the 
bridge is thrown. A little above this a piece of wild 
ground is half ſeen, and further on a f 


rotunda. The line of view to theſe objects is through 
a thick tall wood, which gives a ſolemn brownneſs 
to the whole ſcene, and is very noble. 
Leaving this exquiſite ſpot, you turn through a 
E by ſeveral ſlight water-falls, and come out not 
far from the houſe. | | | 
Though this enchanting ſcene has already carried 
me beyond the bounds preſcribed to a ſingle article 
in this work, yet I cannot quit the beauties of Hagley 
A | without 


rounded with banks of ſhrubby wood, of moſs and 


upon a caſcade, ren from out of a perpendicu- 


Winding up the fide of the hill, you look down 


noiſe of falling water, but ſeeing none. Coming to 


Ninding round the fides of the river, you come 
to the Palladian bridge ; a porticoed temple of the 
Ionic order—the view admirably fine. You here look 


awn, at the 
end of a green ſwelling hill, upon which ſtands the 
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without adding, The natural variety is great, and 
the advantage of being ſo nobly cloathed with vene- 
rable oaks, peculiarly fortunate ; but Art has added 
freſh luſtre to every feature of Nature, and created 
others, which diſplay a pregnant invention, and a 
pure and correct taſte, Waters that are trifling in 
themſelves, are thrown into appearances that ſtrike 
and delight the mind, and exhibited in ſuch an 
amazing yariety, that one would be tempted at firſt 
to think the ſource vaſtly more conſiderable than in 
reality it is. Let me further add, that the buildings 
have an equal variety, are all in a moſt juſt taſte, and 
placed with the utmoſt judgment, both for com- 
manding the moſt beautiful tcenes, and alſo for aſ- 
liſting in forming them. 5 

A little below Worceſter, weſtward, the Severn re- 
ceives a river of a long deep courſe, which comes 
from Shropſhire, called the Teme, on which ſtands a 
ſmall market-town, called Tenbury, but of little note. 


I paſſed this river formerly in my way to Ludlow, at - 


Broadway, a little village ; but now I went by the 
way of Bewdley, on the fide of Shropſhire. 
This part of the county, and all the county of 
Salop, is filled with fine ſeats of the nobility and gen- 
try, which we have not room to deſcribe. But al- 
though the number of ſeats is not diminiſhed in theſe 
two counties, yet many of the parks have been laid 
open, and converted into farms ; whereby the owners 
have greatly enlarged their eſtates, eſpecially where 
the land was good. The number of incloſed parks 
1 * ſome years ago, was upwards of an hun- 
red. | 
Bewdley, or Beau-lieu, i. e. fine Place, ſaid to be 
ſo called from its pleaſant and delightful ſituation 
upon the fide of an hill declining to the Severn, 1s 
a ſmall borough and bailiff market-town, well ſup- 
2 with corn, malt, leather, and caps, which the 
utch ſeamen buy, called Monmouth Caps, and 2 5 
or 
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for the palace which King Henry VII. built here for 
his ſon Prince Arthur, called Tickenhall. It had a 


very fine park about it, which, with the houſe, was 


deſtroyed by the enthuſiaſts in the civil war. The 
town ſends one member to parliament. 
The ends of the hills towards the rivers are gene- 


rally rocks; and Bluekſton-hill has an hermitage cut 


out of it, with a 3 and ſeveral apartments. 
upon the edge of the water, 


Near it is a pretty roc 
covered with oaks, and many curious plants. 


Not far from Cherbury- Park is the 2 Roch, 


where the famous Auguſtine's oak ſtood, ſo called 


from a conſerence held under it by Auguſtine, and 
the Britiſh biſhops, about the celebration of Eafter, 


ng bap- 
tiſm after the rites of the church of Rome, which 


and preaching God's word, and adminiſteri 


the Brittth biſhops refuſed. This fact is memorable, 
as it ſhews, that all our Chriftianity did not come 
originally from St. Auguſtine and the papaliſts. 


thought to have returned to Worceſter, and ſo 


proceeded to Herefordſhire, and down to Monmouth, 
and ſo round to the coaſt of Wales. But being de- 
ſirous to take in, firſt, the ſouth part of flea tiee, 
I followed the Severn up north, and came to Bridg- 


north, a very ancient ard noted borough-town, ſaid | 


to be built by Queen Æthelfleda, in the time of the 
heptarchy. The charter given by King John men- 
tions a former by King Henry II. 
feveral fieges, in one of which Hubert de St. Clare 


voluntarily received an arrow in his breaſt, which 


was levelled at his ſovereign King Henry IT. It was 
almoſt deſtroyed 
Lewis Kirke, an officer in the parliament army. 
Upon the weſt bank of the Severn are the remains of 
an ancient and magnificent convent of Franciſcans, 
under which are — caverns, running a great 
length. 

Bridgnorth 


It has endured 
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= | Z Bridgnorth confiſts of two towns, the high and 1 
was > the low, which are ſeparated by the Severn, but : 
Fhe united by a ſtone bridge of ſeven arches, which hath | 
a gate and gate-houſe. The fituation is pleaſant, [ 

AY the air healthy, the proſpect delightſul, and commo- 
_ dious for trade. It hath been fortified with walls, I 
* and a caſtle built by Robert de Beleſme, which are I 
=p nou in ruins; and the area in the laſt is converted 1 
Y 7 toa fine bowling-green. The ſtreeis are well paved. I 
8 Part of the Cow gate: ſtreet is a rock riſing per pendi- | 
* cularly, where are ſeveral tenements, which have aa : 
1d _©® agreeable, though groteſque appearance. It is go- 1 
5 verned by two bailitfs choſen annually. It is noted 1 
p- for good gun-makers, and for its ſtocking manufac- 3 


. ture. It has a well-repleniſhed market on Saturday, 
and four fairs: Thurſday before Shrove- Tueſday, for 
cattle, hogs, cheeſe, and cloth; June 30, and Au- 
3 guſt 2, for the ſame; and October 29, for cattle, 
'Y It, butter, and cheefe. Here are two churches in 
the high town, St. Mary Magdalen's, made a free 
chapel, and exempted from epiſcopal juriſdiQion, 
by King John; and St Leonard's, which was burnt 
in the civil commotions in the reign of King Charles 
I. and lately rebuilt by the inhabitants; (but the 
college, which met with the fame fate, was never 
reſtored) and though the pariſhes are large, and the 
town populous, they are very indifferently endowed, 
aud ſo is the free-fchool, which has only 247. per. 
3 anum. There is an hollow way cut through the 
rock, leading from the high town to the bridge, of 
| the depth of 20 feet, in ſome parts of it; and like - 
wiſe many vaults and dwellings are hewn out of the 
rock. The town ſends two members to parliament. 
There is a walk round the caſtle, kept in good 
order, which commands a proſpect of the low town, 
the river, and the common, called Morfe, where the 
races are kept. There is alſo a pleaſant walk on 
Morſe, which affords a charming view of the adja- 
cent 
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cent country. The town is ſupplied with water 
from the river, which is forced up the hill into a 
reſervoir, and thence diftributed to all parts of the 
town. ; | 
From hence we advanced in the direct road to 
_ Shrewſbury, and came to Great Wenlock, an ancient 
incorporated town, governed by a bailiff and bur- 
geſſes; which returns two members to parliament. 
1 for my obſervation at my re- 
turn from Wales through Chethire, we turned ſhort 
here, and fell down ſouthward to Ludlow. | 
On the extremity of this county, in a kind of pro- 
montory, which runs in between * 
and Radnorſhire, upon the Clun, lies. 
Biſhops- Caſtle, a ſmall market, bailiwick, and bo- 
rough-town, which ſends two members to parlia- 
ment: And not very far from-it, juſt at the entrance 


into Montgomery ſhire, is a noted place, call Biſhopſ- 


mott, where is an acre of ground, furrounded with 


an intrenchment. The Clun meets the Teme at 


Ludlow, and both, united, run to Clebury, a ſmall 
town on the borders of Worceſterſhire, where it 
falls into the Severn. 
The caſtle of Ludlow ſhews plainly in its decay, 
what it was in its flouriſhing ſtate: It is the palace 
of the Prince of Wales, in right of his principality. 
Its fituation is indeed beautiful; there is a moſt 
ſpacious you or lawn 1n its front, which formerly 
continued near two miles; but much of it is now in- 
cloſed. The country round it is exceeding pleaſant, 
fertile, populous, and the ſoil rich ; nothing can be 
added by nature, to make it a place fit for a royal 
palace. It is built in the north-weſt angle of the 
town upon a rock, commanding a delightful proſ- 
& northwards; and on the weſt is ſhaded by a lofty 
ill, and waſhed by the river. The battlements are 
of great height and thickneſs, with towers at con- 
venieut diſtances, That half which is within the 
walls 
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into b 4 walls of the town is ſecured with a deep ditch; the 
of the other is founded on a ſolid rock. A chapel here has 

* abundance of coats of arms upon the pannels, as has 
oad to the hall, together with lances, ſpears, fire-locks, 


incient and old armour. This caftle was built by Roger de 
d bur- © Montgomery, in the time of William the Conqueror. 
The town of Ludlow is likewiſe fortified with 


ent; "LS | 
ny re- walls through which are ſeven gates. It is well 
hort built, and a place of good trade, and in a thriving 
__F ftate, notwithſtanding the ruinous condition of the 
f pro- © caſtle, and the aboliſhing of the court held there for 
ythire the marches. It ſtands on the edge of the two coun- 
ties, Shropſhire and Worceſterſhire, but is itſelf in 
" —_— {ji : JT. | 5 
arli : On the ſouth fide of the town runs the Teme, over 
rance which is a good bridge. The river has ſeveral dams 
hopſ- 2X acroſs it, in the nature of cataracts, whereby abun- 
with dance of mills are turned, and great is the roar of 


e at the ſuperfluous waters. 


mall Ludlow has a very good church, with an handfome 
re it tower, and a pleaſing ring of fix bells. The win- 
3 dows are full of painted glaſs, pretty entire. 
cay, here are ſome old monuments of the lords pre- 
lace ſidents, &c, and an inſcription upon the north wall 
ty. ol the choir, relating to Prince Arthur, eldeſt brother 
moſt to King Henry VIII. who died here; and in this ſpot 
erly © his bowels were depoſited. It is ſaid, that his heart 
in. Was taken up ſome time ago in a leaden box. 
ant, In an eaſtern angle of the choir is a cloſet, an- 
1 be ciently called The Godhouſe, where the prieſtsſecured 
yal their conſecrated utenſils. The window is ſtrongly 
the barred on the outfide. The church is dedicated to 
2 St. Laurence; and in the market- place is a ciſtern or 
fty conduit, on the top of which is a long ſtone croſs, 
4 bearing a nich, in which is the image of that ſaint. 
. Wett of the church was a college, now converte d 
the into a private houſe. There was a rich priory out of 


Its the town, on the north fide of which are but few 
k — ruins 
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ruins to be ſeen, except a ſmall church, which for-- 
merly belonged to it. The Welſh call this town Lys 


y Tywyſog, ie. The Princes Court. Mr Camden 


calls the river Teme the Temd, and another river, 
which joins it juft at this town, the Corve; whence 
the rich flat country below the town is called Corveſ- 


dale. It is governed by two bailiffs, 12 aldermen, a 
recorder, 25 common-council-men; and other infe- 
rior officers, and has the particular privilege of try- 
ing and executing criminals. It has an alms-houſe 
for 30 poor people; and ſends two members to par- 
liament. | 5 55 

King Henry VIII. eſtabliſhed here the court of 
the preſident and council of the marches, before men- 
tioned ; and all cauſes of niſi prius, or of civil right, 


were tried here, before the lord preſident and coun- 
cil ;- but this court, being grown a great grievance 


to the public, was entirely taken away by act of par- 
liament, in the firſt year of King William and Queen 
Mary. 1 

About four miles from hence is Oakely Park, late 


the ſeat of the Earl of Powis, and ſold by him to 


Lord Clire. 


Prom Ludlow we took our courſe ſtill due ſouth 

to Lemſter, or Leominſter, a large market-town on 
the river Ly over which it hath ſeveral bridges. It 
is governed by an high ſteward, a bailiff, a recorder, 
12 capital burgeſſes, &c. and returns two members 
to eng be church, which is large, has been 
in a manner rebuilt, and is now very beautiful. This 
town 1s noted for its fine wool, and the beſt wheat, 
and conſequently the fineft bread ; and alſo for the 


beſt barley ; whence Lemfter bread, and Weobly. 


ale, are become a proverbial ſaying, 
It is a town of briſk trade in wool, hat-making, 
leather, &c. and lies in a valley exceedingly luzu- 
_riant, Three rivers of a very ſwiftcurrent go * 
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the town, beſides others very near. The inhabitants 


make great uſe of theſe by mills, and other machi- 


nery in the various branches of their trade. There are 
ſome poor remains of the priory, chiefly a little cha- 


pel, which probably belonged to the prior's family. 


Underneath it runs a pretty rivu'et, which uſed to 
ind his corn, now converted to a fulling-mill. 


l Near it are very large ponds for fiſh. 


At Lemſter there is an alms-houſe, founded by the 
widow of a man who gave away the beſt part of his 
effects in his life-time. In a nich over the entrance 
is his figure, holding up an hatchet, with theſe 
avords under: 7-1-1 125 | 


Let Aim that IVES his Before he is dead, | 
Take this havdhet, and eve off his hoad,. 


Pembridge, Weobly, and Kyneton, lie ſouth-weſt 


_ of Leinſter, and form in their ſituation a kind of trian- 


gle. They are all market-towns, and the firſt is pretty 
conſiderable for the clothing-trade; the ſecond for 
ale, and for ſending two members to parliament ; 
but the third for nothing that I know of, 
The country on the right, as we came from Lud- 
low, is very fruitful and pleaſant, and is called the 


hundred of Wigmore, from which the Earl of Ox- 
ford takes che title of baron, but his ſeat is at Eye- 


wood in this part. Here we ſaw the two ancient caſ- 
tles of Brampton-Brian, and Wigmore, both belong- 
ing to the late Earl's grandfather, Sir EdwardHarley. 
Brampton is a ſtately pile, but not kept in full repair. 
The parks are fine, and full of large timber. 
We are now on the borders of Wales, properly fo 
called; for from the windows of Brampton caſtle 
you have a fine proſpect into the county of Radnor, 
which is, as it were, under its walls; nay, even 
this whole county of Hereford was deemed a part of 
Wales for many ages. 'The people ofthis —— 
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boaſt, that they were of the ancient Silures, who for 


ſo many ages withſtood the Roman arms, and could 
never be entirely conquered. They are a diligent 
and laborious people, chiefly addicted to 3 ; 
and they boaſt, that they have the fineſt wool, the 
beſt hops, and the richeſt cyder, in all Britain, 
and poſſibly with ſome reaſon; for the wool about 
Leominſter, and in the hundred of Wigmore, and 
the Golden Vale, as it is called for its richneſs on 


the banks of the river Dore (all in this county), is 


as fine as uny in nnd, the South-down wool not 

excepted. As for Hops, they plant abundance all 
over this county, and they are very good. Cyder is 
the common drink of the county, and fo very good 
and cheap, that we never found fault, though we 

could get no other drink for 20 miles together. Great 
quantities of this cyder are ſent to Lenka, even by 


land-carriage, though ſo very remote; which is an 


evidence in its fayour beyond contradiction. = 


One would hardly expect ſo pleaſant and fruitful 


a county as this, ſo near the barren mountains of 


Wales; but it is certain, that not any of our ſouthern 


counties, the neighbourhood of London excepted, 
come up to the fertility of this county. 
From Leominſter it is ten miles to Hereford, the 
chief city, not of this county only, but of all the 
counties weſt of the Seyern. In the time of the civil 
wars it was very ſtrong, and being well fortified, and 
as well defended, ſupported a tedious and ſevereſiege; 
for, beſides the — forces, who could never 
reduce it, the Scots army was called to the work, 
who continued before it till they loſt above 4000 of 


' their men; and at laſt it was rather ſurrendered by 


the fatal iſſue of the war, than by the attacks of the 
beſiegers. 


It had before this ſix pariſh-churches ; but two of 
them were demoliſhed at that time. It has an hoſ- 
pital liberally endowed for 12 poor people. 
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very near it, which may be a reaſon for its decay. 
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The city ot Hereford probably ſprung from the 


encheſter, 


| Kenchefter ſtands upon a little brook, called the 


1 Ine, whichthence encompaſſing the walls of Hereford, 


falls into the Wye. 

Archenfield ſeems to retain the name of Ariconium. 
Nothing remains of its ſplendor, but a piece of a 
temple probably, with a nich, which 1s five feet 
high, and three broad within, built of brick, ſtone, 
and indiſſoluble mortar. There are many large foun- 
dations near it. A very fine Mofaic floor, a few years 


ego, was found entire, which was ſoon torn to pieces 


by the ignorant country-peoplE” A bath was here 
found by Sir 2 Hoſkins, about ſeven feet ſquare, 


the pipes of lead entire: thoſe of brick were a ſoot 
long, three inches 2 let artificially into one a- 
nother; over theſe, 


ſuppoſe, was a pavement. 

All round the city you may eaſily trace the walls, 
ſome ſtones being left every-where, though ove- 
grown by hedges and timber-trees. The ſituation of 
the place is a gentle eminence of a ſquareiſh form; 


the earth black and rich, over grown with brambles, 


oak-trees full of ſtones, foundations, and cavities, 
where they have been digging, and found many 
coins, &c. n 3 
This city is overlooked and ſheltered towards the 
north with a prodigious mountain of ſteep aſcent; on 
the top ſtands a vaſt camp, with works altogether 
inacceſſible, which is called Credon hill. At the fum- 
mit, you are preſented with an extenſive proſpect, as 


far as St. Michael's Mount in Monmouthſhire; crown- 


ed with two tops, and of conſiderable reſort among 
zealots of the Romith perſuaſion, who believe this 
holy hill was ſent thither by St. Patrick out of lre- 
land, and that it works wonders in ſeyeral caſes. 


On the other fide, is the vaſt black mountain, 


which 
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which ſeparates Brecknockſhire, from this county. 


The town underneath appears like a little copſe. 


Dinder-hill, whereon is a Roman camp, ſtands on 
the contrary bank of the Wye. 
Upon the Lug are Sutton-walls, another vaſt Ro- 
man camp upon an hill.overlooking a beautiful yale, 
which was the regal reſidence of the powerful King 
_ Offa; but chiefly remarkable for the murder of young 
King Ethelbert, whom he allured thither under pre- 
text of courting his daughter, and who was buried 
in the neighbouring church of Marden, fituate in a 
marſh by the river-ſide. Hence his body was after- 
 wards.conyeyed to Hereford, and enſhrined; but the 
particular place cannot be found, his monument be- 
ing deſtroyed by the Welſh under a rebellious Earl 


of Mercia, who alſo plundered the city, and robbed 


the eccleſiaſtics, | | 
In the north aile of the cathedral of Hereford, 
is the ſhrine, where the body of Cantilupe, the great 
miracle-monger in the welt of England, was de 
fited; which aile was built by himſelf, and on the 
wall he is painted. All round are the marks of 
hooks, where the banners, lamps, reliques, and other 
preſents were hung up. the riches of this 
place weredoubtleſs very conſiderable; for it is well 
ded againſt the aſſaults of thieves. The ſhrine 
1s of ſtone, carved round with knights in armour. 


The church, built. byBiſhop Athelſtan, is veryold 


and ſtately. The ſpire is not high, but handſome ; 
and there is a fine tower at the weſt-end. The roof, 
ailes, and chapel, have been added to the more an- 
cCient part by ſucceſſive Biſhops, as alſo the towers, 
eloiſters, &c. The choir, though plain, is handſome; 
and there is a very good organ. Adjoining to the 
church is a college for 12 vicars, and the choriſters. 
The chapter-houſe, which was very beautiful, 
was deſtroyed in the civil wars. About four win- 
dows are left ſtanding; and the ſpringings of the tone 
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arches between are of fine ribwork, which compoſed 
the roof, of that ſort of architecture, where with 
King's College-Chapel was built. Two windows 

vere pulled down by Biſhop Bifſe, which he uſed in 


new fiting-up the epiſcopal palace. Under the 


which were diſtin& enough, though fo long expoſed 


do the weather. 


Here are a great number of monuments of Biſhops, 


There is a very room lately built near the 


9 church for the meeting of the ſons of the clergy. 
The church- yard is large and handſome, being the 
only one in the city. The deanry ſtands on the 


eaſt-ſide of the church, and is a good building; 
the Chancellor's-houſe, and one or two more belong- 
* the dignitaries, are neat modern buildings. 
etween the cathedral and palace is a moſt vene- 
rable pile, built and roofed with ſtone, conſiſting of 


4 two chapels, one above the other; the upper dedi- 


cated to St. Magdalen; the lower, which is ſome 
* under- ground, to St. Catharine. 

The government of the city is adminiſtered by a 
mayor, recorder, and common- council. There are 
alſo peculiar privileges for companies, who have ſe- 

rate halls, and pewer of making by-laws for the 

nefit of their <5. It has three markets, Wed- 
neſdays, Fridays, and Saturdays; and four fairs, Sa- 
turday before Palm-Sunday, and Saturday in Eaſter 


3 | week, for cattle and linen; Aug. 15, and Sept. 19, 


tor cattle, cheeſe, hops, and linen. The city ſends 
two members to parliament. | 

The caſtle was a noble work, built by one of the 
Edwards before the reign of William I. ſtrong] wall- 
ed and ctched. There is a very lofty artificial keep, 
having a well fenced with good ſtone; and by the 
fide of the ditcha ſpring conſecrated to St. Ethelbert, 

Vol. II. | O with 
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with an old ſtone arch. Upon the ſite of the an- 
cient: caſtle, - the corporation have made a public 
- walk, called the Caſtle Green. It is very handſome, 
well kept and adorned with ſeats, buildings, trees, 

&. it is waſhed on one ſide by the river Wye, com- 
. mands the moſt pleaſing proſpects, and is certainly 
one of the moſt delighttu] public-walks belonging 
. to any town in England. 5 
Here is alſo a very ſpacious and handſome muſic 


room, where the triennial muſic- meeting is held. 


A very handſome county hoſpital alſo, is juſt erected, 
2 the plan of the Worceſter and Glouceſter in- 
maries. LE | 


The neighbouring kill, called Bryn-mawr, or The 


great Hill, makes amends for the tediouſneſs of 


climbing it, by the pleaſure we receive from its 


woody creſt, and extenſive proſpect 


At the city of Hereford we could not but enquire 


into the truth of the removing the two great ſtones 
near Sutton; which was confirmed to us. The ftory' 


| is thus: 


Between Sutton and Hereford, in a common mea- 


dow, called the Wergins, were placed two large ſtones 
for a water- mark; one erected upright, and the other 
laid athwart. In the civil wars, about the year 
1652, they removed to about twelve- ſeore paces di- 
ſtance, and nobody knew how: when they were ſet 
in their places again, one of them required nine 
| yoke of oxen to draw it. ph 

Ledbury lies eaſtward of Hereford, near the ſouth- 
end of the Malvern hills. It is a fine well-built 
market-town, fituate in rich clayey 
inuch inhabited by clothiers. 


for the poor, well endowed, and a charity-ſchool 

_ «for 23 poor children. 39 
Not far from Ledbury, isColwal; near which, upen 

the waſte, as acountryman was digging a ditch about 

kis cottage, ne found a crown or coronet of gs 
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enough to be drawn over the arm with the ſleeve. 

The ſtones of it are faid to have been fo valuable, as 

to be ſold by a jeweller for 1500ʃ. Fs 
Hereford, though a large and populous city, may 
t be ſaid to be old, mean-built, and very dirty, 


times incommodes them very much, by the violent 
freſhes that come down from the mountains of 
Wales; for all the rivers of this county, except the 
Diffrin-Doe, come out of Wales. | 

This city hath five gates, viz. St. Owen's, Biſter's, 
Wigmerſh, Eign, and — The other churehes 
are, All-Saints, St. Peter's, and St. Nicholas's. This 


of Devereux, deſcended from the Bohuns, ancient 
—_ of Hereford. 3 3 
the beginning of the year 1738, they began to 
pull down yo ofa Gothie * n the 
Biſhop's Palace at Hereford, in order to erect a pile 
in a 3 taſte, for the public ſervice. The de- 
molithed chapel was ſaid to be as old as the Norman 
invaſion. | Ha 
Between Leominſter and this city 15 another 
Hampton-Court, the ſeat of thelate Earl of Coningſby. 
This is a fine feat, built by Henry Bolingbroke Duke 
of Lancaſter, afterwards Ki 1 IV. in the forni 
of a caſtle, ſituate in a valley upon a rapid river, 
under coverture of Bryn-mawr. The gardens are 


oping fide of the hill. There is a plentiful 
ſupply of water on all fides of the houſe, for foun- 
tains, baſons, and canals. Within, are excellent 
agg of the Earl's anceſtors and others, by Hol- 
den, Dobſon, Vandyke, Sir P. Lely, &ec. an original 


rhe Dutchefs of Portfmouth, &c. 
| O 2 The 


_ On OE — —— — ee — — — — 
— — — * me — 


Britons, 
pleaſant fertility in the {pring, when it is covered 
over with a yellow livery of flo 

- paſſed with hills, which are crowned with woods. 
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The windows of the chapel are well painted: 


there are ſome ſtatues of the Coningſbies. 


Here are two new geometrical ſtair-caſes. The 


record-room is on the top of a tower arched with 


ſtone, paved with Roman brick, and has an iron 
door. From the bottom of a ſtair-caſe, which reaches 
to the top of the houſe, a ſubterraneous communica- 


tion is ſaid to reach into Bryn-mawr wood. 


The park 1s very fine, eight miles in cireumfe- 


. rence, and contains plenty of deer. There are ex- 
tenſive proſpects, on one fide reaching into Wiltſhire, 


on the other over the Welſh mountains; lawns, groves, 


canals, hills, and plains. There is a pool three. 


quarters of a mile long, very broad, and incloſed 
between two great woods. The dam which forms 
it, and is made over a valley, coſt 8ool, and was 
finiſhed in a fortnight. A new river is cut quite 
through the park, the channel of which, for a long 
way together, is hewn out of the rock. This ſerves 
to enrich vaſt tracts of land, which before were 
barren. Here alſo are new gardens and canals laid 
out, and new plantations of timber in proper places. 

Warrens, decoys, ſheep-walks, paſtures for cattle, 


&c. ſupply the houſe with all ſorts of conveniencies 
and neceſſaries. 


Weſtward of Hereford, the Golden Vale before- 
mentioned, extends itſelf along the river Dore, which 
runs through the midfl of it, and is called by the 
ffryn-Aur, or the Golden Vale, from its 


wers. It is encom- 


From Hereford, upon a very ſine ſtone cauſeway 
of near a mile long, we came to Roſs, famous for 
cyder, a great manufacture of iron-ware, and its 
trade on the river Wye. It is a fine well-built old 


town, and has a handſome church in it, with two 
- Charity-ſchools, one for_3o boys, the other for 20 


girls, 
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1 with into Monmouthſhire, formerly a Welſh, but now an 
Engliſh county, and to the town of Monmouth. Tt | 
is a place of great antiquity, large, and well-built, 
fituated at the conflux of the Wye and Munnow, 
hence its name; it ſtands in the angle where the 
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girls, who are taught and cloathed by ſubſcription. 
It was made a free borough by Henry III. 


Vas evident in January 1738, when the water roſe. « 
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From hence we came at about eight miles more 
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rivers join, and has a bridge over each river, and a 


| third over the river Trothy, which comes 1n juft be- 
low the other. | 


This town ſhews marks of great antiquity; and, 


by the remains of walls, lines, curtains, and baſtions, 


that it has been very ſtrong. It is a borough-town, 
governed by two bailiffs, 15 common-council- men, 
and a town-clerk; and ſends one member to par- 
liament. Ar preſent it is not very flouriſhing ; yet 
it drives a conſiderable trade with the city of Briſ- 
tel, by the navigation of the Wye. ze 

This river, having received. two large ftreams, the 
Munnow and the Trothy, becomes a noble river; 
and with a deep channel and a full current, hurries 
away towards the fea, carrying veſſels of a conſider- 
able burden. | 

Near Monmouth, the Duke of Beaufort has a fine 
ſeat, called Troy-houſe. 1 owe 

Lower down upon the Wye, in this ſhire, ſtands 
Chepſtow, the ſea-port for all the towns ſeated on 
this river, and the Lug, and where their commerce 
ſeems to center. Hither ſhips of good burden may 
come up, and the tide runs with the fame impetuous 
current as at Briſtol ; the flood riſing ordinarily from 
36 or 39 feet, at Chepitow bridge, which is a very 
noble one, though built of timber, and no leſs than. 
70 feet high from the ſurface of the water, when the 
tide is out. That this was not a needleis height, 
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at the bridge upwards of 70 feet, and very much 
damaged it: one man loft above 130 head of cattle, 
which, with other damages it did there, and in the 
adjacent places, were computed at 7 or 8000. 2 


ſtow has a well frequented market, eſpecially for 
corn. The bridge, as half of it is in Glouceſterſhire, 


is maintained at the expence of both counties. | 
The remains of the caſtle from a moſt beautiful 
object as you enter the town, as well as form the 


woods, &c, of Persfield, the feat of Mr. Morris, 4 


which without entering into a deſcription that would 


demand a volume, poſſeſſes the moſt beautiful and 
magnificent ſcenery, take it in all its parts and va- 


rieties, of any place in the kingdom. It commands 
the conflux of the Wye and the Severn, and looks 


down the latter to the Briſtol channel, while ſtu- 


pendous rocks, immenſe woods, diſtant proſpe&s, 
and all the fofter beauties of elegant improvement 
render Persfield a ſcene that fills the beholder with 
the moſt raviſhing admiration. 

The mhabitants of Chepſtow, being induftrious, 
draw to themſelves a large ſhare of trade from the 
neighbouring counties, which abound in corn and 
proviſions, and have a great intercourſe, by the di- 


ſtribution and exportation of what they thus receive, I 


with Glouceſter and Briftol. | 


Two miles from this town is the famous paſſage. 
over the Severn, on this ſide called Beachley, and on 


the other Auſt, as I have mentioned before. Here 
Offa's Dyke begins, and, paſſing through Radnor- 
ſhire, extends ite If up to Flint ire, and fo to the 
river Dee, which parts Wales from Cheſhire. 

We turned northwards, and arrived at Aber ga- 
venny, a market-town, ſituated at the mouth of the 
Gavenny, as its name ſigniſies, 3 into the Uſk. 
It carries on ſome trade in flannels, which the coun- 
ar manufaQure at home, and bring hither to 
ſell. It is a great thoroughfare from the weſtern 

| parts 
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parts of Wales to Briſtol and Bath by Chepſtow, 
and to Glouceſter by Monmouth; and fo croſſing 
the river through Colford, and the foreſt of Dean. 
This town is governed by a bailiff, recorder, and 
27 burgeſſes. | 

The environs of A venny are rich and beau- 
tiful, and, like the reſt of the vale from Brecknock, 
abound with the moſt charming variety of landſcape. 
The proſpects are terminated at proper diftances 
with mountains, among which, at the oppoſite fide | 
of the town, Skirid-vawr and Blorench raife their - 
conſpicuous heads. | 
Ihe town has a few good houſes ſcattered in it; 
but, in general, the ftreets are narrow, ill-paved, 
and ill-built: ſome of the walls, and part of the 
tower on the keep, are the only remains of a once 


flouriſhing Norman caſtle. My curiofity did not 


lead me to viſit the new college or ſeminary, which 
was lately founded in this . by the 
pious munificence of a right honourable Lady. 
This academy is inſtituted for the inſtruction and 
maintenance of youths who may ſhew any forward 
or extraordinary marks of genius. The ſtudents may 
be taken from the cottage, or from the field, without 
diſtinction of rank or age; but their abilities or their 
call muſt be indiſputable, before they can be ad- 
mitted within thoſe ſacred walls : theſe are the only 
quali fications required. 
The fuel in this county is pit-coal, and is very 
cheap, inſomuch that they fell an horſe-load for two 
pence, at the pii-mouth; and it is common in the 
meaneft cor to ee a good fire. 
Great quantities of corn are exported out of this 
county; and frequently the Brittol merchants fend 


their ſhips hither to loud for Portugal, and other 


fareign countries. 
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Containing a deſcription of the greateſt part of the religio 

Principality of WaLss. 2X langua 

| | | | There 

I perhaps be improper, before I proceed ll ledge. 
may not perhaps be improper, before I procee ledge. 

to the deſcription of this . ee (it being the 15 | 

country of that brave people who had an original X# defcri] 

right to the whole iſland, and who made ſo noble a oblige 

ſtand in defence of their claim to it) to ſay ſome- thoug 
thing of the natives themſelves, eſpecially as a late mies 

learned and ingenious traveller + ſupplies me with as the 

fo many proper materials for that purpoſe. marc 


The character of the ancient inhabitants of this 
country, is given us in very unfayourable terms by 
many hiſtorians. They are repreſented as having 
no kind of idea of chaſtity. Promiſcuous concu- 
binage, they ſay, was in a manner allowed, and no 
ſtigma fixed upon it; but it is now well known, 
how cautiouſly the Welſh laws guarded the morals 
put 1 women, and how unjuſtly they have been ac- 
ceuſed. | | 

In the time of Henry II. the inhabitants of Wales 
were ſo deplorably dark, that they could not with 
the leaſt propriety be called Chriſtians, and many 
of them were even profeſſed Pagans. The Don 
Quixotte Archbiſhop, with his Sancho Pancha, 
G1:aldus, went upon an expedition to convert theſe 
Heathens. The Archbiſhop preached to the poor 
Welſh in Latin, they were baptized, kiſſed the croſs, 
and ſo the miſſion ended; but how much to their 
edification may be eaſily concluded. 


* [ bere 
+ Letters from Snowden, ad. Edit, 80. 2777. 1 7 


So late as the reign of Elizabeth, if we may be- 


2 i lieve Penry, there were but two or three who could 


preach in the whole principality of Wales. Some, 
of late years, have greatly promoted the cauſe of 
religion, by the tranſlation of pious books into that 
language, and diſtributing them among the poor. 
There is ſtill great room for improvement, as they 
are not only in want, but deſirous of religious know. 
ledge. | 
15 former times, the inhabitants of Wales were 
deſcribed to be a nation of ſoldiers, every man be ing 


obligedd to take up arms in times of diſtreſs. Thus, 
though a ſmall country, they could bring large ar- 
mies into the field. They uſed very light armour, 


4 as they carried on the war by incurſions and forced 
©Z marches, and conquered their enemies-rather by ſur- 


prize than ſtrength or coura 


= 
They had only a ſmall target to defend their 


breaſt, and uſed the javelin as a weapon of offence.. 


Thus armed, and thus defended, they were no way 
equal to the Engliſh in a pitched battle, who fought 
with heavy armour, helmets and targets, and armed 
at all points. . 
They always fought on foot: like all undiſei- 
lined foldiers, they made one furious onſet, which, 
if refiſted, they were immediate!y put in confuſion, 
and could not be rallied : they fled to the moun- 
tains, where they waited for another opportunity to 
fall upon their enemies. 
They deſpiſed trade and mechanical arts, as they 
in general do to this day. Though they had no 
money _—_ them, yet there were no beggars in 
the country, for they were all poor. They are de- 
ſcribed to have been impetuous in their diſpoſition, 
fickle, revengeful, and bloody ; but be it remem- 
bered, that this character is given them by their 
enemies. 
Their ſuperſtition was exceſſive; they paid the 
Os greateit 
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8 veneration to their prieſts, and looked upon 
them and their habitations as ſacred. 
The ceremonies attending the marriages of theſe 


| N are different from any thing of the kind in 
N 


land. The bridegroom, on the morning of the 
wedding, accompanied with a troop of his friends, 
as well equipped as the country will allow, comes- 
and demands the bride. Her friends, who are like- 
wife well mounted on their Merlins, (the Welſk word 


for little mountain horſes) give a poſitive refuſal to 


their demands, whereupon a mock ſcuffle enſues be- 


tween the parties. The bride is mounted on one 


of the beſt ſteeds, behind her next kinſman, who 
rides away with her in full career. The bridegroom 
and his friends purſue them with loud ſhouts. It is 
not uncommon to fee, on ſuch an occaſion, two or 
three hundred of theſe Merlins, mounted by ſturdy 
Cambro-Britons, riding full ſpeed, crofling and joſt- 
ling each other, io the no ſmall amuſement of the 
2 When they have pretty well fatigued 
themſelves and their horſes, the bridegroom is per- 
mitted to overtake his bride: he then leads her away 
in triumph, as the Romans did the Sabine nymphs. 
They all return in amity, and the whole is con- 
cluded with feſtivity and mirth. | 

One would naturally ſuppoſe, that a young wo- 
man who had, without fear or reſtraint, enjoyed an 


almoſt unbounded liberty in a ſingle ſtate, would not 


be eaſily debarred from enjoying the ſame in the 


married; but the caſe is juſt the reverſe. Infidelity 


to the bed of Hymen is ſcarcely ever known or heard 
of in this country : adultery is a weed that thrives 


in the rank ſoil of a court, foſtered by luxury and 


Vanity. i 
In the character of wives, the women of this 


comme are laborious, induſtrious, and chaſte: in 


that of mothers, they nurture their robuſt offspring, 


not 
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not in loch and inaRivity, but enure them early to 


upon . Wi | 
| _ undergo hardſhips and fatigues. 1 
r Le the fair 2 of Iadolence and Eaſe con- 
ad 18 template the characters of theſe patterns of induſtry, 
f fr] who are happily unacquainted with the gay follies 
_— of life ; who enjoy health without medicine, and 
—_ happineſs without affluence. Equally remote from 
like. the grandeur and miſeries of life, they participate 
word of the {ſweet bleſſings of content, under ne homely 
=} to. dwelling of a ſtraw- built cottage. — 
"4 wa If the marriage ceremonies oi this people are ſin- 
9 gular, thoſe of their funerals are no leſs ſo. The 
2 evening preceding the burial, they have what they 
em call Wy-nos, that is, the night of lamentation all 
It a the neighbours attend at the houſe of the deceaſed ; 
i -— the miniſter, or, in his abſence, the clerk of the pa- 
* riſh, comes and prays over the dead, and Pfalms are 
; 1 ſung agreeable to the mournſul occaſion. This, it 
3 may not be unreaſonably ſuppoſed, is the remains 
; q of the Romith ſuperſtitions of requiems for the fouls 
— of the deceaſed. The friends of the dead perſon 
5 then make preſents to the . clergyman, and 
10 the clerk of the pariſſ— another relique of popery. 
— The people of this country are not inferior in 
2 | ſuperſtition to the Laplanders ; the moſt improbable 
and abſurd tales of haunted houſes, demons, and ap- 
2 paritions, are related and believed; nor can many 
| be found ſo hardy as to doubt the exiſtence of 
* © witches, fairies, elves, and all the bugbears of a 
lier winter's tale. T ky 
_ The manner of living, of the lower claſs of peo- 
8 E. is extremely poor, the chief of their ſubſiſtence 
__ ing barley and oat bread. They very ſeldom eat 
fleſh, or drink any thing but milk. They are not 
his of that paſſionate and choleric temper as the Engliſh 
7 deſcribe them, but flow, deliberate, and wary in 
8 * their ſpeech and condut. | 
— As this people have made no very conſiderable 


progreſs in a ſtate of civilization, we might natu- 
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rally be induced to think, that their language is 
barbarous and uncultivated ; but the contrary is 
true. It is not clogged with thoſe many inharmo- 
nious ſyllables, the figns of moods, tenfes, and ca- 
ſes, as the Englith language. It is much more har- 
monious and expreſſive in its numbers and formati- 
on, one word in Welſh frequently expreſſing as 
much as a ſentence in the Engliſh ; of which a late 
ingenious writer has you abundant ſpecimens +. 

Several counties of Wales have made but a very 
flow progreſs in agriculture. In many places bor- 
dering upon England, they have in a great degree 
adopted the Engliſh manner of tillage: in ſome parts 
of the counties of Montgomery, Denbigh, and Flint, 
the lands are well improved ; but the remoter they 
are from the Engliſh counties, the leſs is there of 
the ſpirit of ndutry and improvement among the 
inhabitants. The farmers and Jabourers are moſt. 
of them miſerably poor, and hold the lands gene- 
rally from year to year at rack rents: if one, more 
induſtrious than the reſt, ſhould make any improve- 
ment, the landlord advances his rent, or turns him 
out. It is therefore the intereſt of the farmer to let 
them he waſte, as he bas no certainty of a return, 
when he is liable to be turned out at the landlord's. 

leaſure : they only take care to get juſt ſufficient 
by their induſtry to ſupply preſent want, and let the 
morrow provide for itſelf, 7” 

+ As ſeveral names occur in this Tour, written according 
to the Welſh orthography, it may not be improper to inform. 
the Engliſh reader, that the material difference of pronounci- 
ation depends on the following charaQters.——C, in Velſb, is 
pronounced like X in * = as V. -G, as G hard in 
Gun. -V, as co, in Good,---Dd, as Th.---Ll, as Tb, ſtrongly 
aſpirated,---Y, in any ſyllable of a word, except the laſt, as U, 
in burn; but in the laſt ſyllable, as the Englis I in Birth.---A 
ſpecimen of the two laſt characters occurs in the word 
Llanoylyn, a town in Montgomeryſhire, which is pronounced 
Thlan-wuth-lin.---See a Gentleman's Tour thruugh Monmouth. 
ire and Wales, * a 
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Nothing would contribute more to the cultivation 


of the country, than the granting of leaſes for life 


to the farmers, even at advanced rents; they would 


then have a certain proſpect of pr 


r 


ofit for their la- 
bour and expence, which would ultimately turn out 


to the beneftt of the landlord, the tenant, and the 


public. 
Y Having finiſhed this pation, T ſhall proceed on 
my Tour into South Wales, which contains the 


counties of Brecknock, Radnor, Glamorgan, Car- 
© marthen, Pembroke, and Cardigan. 3 


Brecknockſhire is a mere inland county, like Rad- 
nor. It is exceedingly mountainous, except on the 
fide of Radnor, where it is ſomewhat more low and 


| level, and is well watered by the Wye and the Uſk. 


Brecknock, the capital of the county, is a large 
handſome town, ſituated on a fine riſe above the Uſk : 
a few walls, and ſome remnants of Ely town, on the 
keep of Brecknock caſtle, are ſtill viſible. The walls 


3 behind the great church on the hill are exceedingly 


pleaſing, are laid out with taſte, and very neatly 
preſerved. They are formed on the thady declivity 
of a hill, the foot of which is waſhed by the torrent 
of the river Horthy. The remains of the old col- 
lege are near the Uſk; and part of them as well 
within the preſent chapel as without, are as old as 
the original. foundation, which was laid in the reign 
of Henry I. : = 
Several old encampments are to be ſeen on the 
hills about Brecknock; but the moſt remarkable for- 
tification is y Gaer, about two miles N. W. from the 
town. This laſt is indiſputably Roman, and is fitu- 
ated on a gentle eminence, at the conflux of the ri- 


vers Efkir and Uſk; part of the walls are ſtill re- 


—_— I was ſhewn a ſquare Roman brick, with 
LEG. II. AVG. finely imprinted on it, which was 
dug up at this camp *. 8 

e The 


See the work mentioned in the preceding notes. 
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The turnpike now follows the current of the Uſk, 


being commonly within view of it, through a deli- 
cious-vale, which is diverfified with paſtures, woods, 


and mountains: the lands are cultivated to the beſt 


advantage, and are well inhabited. 

Though Breeknockſhire is ſo very mountainous, 
yet proviſions are exceeding goed and plentiful all 
over this county ; nor are theſe mountains ufeleſs, 
even to the city. of London; for from hence they ſend 


_ yearly great herds of black cattle to England, and 
which are known to fill our fairs and markets, even 
that of Smithfield itſelf. 1 | 


The yellow mountains of Radnorſhire are the 
product of cattle. 
great cataract or water-fall of the river Wye, at a 
place called Rhaiadr Gwy in Welſh, which f 


out at that time, which made the way da erous. 


We ſhall only add, that Radnor is the ſhire-town, 
ſends one member to # vo wars and hath a caſtle; 
norſhire is a well-built town, 


that Preſteigne in Ra 
and the aflizes are held there. | | 


Entering Glamorganſhire, from Radnor and Breck- 


nock, we beheld Manuchdenny-hill on our left, and the 
Black-Mountains on the right, and all a ridge of hor- 
rid rocks and precipices between, over which, if we 


had not had good guides, we ſhould never have 


found our way ; and indeed we began to repent our 
curioſity, in going out of the common road, as not 
having met with any thing worth the trouble; and 
the country looking fo full of horror, we thought to 
have given over the enterprize, and have left Wales 
out of our circuit; but after a day and night en- 
gagin thus with rocks and mountams, our guide 
drought us. down into a moſt agreeable vale, opening 
to the ſouth, and a pleafant river running through 
it, called the Taaffe; and following its courſe, we 

| came 


Here is a 


ifies 
the cataract or water-fall of the Wye; but we did 
not go to ſee it, by reaſon there was a great flood 


eame tc 


Taaffe- 


thern bo 
ſed thro 
* 
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eame to- a famous ſpring of warm water, called 
Taaffe-well, riſing up in a dry ſhole under the nor- 
thern bank of the river. Four miles further we paſ- 
fed through the ancient city of Landaff; and in the 
evening arrived at Cardiff, a Welſh mile beyond it. 
Cardiff is a populous, but ill-built town; nor is 
there any —_ 1 in its envirous. Its ſi- 
tuation 1s on a low flat, near the mouth of the Taaffe. 
the ruins of them are ſtill conſiderable. BY 
Landaff ſtands on a gentle elevation, but is in 
reality a paltry village, though a biſhopric +. The 
remains of the old cathedral are very beautiful; the 


cuted; the reſt of it is an elegant Gothic, conftruted 


oldeſt Gothic ſpecunens in this ĩſland. - 
The modern cathedral, on which large fums have 
lately been laviſhed, is a medley of abſurdities. Part 


s of the ancient nave is included in it; but the re- 
4 builder has added Roman architecture, mixed with a 
2 eapricious kind of his own, to the ſolemnity of the 
: Norman and Gothic. In order to make the ridicule 
. complete, the Chriſtian altar is raifed under the por- 
: tico of a heathen temple, which projects into the 
chan. | | 
1 The ſouth part of Glamorganſhire is pleaſant, a- 
| greeable, and yery populous, inſomuch that it is call- 
ed The Garden of Wales. Its ſoil is fertile and rich, 


and the low grounds are ſo well covered with graſs, 
and ſtocked with cattle, that they ſupply the city of 
Briſtol with butter in great quantities, ſalted and 
barrelled up, as Suffolk does the city of London. 
Caerphyli conſiſts of a few ſtraggling cottages, and 
is ſurrounded with rude and uncultivated mountains. 


The 


+ It ſends one member to parliament; though like the bo- 
roughs in Cardiganſhire, there are five or ſix others concerned 
in the choice, | 


The old walls of this town are very extenſive, and 


door-caſes are all of Norman work, and well exe- _ 


fo early as the year 1120, and is perhaps one of the 


3 
* <a . 
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The caſtle here is one of the nobleſt pieces of ruins 
in the whole iſland, It was larger than any caſtle 
in England, that of Windſor excepted; and, from 
what remains of it, was as beautiful in its architec- 
ture, as it is remarkable in its ruins; among which 
a round tower, ſplit in the middle, and one half fall- 
en quite down, the other half leaning ſo as to over- 
hang its baſis more than nine feet, is as great a cu- 
1 as the celebrated leaning tower of Piſa in 
IVY. | 

hos eight or nine miles north of this place, 4 
few years ago, a very remarkable bridge was built 
over the Taafte. It conſiſts of one arch, (perhaps 
the largeſt in the world) the ſegment of a circle; the 
chord is 140 feet; the key-ſtone, from the ſpring of 
the arch, is 34 feet high. The architect was Willi- 
am Edward, who was living in 1773. He is now, or 
then was, a Methodift preacher. Had the remains of 
ſuch an arch been diſcovered among the ruins of 


Greece or Rome, what pains would be taken by the 


learned antiquarians to diſcover the architect; whilſt 
honeſt William Edward, if living, remains unnoticed 
among his native mountains ! | | 

Neath 1s a port where the coal-trade is pretty con- 
fiderable, though it ſtands up within land. It is go- 
verned by a portree ve, choſen yearly, and ſworn in 
by the deputy of an old caftle of the ſame name, on 
the oppoſite fide of the river Neath, over which there 
is a bridge. It is a pretty large town. 

Swanſea makes an handſome appearance from the 
approach to it, being built near the mouth of the 


Tavey, on a ſemicircular riſing bank above it. The 


town is populous, and the ſtreets are wide. It car- 
ries on a conſiderable trade in coals, pottery, and 
copper. A large copper-work is conſtantly ſmoaking 
within view of the town, and another, ſtill larger, 
employs many hands, a few miles higher up the ri- 
ver, near Neath. 

Suck 
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Such is the profuſion of coal and lime-ftone in 
Glamorganſhire, that lime is the ä manure of 


the whole country; and there are few eſtates, either 
here or in Monmouthſhire, without the advantage t 
lime-pits for that purpoſe. The houſes, walls, and 
out-buildings, are commonly white-waſhed ; and 


there is ſcarcely a cottage to be ſeen, which is not 


regularly bruſhed over every week. = 
The remaining walls of Swanſea caftle are finiſſi- 


ed with an open Gothic prop 2 * — : 


of which the water ran 
added much to its duration. 

Many half-pay officers, with their families, and 
others, have pitched upon this place as a cheap and 
agreeable retreat. 5 

Kynfig-Caſtle was the ſeat and eſtate of che Lord 
Manſel, who has here alſo a very noble income from 
the collieries; which formerly denominated Sir Ed- 
ward Manſel one of the richeſt commoners in Wales. 
The family was ennobled by her late Majeſty Queen 
Anne, but the title is now extinct. 

In this neighbourhood, near Margan Mynydd, we 
ſaw the famous monument mentioned by Mr. Cam- 
den, on an hill, with the inſcription, which the vul- 
gar are ſo terrified at, that nobody cares to read it; 


or they have a tradition from father to ſon, that 


whoever reads it will die within a month. We did 
not ſeruple to try; but the letters were ſo defaced 
by time, that we were effectually ſecured from the 
danger; the inſcription not being any thing near ſo 
legible, as it ſeems it was in Mr. Camden's time. 

| The ſtone pillar is about four or five feet high, 
and one foot thick, ſtanding on the top of this hill : 
there are ſeveral other fuch monuments in Radnor- 
ſhire, and other counties in Wales, as likewiſe in 
Scotland. ; 4 | 

Having thus touched on what is moſt curious on 


this 
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this coaſt, we paſſed through the land of Gowre, 


and going ſtill weſt, we came to Caermarthen, or 


Kaer-Vyrdhin, as the Welſh call it, the capital of 


the county of Kaermardhin. 

This is an ancient and a very handſome town, 
pleaſantly ſituated on the river Tavey, which is na- 
vigable up to the town, for veſſels of a moderate bur- 
den, and over which is a large bridge. It is. juſtly eſ- 
teemed the politeſt place in South ales, and is at 
the ſame time celebrated for induſtry and attention 


to trade. The town is. well-built and populous; it 


1s lately much encreaſed, and ftill increaſing ; and 


the country round it is the moſt fruitful of any part 


of Wales, and continues to be fo through all the 


middle of the county, and a great way into the next; 


nor is this county ſo mountainous and wild as the 
reſt of this part of Wales : But it abounds in corn, 
and in fine fl 

Britain; and in which are fed a very great number 


he chancery and exchequer, for the ſouth part 
of the principality, were uſually kept at this town, 


till the juriſdiction of the court and marches. of 


Wales was taken away. This town was alfo famous 
for the birth of the old Britiſh prophet, Merlin, of 


whom ſo many things are fabled, and who flouriſhed 


in the year 480; and here alſo the old Britons often 
kept their parliaments, or aſſemblies of their wiſe 


men, and made their laws. Part of the caſtle is now 


uſed as a county- goal; but there is nothing remark- 
able in the ruins of it. Caermarthen was erected into 
a. borough in 38 Henry VIII. and made a borough 


asd county corporate by James I. under a mayor, 


recorder, 2. theriffs, and 16 aldermen, who upon ſo- 
lemn occaſions all wear ſcarlet. 
enſigns of ſtate, and are attended by a ſword-bearer 
and two-mace-bearers. It ſends one member to par- 
lameat. 

We 


ouriſhing meadows, as good as moſt in 


gowns, and other 
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ſaid, it contained 16 creeks, 5 
good roads for ſhipping, all diſtinguiſhed as fuch by 
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We are aſſured by Speed, that, in the county of 


Caermarthen, there are no lefs than 28 rivers and ri- 
vulets worthy of notice. 


Here we faw, near Kily-Maen Llwyd, on a great 


mountain, a circle of mighty ſtones, very much like 
Stone-henge, in Wiltſhire, or rather like the Rollrich 


ſtones in Oxfordſhire; and though the people call it 


Buarth Arthur, or King Arthur's Throne, we ſee no 
reaſon to believe that it had any relation to him. 


The next county, weſt, is Pembrokeſhire, the moſt 
extreme part of Wales on this fide. It is a rich, 


fertile, and plentiful country, lying on the fſea-coaft, 


where it has the benefit of Milford-Haven, one of 
the greateſt and beſt ports of Britain. Mr. Camden 
great bays, and 13 


their names. EN | 
This place is famous for the landing of the Earl 
of Richmond, afterwards King Henry VII. 
The county of Pembroke — particularly, in 


that fort of coal called Stone Coal, the ſmall pieces 


of which are ſtiled culm, which 1s very uſeful in 
drying malt, and is the cheapeſt and beſt firing in 


the world for hot-houſes and garden- ſtoves, burning 


long with a bright red colour, and very little flame 
par ot affording at the fame time, a ſtrong and 
equal heat. o | 

Within two miles of Newport, a poor and mean 
town, fituated under the ruins of a ſmall caſtle, the 


road paſſes cloſe to the remains of four or five dru- 


idical ſepulc 


hres, or altars. The ftones are large, 


and were originally ſupported with four upright pil- 
lars. They are all within the circumference of about 
ſixty yards, and one of them was nearly perfect in 


1774. 
Before we puitted the coaſt, we ſaw Tenbigh, the 
mott agreeable town on all the ſea-coaſt of South- 
Wales, 
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Wates, except Pembroke; being a very good road for 
ſhippmg, and well frequented. It is ſeated on a 


_ promontory, which extends into what is commonly 


called the Severn-Sea, and was formerly ftrengthen- 
ed with a caſtle belonging to the Earl of Pembroke; 
from whence Earl Jaſper, and his nephew Henry 
Earl of Richmond, afterwards Henry VII. made 
their eſcape beyond the ſeas, in the reign of Edward 
IV. with ſome difficulty. It was then, and continued 
for many years after, a very conſiderable place; ha- 


ving a good harbour, defended by a pier, and a 


large ſhare of foreign commerce. This place is go- 

verned by a mayor and bailiff. N 
From Tenbigh the land, bearing far into the ſea, 

makes a promontory, called St. Coven's-Head, or 


Point. But as we found nothing of moment there, 
we croſſed over the Iſthmus to Pembroke, which 
ſtands on the eaſt ſhore of the great haven of Mil- 


ford. . | | 
The view of Pembroke and its caſtle, from the ri- 


ver, is very grand. The town is ſituated upon the 


ridge of a long and narrow neck, gradually aſcending 
to the higheſt point, on which ftands the caſtle, at 
the edge of the precipice. If I may compare ſmall 
things with great, it reſembles much the ſituation of 
Edinburgh. The caſtle is a Norman ſtructure, mixed 


with the early Gothic. The principal tower, which 


is uncommonly high, has even its ſtone-uaulted roof. 
remaining. This fortreſs was built by Girald, con- 


\ ſtable of Windſor, the anceſtor of Cambrenſis. Pem- 
broke ſends one member to parliament. 


There is a peculiarity in the dreſs of thePembroke- 
ſhire women, who, even in the midſt of fummer, 
wear a heavy cloth gown; and, inflead of a cap, a 
— handkerchief wrapt over their heads, and tied 
under their chin. This cuſtom is certainly peculiar 


to Pembrokeſhire; for in the other parts of W ales the 
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women, as well as the men, wear large beaver hats, 
with broad brims, flapping over their ſhoulders. 


wy It has been long expected, that a public dock 
* would be eſtabliſhed in Milford-Haven; and in the 
5 a year 1757, a petition of ſeveral merchants of London 
14 was preſented to the houſe of commons. This peti- 
had tion was referred to a committee; and, upon the re- 
ed port, an addreſs was reſolved to his Majeſty, to ap- 
vy point a ſurvey of the ſaid harbour. It was accor- 
8 dingly ſurveyed in November 1757, by Lieutenant- 

_ Colonel Baſtide, direQor of engineers. | 
ED In the ſucceeding ſeſſion of parliament, the report, 
* lans, and eſtimates, for fortifying Milford-Haven, 
* y Lieutenant-Colonel Baſtide, were referred to a 
* committee; and in conſequence thereof, 10, ooo l. 
— were granted towards carrying on the works for for- 
1. tifying and ſecuring the harbour of Milford, and an 


2 paſſed for that purpoſe; but we are ſorry that we 
3 cannot as yet congratulate the public upon the com- 


© pletion of this you national object. 
That part of the county lying beyond the haven, 
4 and watered by two rivers, is inhabited by the de- 
1 ſcendants of thoſe Flemings who were permitted to 
3 ſettle there by Henry I. when the ſea had overflowed 
3 weir native country. The Welſh call it Little Eng- 
land beyond Wales; the inhabitants moſtly ſpeaking 
1 the Engliſh tongue. 


Me then paſſed round Milford-Haven, in order to 
enter St. Bride's Bay, into which ſhips are often 
forced by ftreſs of weather, and where they might 
meet with more ſafety, if ſome money was properly 
laid out, in perfecting what nature has begun, and 


pier, carried out a ſufficient diſtance from the pro- 
montory called Burrow-Head, would make Goldtop 
road very ſaſe, in between three and four fathom 


might be converted into an excellent harbour for 
| | {mall 
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proſecuted pretty far too, in ſeveral places. A good 


water. To the north-weſt lies Solvach-Bay, which 
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ſmall veſſels, though now dangerous, hardly known, 
and of little uſe. The placing ſea-marks on thoſe 
hitherto terrible rocks the Horſe and Horſe-thoe, 
would make the paſſage ſafe through Ramſey-Sound; 


and poſſibly all theſe advantages might be procured 
for leſs than 1000l. Theſe would not only prove a 


_ great benefit to navigation, and remove the reproach- 
es caſt in general on this coaſt, but be likewiſe very 


ſerviceable to the adjacent country, where coal mines 
actually are, and lead and copper mines may and 


would be wrought, if theſe harbours were in better 
order; to fay nothing of what might probably ariſe 


from taking ſeals, porpoiſes, &c. which are here in 


abundance. | % 


Cridach Road, lying to the eaft of Cardigan Ifland, 


is tolerable for ſmall veſſels, with a good outlet; 


which is the reaſon it has been ſometimes frequented 
in time of war by French privateers. A ſmall pier 
at Cridach, might make a ſafe port for veſſels em- 
ployed in the herring-fiſhery. The coaft is very 
foul, and conſequently dangerous, along the ſhore of 
Merionethſhire, as high as Sarn Badrig, or Patrick's 
Cauſeway, which is a ledge of rocks, very narrow 


and fteep; and being many years il] laid down in 


the charts, occaſioned many wrecks. This ſeems to 


countenance the tradition of the natives, that all this 


bay was —_— land, and was denominated Can- 
treff Gwaelod, 


beginning of the ſixth century. 


About two leagues to the north-eaſt of this ledge 


of rocks commences that famous road, held inferior 
to none in Britain, called St. Tudwals, from an ifland 
on which are the remains of an old chapel, dedicated 
to that ſaint. This road, corruptly called Stidwells, 
in an ancient author ſtiled the fair and pleafant Stud- 
dals, is in reality a very extraordinary and commo- 
dious place, ſo extenſtve as to hold any number of 


ſhips, well defended by the high lands of Caernar- 


vonlhire 
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yonſhire on one fide, and by Ynys Tudwall, OG 
ſmaller iſland from the fea, on the other; the water 


| deep, and the outlet eaſy. By running a pier of ſtone 


from Penryhn Du Point to the northward, a 


| dry harbour might be made for ſmall veſſels; and 
| there are veins of lead and copper ore on the ad- 


jacent coaſt. 
Keiriad, Aberdaron, and Porthortan roads, lie on 


AY the adjacent coaſt, and afford nothing remarkable. 


Porthdinllyen and Nevyn are two ſmall ports, de- 
fended by piers, which are uſeful for covering ſuch 
veſſels as are employed in the herring-fiſhery. 

Ha verford-weſt, a borough-town and county of 
itſelf, is commodiouſly ſituated on the fide of a hill, 
on a creek of Miltord-Haven, over which it has a 
grand ftone bridge. It is ftrong, well built, clean, 


and populous; contains three pariſh-churches, and 


the aſſizes are held, and goal kept there. It has a 
great trade, and many veſſels are employed in it. 
he two weekly markets, held on Tueſday and Sa- 
turday, are very confiderable both for cattle and 
proviſions. The government is by a mayor, ſheriff, 
common-council, and juftices of the peace: it en- 
Joys many privileges and immunities; ſends one 


member to parliament; and near it are a number of 


gentlemen's ſeats, which contribute to the agree- 
ableneneſs of its ſituation.  _ 

From Haverford to St. David's the country begins 
to look dry, barren, and mountainous. 

St. David's is now a biſhop's ſee only, but was 
formerly an archbiſhop's, which was transferred to 
Dole in Britany, where it till remains. 

The venerable aſpect of this cathedral church 
ſhews, that it has been a beautiful building. The 
weſt end or body of the church is tolerable; the 
choir is kept neat; the ſouth aile, and the Virgin 
Mary's chapel, which makes the eaſt end of the 
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church, are in a manner demoliſhed, and the roots 
of both fallen in. : 
A great many eminent perſons have been buried 
here, beßdes ſuch whoſe monuments are defaced by 
time. Among theſe is St. David's monument, to 
whom the church is dedicated; the monument of the 
Earl of Richmond, as alſo of the famous Owen Tu- 
dor; alſo four ancient monuments, with figures lying 
— pa z and fix monuments of biſho 
preſided over this church, beſides St. David. 
Ibis faint, they tell us, was uncle to King Arthur; 
that he lived to 146 years of age, being born in the 
year 496, and died 642; that he was biſhop of this 
church 65 years; that he built 12 monaſteries, and 
performed abundance of miracles. _ 3 

There was a very handſome houſe for the biſhop, 
with a college, all built in a cloſe by themſelves; 
but they are now in ruins. = | . 

The weather being Clear, we had a full view of 
Ireland, though at a very great diſtance. The land 
here is called St. David's-Head. bo: 

From hence we turned north, keeping the ſea in 
our welt proſpect, and a rugged mountainous coun- 


try on the eaſt, where the hills even darkened the 
air with their height. | 


Here we left Fembrokeſhire, and after about 22 


miles came to Cardigan, a well-inhabited town, on 
the river Tyvy, over which it has a ſtone bridge: Ir 


is a noble river, and famous for its plenty of the 


beſt and largeſt ialmon in Britain. 


The 


+ Thirty years ago, the ſea-coaſt of Cardiganſhire abounded 


with herrings ; but now there are hardly any, as I was infor- 


med when there in 1773, which they attributed to this circum- 
ſtance; Cardiganſhire produces no lime-ſtone, and wants 
manure, For that reaſon, they bring lime-ſtone unburnt 
from other countries, and burn them in kilns on the coaft. 
It is fuppoſed, that the water being tinctured with the lime, 
has driven them away, 
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The town of Cardigan was once poſſeſſed by the 
great Robert Fitz-Stephen, who was the firſt Briton 
that ever attempted the conqueſt of Ireland; and had 
ſuch ſucceſs, with an handful of men, as afterwards 
gave the Englith a footing there, which they never 
quitted, till they quite reduced the country, and 
made it, as it were, a provence to England. 
Cardigan ſtands upon a gentle eminence, riſing 


from the Tyvy, over which there is a handſome 


ſtone bridge. Part of the outward walls of the caſtle 
is ſtill remaining; but the materials within have 
been long fince removed. Cardigan is an ancient bo- 
rough, governed by a mayor, aldermen, and other 
officers; and, in conjunction with four other officers, 
ſends one member to parliament. 

| Werode from here to Llangordmore, and ſendin 

our horſes from thence round to Llechryd bridge, fol- 
lowed a beautiful ſhady path, cut from the precipice 
of the Tyvy bank, for two miles. This river runs 
in a broad and tranſlucid ftream, between the ſloping 
hills, which are about 200 feet in height, and whol- 


ly covered with wood, from the water's brink to their 


ſummit. This ſylvan fcene is only once intercepted 
by a loſty naked, and projecting rock, on which 
ſtand the romantic ruins of Cilgarron caftle, and 
which, by its ſingular contraſt to the reſt of the 
view, gives a finithing to a delicious landſcape. 
Aberyſtwiĩth is ſituated on an eaſy elevation, in the 
midſt of a broad vale, at the mouth of the river 
Vſtwyth. This town carries on an inconſiderable 
trade at pms for the bar of the haven is ſeldom 
praQicable for large veſſels, excepting in ſpring- 
tides. Part of the old wall of the town is remaining. 
but all the facing ſtones have been taken away. The 
caſtle has undergone the fame fate, and the ruins of 
It are now trifling, except one, a Gothic tower, the 
thell of which remains for a ſea-mark. So. 
The county of Cardigan is in no-wiſe comparable 
Vo. II. 1 
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to either of thoſe Welſh counties we have already 
paſſed through, there being a great deal of barren 
land in it. However, it is to full of cattle, that it 
is faid to be the nurſery, or breeding-place, for the 
whole kingdom of England, ſouth of Trent : But 
this is not a proof of its fertility ; for though the 
feeding of cattle indeed requires a rich ſoil, the 
breeding them does not, the mountains and moors 
being as proper for that purpoſe as. richer land. 


Now we enteredNorth Wales; only I'hould add; N 


that, as we paſſed, we had a ſight of the famous 
Plymlymon hill, out of the eaft fide of which rife the 
Severn and the Wye; and out of the weſt fide of it 
the Ryddol and the Yſtwyth. This mountain is ex- 
ceeding high, having an unbounded proſpect over 
the iſle of Man into Scotland and Ireland, and over 
the Welſh mountains into England. This proſpect is 
only to be ſeen about Simpel, and then not oſten; 
many having fatigued themſelves in getting to the 
top, and returned diſappointed: by the fogs. reſidin 
below. Nor is- the- country, for twenty 3 
it, any thing but a continued ridge of mountains: 
So that for a tew days we ſeemed to be converſing in 
the upper regions; for we were often above the 
clouds a great way, and the names of ſome of theſe 
hills ſeemed as - barbarous to us who ſpake no 
Welſh, as the hills themſelves. | 
Paſſing theſe mountains north, we entered North- 
Wales, which contains the counties of Montgomery, 
Merioneth, Caernarvon, Denbigh, and Flint ſhires, 
and the Ifle of Angleſea. 3 
In paſſing Montgomeryſhĩre, we were ſo tired with 


hills and mountains, that we wiſhed heartily we had 


kept cloſe to the ſea-ſhore; but we had not much 
. mended the matter, if we had, as I underſtood after- 
wards. The river Severn is the principal beauty of 
this county, which riſing out of the Plymlymon 
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mountain, receives in a ſhort courſe ſo many other 


rivers into its boſom, that it becomes navigable be- 


fore it gets out of the county, as Welſh-Poo], on the 
edge of Schropthire. 18 

ntgomery, though it ſends one member to par- 
lament, is but a very ſmall town, and thinly inha- 
bited. | 


Ihe town of Welſh-Pool is the moſt confiderable 
in the whole county, og and well built. 


About a mile from Pool is Powis-Caftle, the ſeat of 
Lord Powis. It is fituated on a fine hill, which 
commands a proſpeQofan extenſive, variegated, and 
fertile country ; but the houſe, and the fine gardens 
are much neglected and decayed, as his Lordſhip 
does not refide here. The vale of Montgomery, 
which we ſee from the caſtle, is not equalled by any, 
in point of beauty and fertility, in Wales, and per- 
haps not exceeded by any in England. The Severn 
winds its ſerpentine courſe through this vale, and 
heightens the beauties of the proſpect. On each fide 
the vale, the hills tower in inajeſtic grandeur. 

The hills and mountains in this country are co- 
vered with verdure to this very fummit, being a 


perfect contraſt to ſome others, where we ſaw no- 
thing but craggy rocks, and dreadful precipices. 


Merionethſhire, or Merionvdſhire, lies weſt from 
Montgomeryſhireon the Iriſſiſea, or rather the ocean; 
for St. George's ehannel does not begin till farther 
north; and it is extended on the coaſt for near 35 


WM miles in length, all fill mountainous and craggy. 


The principal river is the Tovy, which riſes among 
unpaſſable mountains, which range along che cente- 
of this part of Wales, and which we looked at with 
aſtoniſhment, ſor their prodigious height. Some of 
the hills have particular names, but otherwiſe we 
call them all, the Black Mountains; and they well 
deferve the name. 

Px” There 
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There are but few large towns in all this part ; 
nor is It very populous, much of it being ſcarce ha- 
bitable ; but it is faid, there are more ſheep, in it, 


than in all the reſt of Wales. On the ſea-ſhore, 


however, we ſaw Harleigh, or Harlech-Caftle, which 
is ftill a garriſon, and kept for the guard of the coaſt; 


but it is of no other ſtrength, than what its ſituation 
gives it. | | 


Here, among almoſt innumerable ſummits, and | 


riſing peaks of nameleſs hills, we ſaw the famous Ka- 
der-Idris, which ſome are of opinion, is the higheſt 
mountain in Britain ; another, called Raravaur; 
another, called Mowywynda; and ſtill every hill we 
ſaw we thought higher than all we had ſeen before. 
We enquired here after that ſtrange phœnomenon, 
which was not only ſeen, but fatally experienced, by 
the country round this place; namely of a livid fire, 
coming off from the ſea, and ſetting on fire houſes, 
barns, ſtacks of hay and corn, and poitoning the 
herbage of the field ; of which there is a full ac- 
count given in the Philoſophical Tranſactions“: And 
as we had it confirmed by the general voice of the 
people, I ſhall take notice, that the Tranſactions 
particularly obſerve, that the eclipſes of the fun in 
Aries have been very fatal to this place; and that in 
the years 1542 and 1567, when the ſun was eclipſed 
in that ſign, it ſuffered very much by fire; and after 


the latter eclipſe of the two, the fire ſpread fo far, 


that above 2000 houſes in the town and ſuburbs of 

Caernarvon, were conſumed. TL | 
This mountainous country runs away north 

through Merionethſhire, and almoſt through Caer- 


narvonſhire. Theſe unpaſſable heights were doubt- 


_ lefs the refuge of the Britons, when, in their con- 
_ tinual wars with the Romans and Saxons, they were 
overpowered, 1 


The ſame thing has been experienced in France. However, 
It does not really burn, being liable to be extinguiſhed by 
throwing clothes, blankets, &c, upon it. Vide Rey. Acad, de Sci. 
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That ſide of the county of Caernarvon, which bor- 
ders on the ſea, is not ſo mountainous, and is more 
fertile and populous. T he principal place in this 
part is Caernarvon, a walled town, oppoſite to Angle- 


fea. It is about eight miles from Bangor, and ftands 


leafantly ſituated on the banks of the Menai. It 

14s a noble caſtle, built by Edward I. where his 

queen was e ee of Edward II. Tbey 
d 


thew the queen's bed-chamber to all travellers that 


' viſit the cattle ®. It is built in the Roman ftile of ar- 


chitecture, and has one tower eminent above the reſt, 
called the Eagle's Tower, from an eagle carved up- 


on it. The town is ſurrounded by a wall, and ſeems 


to have been well fortified for thoſe days. It is go 
verned by the conſtable of the caſtle, who, by his 
patent, is always mayor, and is aſſiſted by an alder- 


man, 2 bailiffs, a town-clerk, and other officers. -- It 


ſends one member to parliament. 


As the weather would not permit us to reach the 
ſummit of Snowdon, I ſhall copy the deſcription of 
that mountain from the deſcription of a curious mo- 


dern traveller 1. 
I paſſed my evening (ſays my author) at a very 
ood inn at Carnaervon; and, having procured an 
intelligent guide, returned early next morning through 
Bettus to the foot of Snowdon. Having left my horſes 


at a ſmall hut, and hired a mountaineer to carry ſome 


cordials and proviſions, with a ſpiked ſtick, but im- 
prudently without nails in my ſhoes, about ten 
o'clock | began to aſcend the mountain. The two 
firſt miles were rather boggy and difagreeable; but, 
when the proſpect opened, I ſoon forgot all diffi- 


culties. In the courſe of the two laſt, I paſſed by fix - 


precipices, which I believe were very tormidable ; 


* In the London Magazine, for March 1774, is a drawing 


of the cradle in which Edward II. was rocked, and is a curi- 
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but as I was near the brink, and the wind very high, | 


I did not venture to examine them too narrowly. 
On the ſummit, which is a plain about fix yards 
in circuinference, the air was perfectly mild and ſe- 
rene, and I could with pleaſure contemplate the 
amazing map that was unfolded to my view. From 
hence may be diſtinctly ſeen, Wicklow hills in; Ire- 
land, the Iſle of Man, Cumberland, Lancaſhire, Che- 
thire, Shropſhire, and part of Scotland; all the coun- 


ties of North-Wales, the Iſle of _—_— rivers,. 


plains, woods, rocks and mountains, ſix- and- twenty 
lakes, and two ſeas. Iris doubted, whether there is 


another circular preſpect ſo extenſive in any part of | 


the terraqueous globe. Who could take ſuch a fur- 
vey, witheut perceiving his ſpirits elevated in ſome 
proportion to the _ t? Who could behold fo 
— a * 0 
extacy? Who but mult feel even a degree of pride, 
from having — an eminence, from which he 
could with eaſe overlook the neff of the eagle, and the 
neſt of the hawk ? * | 
„ Rut as the level walks of life are beſt ſuited to 
the generality of mankind, it became neceſſary to 
_ conſider, that this was no ſpot where I could proba. 
bly make any laſting abode, and that: the return 


would be attended with at leaſt as much difficulty as 


the aſcent. Having deſcended a mile or two, I did 
not think it amiſs to enquire about an exhauſted mine 
that I ſaw at a diſtance ; and I could make this en- 
quiry with the better grace, as the guides had hither- 


to wondered at my-proweſs. The miac, I was in- 


formed, was only copper; and happy was it for the 
Welſh, that their mines did not conſiſt of choicer 
metals: Had they been curſed with either gold or 


filver, foreign nations, long ſince, in the name * | 
| | e 


* Moel Guidon, and Moel Happock, two mountains hear 
Snowden, mentianed by Lerd Lyttkcion, 
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the God of peace, and under pretence of teaching 
them an immaculate religion », had laid waſte their 


country, and murdered its inhabitants.” = 

W hoever travels critically over theſe mountains of 
South Wales and Merionethſhire, will think Stone- 
henge in Wiltſhire, and Rollrich ſtones in Oxtord- 
thire, no more wonders, ſeeing there are ſo many 
ſuch in theſe provinces, that they are not thought 


ſtrange at all; nor is it doubted, but they weregeneral- 
ly monuments of the dead; as alſo are the fingle ſtones 
of immenſe bulk, of which we faw ſo many, that we 
gave over remarking them. Some meaſured from ſe- 
ven, eight, to ten, and one 16 feet high, being a whole 
ſtone, but fo large, that moſt of the wonder is, where 
they were found, and how dragged to the place; ſince, 
beſides the ſteep aſcents to ſome of the hills on which 
they ſtand, it would be hardly poſſible to move ſome 
of them now with 50 yoke of 

many of theſe ftones are found confuſedly lying one 


upon another on the utmoſt ſummit-or top of the 
Glyder, and other hills in Merioneth or Caernarvon- 


ſhire; to which it is:next:to impoſſible that all the 


power of art, and ſtrength of man and beaft, could 


carry them ; and the vulgar make na difficulty of . 


ſaying, the devil ſent them up there. 5 
One of theſe monumental ſtones is to be ſeen a little 
way from Harley Caſtle: it is a large ſtone lying 


flat, ſupported by three other ſtones at three of the four 
angles, though the ſtone is rather oval than ſquare; it 
is almoſt 11 feet long, the breadth unequal; but in 


ſoine places it is from ſeven to-eight feet broad, and 


it may be ſuppoſed has been both longer and broader; 


it is in ſome places about two feet thick, but in others 


4 
* The Spaniards made the Goſpel an excuſe for all the 
barbarizies they committed in the conqueſt of Peru; and when 


they plundered the rich mines of Potoſi, they frequently (ſays - 
Las Caſas) erected gibbets all over the country, and hung up 
twelve poor wretches at 2 time, in honour of the twelve 


apoſtles,” - 


-oxen. And yet a great 
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it is worn almoſt to an edge by time. The three 
{tones that ſupport it are about 20 inches ſquare; it 
is ſuppoſed there have been four, two of which, that 
ſupport the thickeſt end, are near eight feet high, the 
other not above three feet, being ſuppoſed to be ſet- 
tled in the ground, ſo that the ſtone lies floping, like 
the roof of a barn. There is another of theſe to be 
ſeen in the ifle of Angleſea; the flat ſtone is much 
larger and thicker than this; but we did not go to ſee 
it. There are alfo two circles of ſtones in that iſland, 
ſuch as Stone-henge, but larger. 
This is a particular kind of monument, and there- 
fore I took notice of it; but the others are generally 
ſingle ſtones of vaſt magnitude, ſet up on one end, 
 column-wife, which, being fo very large, are likely 
to remain to the end of time : but are generally with- 


intimate for whom, or for what, they were placed. 
Theſe mountains are indeed fo like the Alps, that, 
except the language of the people, one could hardly 
avoid thinking he is paſſing from Grenoble to Suſa, 
or rather through the country of the Griſons. The 
lakes alſo, which are ſo numerous here, make the 


country-people tell of thoſe lakes much unlike the 
ſtories which we meet with among the Switzers, of 
the famous lakes in their country. Mr. Camden's 
continuator tells us of 50 or 60 lakes in Caernaryon- 
ſhire only. We did not count them; bur I believe 
if we had, we thould have found them to be more, 
rather than leſs. | 8 
Here we meet with the char-fiſh, the ſame kind 
which we ſaw in Lancaſhire, and alſo in the lakes of 
Switzerland, and no-where elſe, that I have heard 
of, in Europe. The Welſh call it the Red Belley. 
In a large lake in this county, called by the in- 
habitants Lhyn Tegid, there is a fiſh taken called 
Gwiniad, or freſh-water whiting, which is not found 
1 


out any inſcription, or regular ſhape, or any mark to 


fiimilitude the greater: nor are the fables which the 
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in any other water in Britain, but is alſo common in 


the lake of Geneya, and ſome others in Switzerland. 
This fith greatly reſembles a whiting in its outward 
appearance, but the inſide is more like an herring. 
The river Dee, which riſes above this lake, runs 
through it; yet, it is very remarkable, none of theſe 
fith are ever found in the river; and, on the contrary, 
neither trout nor falmon are ever ſeen in this lake; 
yet the river on both files abounds with them. 
From Caernarvonſhire, we croffed over the Menat, 


into the iſland of Angleſea: it is called the rrver Me- 
nai, though in fact jt is an arm of the ſea, ſeparating 


Angleſea from Caernarvonthire. In the- narroweit 
part, it is about the ſame breadth as the T hames at 
Veſtminſter bridge. The principal town in the iſland 


is Beaumaris, which ſends one member to parlia- 
ment: a fine green lawn before the town, from whence 


we have a charming proſpect of the Caernarvon- 
ſhire mountains, with a haven of the ſea, renders 
this place delightful. The town is in a declining 
condition. - Before Leverpool became fo great a mart, 
this place carried on a conſiderable trade, which it 
has now entirely loſt. It confiſts of two or three good 


85 ſtreets, better built than moſt of the Welſh towns. 
The caftle is not to be compared to thoſe of Caernar- 


von and Conway for beauty, though perhaps not in- 
ferior in point of ſtrength. 

Baron- hill, the ſeat of the late Lord Bulkeley, is 
ſituated on an eminence, about half a mile diftant 
from the town. It commands an extenſive and very 
beautiful proſpect. The houſe is not to be admired; 
but I prefer the fituation to any I have ſeen in 


Wales. 


From Beaumaris, we travelled through the whole 
extent of the country, till we came to Holy-Head, 
which ſtands on a promontory, in the remoteſt cor- 
ner of the iſland. This little town is a fea-port, 
where the Dublin packets are ſtationed : it is a place 
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- conſiderable reſort, populous, and in a flouriſh-- | 
ng ſtate. 5 
e had a very unpleaſing journey from Beaumaris 
to this place. The roads were exceeding deep; our 
horſes funk into the clay, ſo that it was with the 
_ utmoſt difficulty we travelled. During the whole 
day's journey, we ſcarce ſaw a tree, or a gentlemans 
feat. The face of the country affords a diſagreea- | 
ble and melancholy proſpect, though the land is faid *' 
to be rich and fertile. Ee, 5 
Curioſity induced me to view the ſeat of the an- 
cient Britiſh Princes, Aberfrew; but my expectati- 
ons were ſad]y.diſappointed. It ĩs a little country 
village, without any remains of-grandeur, or monu- 
ments of antiquity, that I could diſcern. 
From Abertrew we croſſed the ſands, and came to 


2 corporation town called Newborough. This place | 


had a right of returning a member to parliamenr,. 
which they loſt ſome years fince : it feems to be a 
very poor place. 8 WY” o 
The laſt place we-viſited in the iſland of Angleſea, 
was the ſeat of Sir Nicholas Baply : it is built in the 
Gothic ſtile, with great elegance and taſte; its fitua- 
tion on the banks of the Menai, with a proſpect of 
the mountains at a diſtance, renders it the admiratĩ - 


on of all who fee it. The ſacred monuments of | 


druidical antiquity, furrounded with the thick em 
bowering ſhades of venerable oaks, render this place 
the ſeat.of contemplation; | | 

We then eroſſed the Menai, and came to Bangor, 
at the place where King Edward I. intended to have 
built a great ſtone-bridge : but though the King was 
very politive in his deſign for a great while, yet he 
was prevailed with-at laſt to decline it; poffibly on 
account of the expence. "4 | 

Bangor is a town noted for its antiquity. It is a 
Biſhop s fee, but has an old, mean-looking, and al- 
moſt deſpicable, cathedral church. — 

| 18 
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This church boaſts of being one of the moſt anci- 


ent in Britain, the people ſay, the moſt ancient; and 


that St. Daniel (to whom it was dedicated) was firſt 
Bithop here, in the year 512. They allow that the 
pagans, perhaps of Angleſea, ruined the church, and 
poſſeſſed the brihoprick after it was built, for above 


| 100 years; nor is there any account of it from the 


year 512 to 1009. Alter this, the bifſhoprick was a- 


gain ruined by one of its own Biſhops, whoſe name 


was Bulkeley : he, as the Monaſticon ſays, not only 
ſold the revenues, but even the very bells; for which 
facrilege, it is taid, he was ftruck blind.” 

It is certainly at preſent no rich bithoprick; yet the 


_ Biſhops are generally allowed to hold ſome other 


good benefice in commendam; and are generally tran- - 

ted from hence to a more profitable tee -- 
From Bangor we went north (keeping the fea on - 
our:Jeft-hand) to Conway, or Aber- Conway. Con- 


way caftle was built by Edward I. and is the admi- 


ration of all that ſee it: for ſituation, elegance, 
ſtrength, and grandeur, it is perhaps unrivalled, in 
Wales at leaft . it is fituated on a high rock above 
the fea, and moated on the land fide. There are ten 
round towers in the caſtle, and four turrets that are 
confiderably higher than the towers. The walls are 
battlemented, and are from twelve to fiſteen feet in 
breadth. Oa entering the caſtle, you are ſtruck with 
the view of a grand arched hall, with handſome 
niched windows: this hall is entire; it is 10s feet 
long, 30 high, and as many wide, and the roof 
1s ſupported by nine ſtone arches. The external 
part of the caſtle remains entire, except one tower, 
which has tumbled into the fea, by one part of the 
rock giving way. On one fide of the caſtle is a high 
hill, covered with a fine coppice of wood; on the 
other you have a proſpect over the river of ſome 


_ conſiderable ſais, which make a beautiful appear- 


ance. The whole town is ſurrounded by a wall; 
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and ſo.ſtrongly fortified was this place, that before- 


the invention of cannon, it muſt have been im- 


pregnable. 


The town of Llanrwſt is about twelve miles di- 
ſtant from Conway: the road to it leads through a 
beautiful little vale, environed by mountains that 
ſcale the heavens. This town contains nothing re- 
markable, except a bridge built by Inigo Jones; this 
place claims the honour of giving birth to him, and 


the elegant ſtructure of the bridge leaves us no room 


to doubt the maſterly hand of the architect. 

From Conway we paſſed over that ſtupendous 
rock called Penmaenmawr. The road paſſes along 
the fide of the mountain: both beneath and above 
the road there are horrid precipices, with fragments 
of rocks impending over So terrified traveller. Such 
roads appear tremendous to one who has been uſed. 
to travel a level country; but the inhabitants make 
nothing of riding on the very. brink of a precipice. 
After a thaw of ſnow, or a heavy fall of rain, the 


looſe rocks. ſometimes give way, and roll with con- 
vulſive ruin into the fea, carrying with them the 
wall built for the traveller's ſecurity : a conſiderable 


part of this wall was thrown down when we paſſed 

A new road has been mage an the fide I 
tain, with great art and ingenuity, which claims the 
gratitude and admiration of travellers. The public 


are indebted to Mr. Silveſter for this work of labour 
ang art, which perhaps equals any thing of the kind 


in Europe. EY | 
Purſuing our rar we arrived at Denbigh, the 

county town, which ſends one member to parlia- 

ment: it is ſituated upon a fine eminence, on which 


ariſe the turrets of a majeſtic caſtle; it is in ruins, 


but the very ruins are venerable: great part of th 
kall is ſtill ſtanding, which the _— 4" XSi 


miſtake for the ruins of a church: the remains af 
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me hall give the traveller an idea of the grandeur of 


the place. | 3 | 
The proſpect ſrom the caſtle is moſt enchanting; 
beneath, the vale of Clwyd diſplays her boſom, pro- 
_— gay to the admired. ſpeQator. The banks 
of the river Clwyd are decorated with ſeats, the 
towns of Rhythin and St. Aſaph, with the mountains 
riſing at a diſtance, form a moſt delightful view. 
From hence we made an excurſion to Rhythin, a 
neat and pleaſant town, ſituate on the banks of the 
river Blwyd, about five miles ſouth-eaſt of Denbigh. 


Here is a good corn-market on Mondays. The free- 


fchool is a handſome building, and was well endowed 
by Gabriel Goodman, Dean of Weſtminſter, born 
at Llanhychan near this town.. | | 


This town is more populous and opulent than 


Denbigh ; but in point of ſituation 1s far inferior. 
There are here the ruins of a caſtle, but fo much 
defaced by the hand of time; that nothing can be 


_ diſcerned to attract the notice of a traveller. This 
town bears ſomething in its countenance of its neigh- 


bourhood to England; but that which was moſt fur- 
prizing after ſuch a tireſome and fatiguing journey 


over the inhoſpitable mountains of Merioneth and 


Caernarvonſhire, was, that, deſcending now from the 
gills, we came into a moſt pleaſant, fruitful, popu- 

ous, and delicious vale, called The vale of Clwyd, 
from. the river of the ſame name, full of villages and 


tons, the fields ſhining with corn, juſt ready for 


the reapers, the meadows green and flowery, and a 
fine river, of a mild and gentle ſtream, running 
through it: nor is it a ſmall or caſual intermiſſion, for 


we had a proſpect of the country open before us for 


above 20 miles in length, and from five to ſeven miles 
in breadth, all ſmiling with the ſame kind of com- 
plexion; which made us think ourſelves in England 

again, by the agreeable change of climate. f 
In this pleaſant vale, turning north from Denbigh, 
we 
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we entered Flintſllire, the ſmalleſtof the twelve Welle. 


counties. Its northern fide is waſhed by the river. 


Dee, and the land riſes fuddenly from the ſhore in. | 
fine inequalities, clayey, and fruitful in corn and | 


graſs, for near four miles, to a mountainous tract 
that runs parallel to it for a conſiderable way. The 
lower part is divided by piQureſque dingles, which 


run from the mountains, and open to the ſea, 


filled with- oaks. The inferior- part abound with 
coal and freeſtone; the upper vith wiverals of lead 


and calamine, and immenſe ſtrata of limeftone and 
chert. The principal trade of the county is mining 
and ſmelting. | ; 


The northern part of the county is flat, and very 


rich in corn, ene wheat, which is generally 
ol. 


exported to Lever The thire, in moſt places, 


raiſes more than 1s ſufficient for the uſe of the in- 


habitants. It is extremel ulous, and in the 
mineral parts compoſed of a mixed people, whoſe 
fathers and grandfathers had reforted here for the 
fake of employ out of the Englith. mine counties, 


many of whole children, born of Welſh mothers, 


have quite loſt the language of their fathers. 
A lofty range of mountains rifes on the weſt, and 


form a bold frontier. This county is watered by. 


ſeveral ſmall rivers, ſuch as the Allen, the Terrigy 
and the Wheeler; part of its weſtern boundary by 
the Clwyd; and Maelwr, a disjointed part of the 
county, by the Deep, | 


The firſt town we came to was St. Afaph, a ſmall 
eĩty, with a very good cathedral church covered with 
tiles; but yet here is eſteemed a ſtately fabric. The 


eity is ilk built and poor, although the country is 


ſo rich and pleaſant all round it, and the biſhoprick. 


of good value. There are fome old monuments in 


this church, but none of any note; nor could we 


The 


read the Welſn inſcriptions. 


+ See Pennant's Tour in Wales. 
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The road to St. Wenefred's-well is remarkably 
ictureſque, along a little valley, bounded on one 
de by hanging woods, beneath which the ſtream 

hurries towards the ſea, unleſs where interrupted by 
the frequent manufa ctorĩes: its origin is diſcovered. 
at the foot of a ſteep hill, beneath the town of Ho-- 
lywell, to which it gave the name. The fpring boils 
with vaſt impetuoſity out of a rock, and is formed. 
into a beautiful polygonal. weil covered by a rich 
arch ſupported by pillars. The roof is moſt ex- 
quiſitely carved in ftone. Immedrately over the foun- 
tain is the legend of St. Wenefrede, on a pendant 
projection, with the arms of England at the bottom: 
numbers of fine ribs ſecure the arch, whoſe iater-- 
ſection are coupled with ſome fculpture. 

I bere are two different opinions about the origin 
of this ftream : one party make it miraculous, the 
other aſſert it to be owing to natural cauſes. The 
advocates for the firſt deliver their ridiculous tale 

In the ſeventh century lived a virgin of the name 
of Wenefrede, who was put under the care of her 
uncle Bueno, who had aſſumed a monaſtie habit, and 


d erected a church here: a neighbouring Prince was 
JS ſtruck with her beauty, and at all events determined 
Sy to gratify his defires: He made known his paſſion 
y to the lady, who, affected with horror, attempted 
Ce dio eſcape. The wretch, enraged at the difappoint- 
ment, inftantly purſued her, drew out his ſabre, and 
I _ cut off her head. He inſtantly received the reward 
3 of his crime; he fell down dead, and the carth open- 
3 ing, ſwallowed his impious corpſe. 
s = fevered head took its way down the hill, and 


k. ſtopped near the church. The valley, which from 
J ts uncommon drynefs was heretofore called Sych- 
> nant, now loſt its name. A ſpring of uncommon 
ze burſt from the place where the head reſted. Fhe 
moſs on its ſides diffuſed a fragrant ſmell; 1 

| oed 
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ſpotted the ſtones, which, like the flowers of Adonis, 
annually commemorate the fact, by aſſuming a co- 
lour unknown to them before“. 

St. Bueno took up the head, carried it to the corpſe, 
and, offering up his devotions, joined it nicely to 


the body, which inſtantly reunited. The place was 


viſible only by a ſlender white line encircling her 


neck, in memory of a mirable, which ſurpaſſed far 
that worked by St. Dionyſius, who marched in tri- 


umph after decapitation, with his head in his hands, 
from Mont matre to St. Denuis's+, or that of Sr. 
Adelbertus, who, in like circumſtances, ſwam acroſs 
the Viſtula. St. Wenefrede ſurvived her decollation 
fifteen years. 1 „ 
She died at Gwytheria in Denbighſhire, where her 
bones reſted till the reign of King Stephen, when, 
after divine admonition, they. were ſurrendered to 
the abbey of St. Peter and St. Paul at Shrewſbury, 
The memory of the two great events, that of her 
firſt death is celebrated on the 22d of June, that of 
her tranſlation on the 3d of November. | 
A bell belonging to the church was alſo chriſtened 
in honour of her. I cannot learn the names of the 
oſſips, who, as uſual, were undoubtedly rich per- 
ons. On the ceremony, they all laid hold of the 
rope, beſtowed a name on the bell, and the prieſt 
ſprinkled it with holy water, in the name, of the Fa- 
x 2g Ke. &cft. He then clothed it with a fine 
garment; after this the goſſips gave a grand feaſt, 
and made great preſents, which the prieft. recived 
in behalf of the bell. Thus bleſſed, it was en- 
dowed with great powers, allayed, on being rung, 


all ſtorms, diverted the thunder- bolt, and drove away 
evil ſpirits. 3 | 


+ After her death, her ſanctity (ſays her hiſto- 
=”, TR" 

® SeePennant's Tour in Wales; alſo the Life of St, Wenefrede- 

+ Hiſtoire de I Abbaye de St. Denys, 76, | 

1 Stavely's Hiſt, of Churches, 130, 
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here experienced the good effects that thus reſult from 


are to be ſeen in the water in deep devotion up to 


tons of water in a minute. It never freezes, or 
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rian) was proved by numberleſs miracles. The wa- 
ters are almoſt as ſanative as thoſe of the pool of 
Betheſda : all infirmities incident to the human body 
met with relief ; the votive crutches, the barrows, 
and other proofs of cures, to this moment remain as 
evidences pendent over the well.” The Saint is 
equally propitious to Proteſtants and Catholics ; for 
among the offerings are to be found theſe grateful 
teſtimonies from the patients of each religion. The 
waters are indiſputably endowed with every good 
quality attendant on cold baths, and multitudes have 


natural qualities. 

The reſort of pilgrims of late years to theſe Fon- 
tanalia has conſiderably decreaſed; the greateſt num- 
ber are from Lancaſhire. In the fammer, ftill a few 


their chins for hours, ſending up their prayers, or 
performing a number of evolutions round the poly- 
gonal well, or threading the arch between well and 
well a preſcribed number of times. Few people of 
rank at preſent honour the fountain with their pre- 
ſence. A crowned head in the laſt age dignified the 
place with a viſit. The Prince who loſt three king- 
doms for a maſs, paid his reſpects, on Auguſt 29, 
1686, to our Saint, and received as a reward a pre- 
ſent of the very ſhift in which his great grand-mo- 
ther Mary Stuart loſt her head“. | 

'The ſpring is certainly one of the fineſt in theſe 
kingdoms; and, by the two different trials and cal- 
culations lately made for the information of Mr. 
Pennant, is found to fling out about twenty-one 


ſcarcely varies in the quantity of water, in droughts 
or after the greateſt rains. After a violent fall of 
wet, it becomes diſcoloured by a wheyey tinge. The 
ſtream formed by this fountain runs with a rapid 
courſe 

* The late Dr. Cooper of Cheſter's MS$, 
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1117 courſe to the ſea, which it reaches in little more than 
/. a mile's diſtance: the ĩinduſtry of this century has 
Nin made its waters of much commercial utility. The 
—— works on It at this time are battering mills 
for copper, a wire mill, coarſe paper mill ſnuff mill, 
a foundery for braſs, and at this time a cotton ma- 
nufactory is eſtabliſhing, the ſucceſs of which will 
be of 4 advantage to the neighbourhood. 
The town of Holywell was very inconſiderable till 
the beginning of this century; the houſes few, and 
thoſe for the moſt part tharched, the ſtreets unpaved, 
and the place deſtitute of a market; but the town 
now contains upwards of 2000 inhabitants: it has 
a weekly market, and a grant for three fairs, but 
theſe never could be eftabliſhed. 
The ſituation of the town is pleaſant and healthy. 
On the back is a lofty hill, at times extremely pro- 
ductive of lead ore. Towards the ſea is a pretty 
valley, bounded by woods: the end finiſhes on one 
ſide with the venerable abbey. | 
Several cathfolic prieſts attend here under various 
diſguiſes, but nobody takes notice of them, as to 
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the Roman-catholics themſelves; but in private they 
have their proper oratories in certain places, whi- 
ther the votaries reſort; and good manners have 
prevailed ſo far, that no Proteitant, let him know 
what he will, takes notice of it, or inquires whither 
one goes, or has been gone“. 

This toleration has been cenſured by ſome Proteſtants;. 
but ſurely with great impropriety. Should the Romaniſts 
drive our clergy from Aix or the Spa, weſhould certainly think, 
that they. deſerved to loſe ſuchſalubrious ſtreams, which ought 


infirmities, and therefore very properly allowed by all the par- 
ties to be neutral and undiſturbed, even while the horrors of 
war rage all around, The Roman Catholics, indeed, are nu- 
merous in this part of Wales, which is the leaſt. enlightened 
of any in the principality; but the Romiſn perſuaſion is now. 
every day giving ground to that of Methodiſm. | 


* 


their religion, though they are well known, no not 


to be conſidered as places made for the common relief of our 
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imagery ; but far from fine: the work is mean, the 


The church is large; but they muſt be much miſ- 
ſor it falls ſhort in that reſpeQ, even of thoſe 


ſent to 


ments of war; but altered for thoſe of offence, inſtead of 
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The principal towns in Flintſhire, are, 1. Flint, 
the ſhire-town, but ſo ſmall, that it has not a market, 
It ſtands on the Æſtuary of the Dee, and has a ſmall 
harbour, and is governed by a mayor, &c. 2. St. 
Aſaph, before-mentioned. 3. Caerwys, the chief 
market-town of the county. Z 

From hence we paſſed by Flint-Caſtle, a known- 
23 but of no conſequence now; and directly to 

rexham +,deemed the largeſt town inNorth-W ales, 
having heard much of a fine church there; but we 
were greatly diſappointed. There is indeed a very 
large tower or fteeple, as ſome call it, adorned with 


ſtatues without any fancy or ſpirit ; and as the ſtone 
is of a reddiſh, crumbling kind, like the cathedral at 
Cheſter, Time has made it look groſs and rough. 

T here are a great many ancient monuments 1n this 
church, and in the ehurch-yard allo, but none of 
note; and almoſt all the inſcriptions are in Welſh. 


taken, who tell us it is one of the fineſt in Britain ; 


churches which are as old as itſelf. 
This town is large, well built, and populous ; and 
beſides the church, there are two large meeting-- 
houſes, in one of which they preach in Welſh, one 
part of the day, and in Engliſh the other; which is 
the caſe in Caermarthen, and ſome other plae-s in 
Wales. Here is a great market for cherſe lens 
and for flannel, which the factors buy vp of the poor 
Welſh people, who manufacture it, 2 thence it is 
7 — z and is a eonſiderable manufacture 

| through 
+ The pariſh is now noted for a manufactory of inſtru- 


defence. Near this place is a foundery for cannon, under the 
direction of Mr. Wilkinſon, who ſupplies many parts of 
Europe with this © ratio ultima regum ;* and in the late war 
between the Ruſſians and Turks, furniſhed both parties with 
this ſpecies of logic, Pennant's Tour in Wales, p. 292. 
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through all this part of the country, by which the 

poor are profitably employee. | 
From Wrexham we made an excurſion to Gres- 

ford, and on our road calted at Acton, the ſeat of 


property of the Jefferies, a race that, after running 
from an uncontaminated ftock, had the diſgrace of 
roducing in the laſt century George Fefferies, 


in his profeſſion, but of a heart ſubſervient to the 
worſt of actions. | 


is ſituated on the brow of a lofty eminence, over a 
beautiful little valley, whoſe end opens into the vaſt 
expanſe of the vale royal of Cheſhire, and exhibits 
a view of uncommon elegance.  _ 


over the plain, and affords an almoſt boundleſs view 


foſſes, cut acroſs the narrow ifthmus that connects 
it to the higher parts of the pariſh. On two ſides 
it is inacceflible, by reaſon of the ſteepneſs of the 
declivity ; and on the ſouth, which fronts Cheſhire, 
and is of eaſier aſcent, had been protected by two 
or three other ditches, now almoſt levelled by the 

plough. In one corner of this poſt is a vaſt explo- 


| ſtation, an outgvard to the country againſt invaders, 
which made an artificial elevation quite neceſſary, 
in order to obſerve the motions of an enemy. 


Me could not omit ſeeing the once famous 

Bangor, which Malmſbury contounds with the epi- 
ſcopal Bangor; and were pleaſed to ſee there a dae 
ſtone bridge over the Dee. This was once a city, 
and the monaſtery was ſo famous, that in the time of 
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Ellis Yonge, Eſq. This place was formerly the 


hancellor of England, a man of firſt rate abilities 


| Gresford lies about two miles farther. The church 


At the extremity of the lofty ſlope that impends 


io the north and north-eaſt, is a peninſulated field, 
called the Rofts, which formed, in old times, a 
Britiſh poſt. It is defended by three ſtrong dikes and 


ratory mount: this ſeems to have been an important 
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the Britiſh Kings it was ſaid to contain 2400 monks, 
who in their turns (wiz. 100 each hour of the 24) 
reading prayer and ſinging pſalms continually, divine 
ſervice was performed day and night without inter- 
miſſion. But now not ſo much as the ruins are to 
be ſeen ; and as all the people in the little village, 
that takes place of it, ſpoke Welſh, we could find 
nobody that could give us any intelligence. So 
effectually had time eraſed the very foundations of 
the place. | I: DO | 
his is fail to be the birth-place of Pelagius, who 
from hence began to broach his heretical opinions, 
which afterwards ſo terribly overſpread the church. 
The parith is about four miles in length, and about 
the ſame in breadth. The face of the country is 
generally level, and the foil in ſome parts a deep 
clay, and in others dry and fandy. The produce 
wheat, barley, oats, peas, and beans, and conſider- 
able quantities of cheeſe are made there. Coal and 
turf are the chief fuel, and the latter is dug up in 
conſiderable quantities. The chief commons in the 
pariſh are the Fenns, and Stimney-heath, theRource, 
and Tallum green. The principal waters are Han- 
mer and Llanbeddnith Meres, the former of which is 
well ſtocked with eels, pike, pearch, dace ; and the 
country affords great diverſion to the inhabitants in 
hares and partridges. The church ſtands in the 
hundred of Maytor, and the dioceſe of Chefter, and 
is dedicated to St. Chad, Biſhop of Litchfield, having 
a clock and four bells. | 
Before | have entirely done with the principality, 
p* me leave to obſerve briefly a few things with re- 
ation to this journey, and the gentlemen of Wales. 
Though this journey, and eſpecially over ſuch 
monſtrous hills and precipices, as thoſe in Merioneth 
and ſome other ſhires, was a little heavy to us, yet 
were we well ſupported through it ; for we general- 


ly 
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ly found their proviſions very good and cheap, and 


pretty good accommodations in the inns. 

The Welih gentlemen are hoſpitable; and the 
people in general obliging and converſable, efpeci- 
ally to ftrangers. When we let them know we 
travelled merely in curioſity to view the country, 
their civility was heightened to ſuch a degree, that 


nothing could be more friendly; and they were 


willing to tell us every thing that belonged te their 

country, and to ſhew us all that we deſired to fee. 
They value themſelves much upon their ancient 

heroes, as CaraQacus, Owen ap Tudor, Prince 


Lewellin ; and particularly upon the antiquity of 
their families 3 and laugh at a E ree that cannot 
+ 


be traced higher than William muſt be own- 
ed, that the gentlemen of Wales juſtly claim a very 
ancient deſcent, and have preſerved their families 
entire for many ages. They receive you well into 
their houſes, treat you handſomely, are very gener- 
ous; and, indeed, nothing is wanting within doors; 

and, what is more, they have generally very good 


eſtates to their hoſpitality ; but they are 
very 1 affronts, and ſoon provoked to anger, 


which is ſeldom allayed without ſatisſaction; and 
then they become as Now reconciled again. 


+ This foible is-xqually: prevalent in Germany, It is not 
uncommon to hear a gentleman there conſider the French 
King hardly as a gentleman, in point of anceſtry, | 


\ 
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LETTER Wl 
Containing a deſcription of part of CHESHIRE, 


SHROPSHIRE, STAFFORDSHIRE, Wankwick- 
SHIRE, NORTHAMPTONSHIRE, Nor TIN SG:“ 
 MAMSHIRE, and LIICESTEARSHIRAI. | 


I Continued at Cheſter for ſome time, except that 


I made two or three excurſions into the neighbour- 
ing country, and particularly into that part of Shrop- 


ſhire which I had not viewed as I went; as alſo into 


the north, and north-weſt parts of Cheſhire. But I 
ſhould firſt acquaint you, that Malpas, through which 
I came from Wales, is ſituate on an high hill, and 


-was formerly ſtrengthened by a caftle, which is now 
in ruins. The church is a ſtately building, and 


ſtands on the moſt eminent part of the town: it has 


conſiſts of three ſtreets, and is well paved; has a 
good market, a grammar-ſchool, and an hoſpital. 
The firſt trip J made, was into the Ceftrica Cher- 


ſoneſus, as I think we _ properly call it: it is 


bounded by the two great friths, or arms of the ſea, 
the one called the mouth of the Dee, and the other 


of the two rivers Merſey and Weaver, which form 


ĩt into a peninſula. It is about 16 miles long, 6 or 


7 over, and has not one market-town in it, — 4 
1 


is excecding rich and fertile ; occaſioned po 
by the neighbourhood of two ſuch great towns as 
Chefter and Leverpool. St 
_ Going downfrom Cheſter, by the Rhoodee, as they 
call it, that is, the marſhes of the river Dee, and 
coaſting the river after it is grown broader than the 
marſhes, the firſt place of any note which we come 
to is Neſton; from hence the veſſels go ogy to 
| Highlake, 


two rectors, who do duty alternately. The town 
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doubt, is a fine old city ; and from its communica- 


by a new navigable cut; which, however, they were 
not allowed to join to the main canal. 


a  CWHESHI1KE 


Highlake, where they ride ſafe in their way, as the 
ſhips from London lie in the Downs, till the wind | 


preſents for their reſpective voyages. | 

The river Dee, after a courſe of between 50 and 
60 miles, falls into St. George's channel, 16 miles 
below the city of Cheſter. 
is 16 miles broad; and would afford Cheſter a noted 
port, if it was not for the bar at the entrance, which 


renders it difficult: Cheſter, however, beyond all 


tion with a very fertile country behind it, and its in- 
tercourſe with Ireland and Wales, maintains a very 
conſiderable trade; which is lately much promoted 


Chefter was a 2 of the Romans ; and many 
antiquities have heen found in it; nay, it is evident 
from the inſcription of ſeveral altars and coins found 
in and about this city, that the Legio XX. called 
Victrix, was here quartered. The walls are the only 


entire ſpecimen of ancient fortification now in Great 


Britain : they are a mile and three quarters, and a 
hundred and one yards in circumference, affording a 
delightfulwalk round,and faid to be built by thenoble 
Mercian lady Edelfleda, in the year 908. It has eight 
churches, (viz. St. John's, built — 1 100 years ſince; 
St. Michael's, St. Bridget's, St. Olave's, St. Mary's, 
St. Martin's, Trinity, and St. Peter's. Alſo a pariſh 
church in the ſouth-croſs of the cathedral, viz. St. 
Oſwald's, and the chapel of St. John, in the blue-boys 
hoſpital) beſides the cathedral, dedicated to St. Wer- 
burg, which is a pile venerable for antiquity, be- 


ing repaired about 10 years fince, is very handſome 


and neat. 'There are thadows of many pictures on 


the wall, but defaced. At the weſt-end, in niches, 
are ſome images of the Earls. palatine of Cheſter. 


The adjoming abbey is quite ruined. The exchange 
is a neat building, ſupported by columns 1 3 feet high, 
; | of 


his river at its mouth 
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of one ſtone each. Over it is the city-hall, a well 
contrived court of judicature. The caſtle was for- 
merly the palace, where the Earls aſſembled their 

liaments, and enacted laws independent of the 
It has always a garrifon kept in it. The piazzas, 
or Rows, as they call them, do not, in my opinion, 
add any thing to the beauty of this city; but, on the 
contrary, ſerve to make it look both old and indi- 


ferent. Theſe Rows are certain long galleries, up 


one pair of ſtairs, which run along the fide of the 
ſtreeis, before all the houſes, though joined to them; 
and, as 1s pretended, they are to keep the people dry 
in walking along. This they do indeed effectually; 
but then they ns. away all the view of the houſes 
from the ſtreet ; nor can a ſtranger, in his riding 
through Cheſter, ſee any ſhops in the city: beſides, 
they make the ſhops themſelves dark ; and the way 
in them is dark, dirty, and uneven. Cheſter ſends 


two members to parliament, and is governed by a 
mayor, recorder, 24 aldermen, two ſheriffs, 40 com- 


mon- councilmen, &c. and the corporation have 
power of life and death. It is faid now to contain 


20,000 inhabitants, who are polite and agreeable: | 
and is the great mart of North-W ales, from whence 


it is chiefly ſupplied with proviſions and ſervants. 
The market is kept on Wedneſday and Saturday. 
Here are alſo three fairs; the lait Thurſday in 
February for cattle ; July 5, and October 10, for 


cattle,cloth, hard-ware, hops, and Mancheſter goods. 


The beſt ornament of the city is, that the ſtreets 
are. broad and good, and run through it in ſtrait lines, 
croſſing in the middle of it, as at Chicheſter. From the 
walls you may. ſee the circumjacent country, and 
particularly on the fide of the Rhoodee, which is a 
nine large low green, on the bank of the Dee, where 


the horſe races are run, which in winter is often un- 


der water by the inundations of the river. Beyond 
Vor. II. the 


ngs of England, determining all cauſes themſelves. 
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the Rhoodee may be ſeen from the walls of Cheſter 
the county of Flint, and its caſtle, with ſome other 
caſtles, and the mountains of Wales. 5 
The caſtle is a good firm building, and ſtrong, 
though not fortified with many outworks. [It is ſaid 
this caſtle was built, or at leaſt repaired, by Hugh 
Lupus, the famous Earl of Cheſter, nephew to Wil- 
liam I. as was alſo the church; the body of whom 
was, in the year 1523 diſcovered, as is ſuppoſed, in 
an old ruinous building, called, The Chapter-houſe. 
It was firſt wrapped in leather, and then incloſed 
in a ſtone coffin. The ſkull and all the bones were 
very freih, and in their proper poſition ; and, what is 
more remarkable, the ſtring which tied the ankles to- 
| gether was whole and entire, although it was then 
upwards of 650 years ſince the-interment. The caſtle 
has a governor, lieutenant-governor, a maſter-gun- 
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conquered all this part of Britain, and was rowed up 
the Dee, in his royal barge, by ſeven, or, as ſome 
ſay, eight Kings, bimſelf ſteering the helm, founded 
the great church, which Lupus finiſhed and endowed. 
ere is a noble ſtone bridge over the Dee, very 
high and ſtromꝑ built; and it is needful it ſhould be 
ſo; for the Dee is a moſt furious ſtream at ſome 
ſeaſons, and brings a vaſt weight of water with it 

from the mountains of Wales. 
- Cheſter has long given title of Earl to the Princes 

« of Wales. | 

This county, though ſo remote from London, is 
one of thoſe which contributes much to its ſupport, 
as well as to that of ſeveral other parts of Eng _ 
Y 


„ ner, ſtore-keeper, and furbiſher of ſmall arms. There 
„ is a ſtately hall adorned with pictures, where the 

0 palatine courts and aſſizes are held. There are alſo 

i | - offices for records, and a priſon for-the county. | 
| $44 | Cheſter is but a modern biſhoprick,-being-{o made 
1978 in the year 541, when King Henry VIII. divided it 
WH from Litchfield. They tell us, that KingEdgar,who 
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_ ; by its excelient cheeſe. I am told, from very good 
— authority, the city of London alone takes off 1 4000 

| tons every year ; beſides yaſt quantities which are 
7.5: bent toBriſtol and York, and alſo to Scotland, Ireland, 


WEL and the Indies. Great quantities of this fort of 


No thick cheeſe are made in ſuch parts of Shropſhire, 
25 Staffordſhire, and Lancaſhire, as border upon Chethire. 

_ "The ſoil is extraordinarily good, and the graſs 

wt has a peculiar richneſs in it, which diſpoſes the kine 


If to give « great quantity of very ſweet and good 
oſed milk ; this Niles the value of the lands. 


2 While we were ſtationed, as I may fay, at Cheſter, 
* I made a trip to ſeveral places round it; and parti- 
2 -cularly to Eaton-hall, the fine ſeat of Lord Groſve- 
hen nor, and the ſpacious foreſt of Delamere. They ſay 
tle here was formerly an old city, now called the 
__ Chamber on the Foreſt, probably ſome fort or camp 
vere BY. to ſecure the road. From hence is ſo fine a proſpect 
* of the Welſh mountains, that I never before beheld 


ſuch a noble ſcene of nature. | 
There was lately a very fair proſpect of adding 
«3 much to the trade of this city by an inland navigati- 
d it on, which was begun with great ſpirit a few years ago. 


— Tt was to run through the county beneath Breſfon 
9 "caſtle, and to terminate near Middlewich. Another 
ogg branch was to extend to Namptwich. One mouth 
ded opens into the Dee, below the water-tower. A fine 
ved. baſon is formed, into which the boats are to deſcend, 
"ery by means of five ſucceſſive locks, beneath the north- 
d be ern walls of the city, cut in the live rock. A few 
_— miles of this defign are completed; but, by an un- 
h it happy miicalculation of expence, and by unſoreſeen 
difficulties ariſing in the execution, ſuch enormous 
* charges were incurred, as to put a ſtop for the 
: ſent to all proceedings. The other branch, which 
* was to extend towards Middlewich, was to end with- 
ort, in a limited diſtance from the great canal between the 
= Trent and the Merſey navigation. The great objects 
2 ere 
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were the falt and cheeſe trade, and coal for the ſup- 
ply of the interior parts of Cheſhire, from the vaſt 
collieries in Staffordſhire. A ſhare alſo in the ex- 
portation of hard-ware, earthen-ware, and all the 
internal part of the kingdom within its reach, might 
| have been reaſonably expected. | | 
The idea of a canal along the dead flat between 
Cheſter and Ince has been 25 ſince conceived, by 


perſons very converſant in the nature of the trade of 


this city. One mouth might have opened into the 
11yer Dee, in the place of the preſent ; another near 
| Ince, which would create a ready intercourſe with 
Liverpool, the Weaver, and the ſalt- works, and great 
dairies on that river; with Warrington, and with 
the flouriſhing town of Mancheſter, and a numerous 


ſet of places within reach of the Merſey, and of the 


canal belonging to that uſeſul peer, the Duke of 
Bridgewater, to which the greateſt of our inland na- 


vigations is connected. This little cut the city 


might, and ſtill may, enjoy unenvied, unrivalled; 
2 what is a material conſideration, the diftance is 
trifling , the expences ſmall, and the profits to the 
undertakers great. | Pr. | 
PFrodſham was formerly noted for its caffle, the ſeat 
.of the family of the Savages, which however is but 
a mean market- town, conſiſting of one long ſtreet. 
The church ſtands on a lofty hill, called Frodſham- 
Hill, the higheſt in the county. Here is a ſtone 
bridge over —— Near this place is alſo the 
famous ſeat of Rock-Savage, built on the aſcent of 
an hill belonging to the | family, whereof the 
_ laſt was the 2 Earl Rivers. 8 


From Cheſter we kept directly on eaſt to Middle- 
wich, a market-town, governed by a mayor, &c. 
with a ſpacious church, but chiefly noted for making 
falt, where are two excellent brine-ſeeths. _— 

is 


Oaly ſeven miles, according to Burdet's map, 
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dis town is Boſtock, the ſeat of Edward Tomkinſon, 
3 Eſq; 


There is a college on the ſouth fide of the church, 
founded by Thomas Savage, og: ts York : 
Alfo an oratory founded by the Leighs of Lime,. 
and a free-ſchool. > 8 5 

We followed the Weaver directly north to North- 


vich, alſo famous for brine-ſprings, and where I ſaw 
FS the manner of making falt. Fhe brine-pit, or ſalt- 


ſpring, is near to the bank of the river; thence they 
pump up the water, which is by troughs conveyed 
into the pans, where it is evaporated by boiling. 
The falt, after its chryſtallizing, falls to the bottom, 
and they take it out by wooden ſcummers, and put it 
in frails, or wicker-baſkets, of a conic form, and fer 
it in a warm room behind the furnace, to drain and 
dry. The falt is very white. I did not enquire, 
whether they made uſe of ox's blood, as they do 
who make falt of ſea-water. The duty it brings 
is very conſiderable. 5 8 me 
Within theſe: 70 years, on the ſouth fide of the 
town, they diſcovered a great many mines of rock- 
falt, which they continually dig up, and fend in 


eat lumps to the maritime ports, where it is dif- 


lved by ſea-water, and made into eating ſalt. We 
were let down by a bucket 150 feet deep to the bot- 


dom of the ſalt-quarry, a moſt pleafant ſubterrane- 


ous proſpect, looking like a cathedral ſupported by 
rows of pillars, its roof of cryſtal, all of the fame 


rock, tranſparent and glittering from the numerous 
candles of the workmen, labouring with their ſteel 


pick-axes in digging it away. This rock-work ex- 
tends to ſeveral acres. BE of 


Ar Lawton they bore 60 yards deep for the falt- 


ſpring; at Haſſal 47; at Weelack 18; about Middle- 
wich leſs ; at Northwich it riſes to open day; which 
ſeems to intimate, that the falt-fpring runs between 
layers of the earth in an horizontal line, Upon 
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boring, it riſes with great impetuoſity, ſo that the 
workmen have ſcarce time to get out of the wells. 
This is all along the fide of a brook that comes from 
a remarkable hill called Mawcop, upon the edge of 
Staffordſhire ; ſo that the ground riſes above the 
true level in the mentioned proportion. Upon the 
Cheſhire fide of this hill, or mountain, ſtands the 


elegant ſeat of Richard Wilbraham Bootle, Elq; " 


now called Rhode-HaH ; and about two miles eaſt- 
ward, ſtands Lawton-Hall, which is a fine houſe 
| beſonging, to Robert Lawton, Eſq; 
Near thi 
the property of Thomas Lowndes, Eſq; to whom 
the 8 ave 7000. for his improvement of 
the brine-ſalt of this kingdom. At his death, he 
left this eſtate to ſupport the profeſſorſhip of aſtro- 
nomy at Cambridge. 7 ID 
Near Lawton are Thurlwood falt-works, the pro- 
rty of Edward Salmon and William Pendlington, 
Zſqrs, who married the co-heireſſes of Richard 
Lowndes, Eſq. Here the falt-rock is of unknown 
depth, and riſes within 60 yards of the ſurface of 
the earth. This falt-work ſupplies the faQories of 
Burſlam, Cobridge, and the adjacent counties ; and, 
by the inland navigation, bids fair to ſupply with 
rock the different ſalt manufactories of Europe. 
Northwich has a good church, with a fine roof, 
and ſemicircular choir; and alſo a charity-ſchool, 
for the education of boys. | 
From Northwich we travelled north-eafl, and 
came to Knutsford, a good town. It has a market 
and a ſeſſions-houſe, with a handſome church; and 
a filk-mill, built in imitation of thoſe at Stockport. 


Shag velygts are manufactured here, as is the beſt 


ſowing thread. 

We neꝛt came to Altringham, a market- town, go- 

verned by a mayor, of ancient inſtitution. Its church 

is a mile from the town, and near it is the noble — 
ca 


place is Overton, a good eſtate, once | 
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called Dunham Maſſey, belonging to the Earl of 
Stamford, in whoſe park are many ſtately trees, in 
which herons yearly build their neſts. Having viewed 
this fine eſtate, on which are about 100,000 timber 
trees, we rode to Cheadle, where is a rectory of about 
Fool. a year. Having here ſeen the water- engine ſor 
ſpinning cotton, we arrived at Stockport, which is 
tuate on the river Merſey, and is a very large and 

3 handſome town, occupying three hills, and the fame - 
number of valleys, which are ſo ſerpentine as to form 
many pleaſing proſpects of churches, pieces of water, 
&c. with the large f:|k-mills, belonging to the chief . 
tradeſmen of the place. Stockport is inhabited by a 
eat number of gentry, and. well filled with ware- 
— who carry on the check, mohair button, 
and hat manufaQories. It is here the raw filk is 
chiefly thrown and prepared. for the Spitalhelds wea- 
vers, by ſix engines, the buildings of which are of a 
prodigious bulk, one of them containing above 
45,000 movements, which fill the ſpacious rooms up- 
to the fifth ſtory; and are all put in motion by one 
wheel, which goes by water. The Bridgwater na- 
vigation begins here. 
| he old church is a venerable pile, built of red- 
rock, and within much beautified by ſome monu- 
ments of a rich and worthy family of the name of 
Wright. The rectory is a noble edifice, to which. 
are annexed tythes and glebe-land worth 1500l. per 
annum; the preſentation of which is in the gift of 
Sir George Warren, K. B. a deſcendant of the Earls 
of Surry. The preſent incumbent is the Rev. John 
Watſon, M. A. and F. A. S. Here is likewiſe a neat 
free grammar-ſchool, and a large market on Fridays, 
remarkable for the vaſt quanuties of cheeſe from 
hence bought up for exportation. The annual fairs. 
are on the 4th and 25th of March, the iſt of May, 
the 23d and 24th days of October, new ſtyle. In the 
| Q 4 market=. 
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market-place ſtands a conduit, from whence, by 


means of leaden pipes, the houſes are ſupplied with 


water, in the ſame manner as at London. 

At this place poverty is not much felt, except by 
thoſe who are idle; for all perſons capable of tying 
knots may find work in the filk mills, which em- 
ploy near 2000 perſons, and where children of fix 
years old are taught to earn one ſhilling per week, 


And receive more, as they grow capable of deſery- 


ing it. 


Within the pariſh of Stockport is another pariſh, | 
called St. Peter's, in which is a new church and par- 
ſonage-houſe, built and endowed by the late William 


Wright, Eſq; and now in the poſſeſſion of Henry 
Offley Wright, Eſq; whois patron thereof. The pre- 
ſent incumbent is the Rev. Thomas Bentham, M. A. 

In 1745, the bridge over the river Merſey was 
blown up, to delay the progreſs of the rebels; ſo 


that the King's forces, in purſuit of them, were 


obliged to ford it up to their middles; and the ſol- 

_ diers wives did the ſame. The bridge was rebuilt 

in 1746. 7 

From this town we proceeded ſouthwards, and af- 
ter riding two miles, came to Bullocks Smithey, a long 


village, filled with induftrious inhabitants, who are 


employed in various manufactures; and among them. 

one for ſpinning cotton, in which a fingle workman 
can manage ſixty ſpindles at once. We next paſſed 
Pointon Park, the moſt elegant ſeat of Sir George 


Warren, and came by Adlington-Hall, the refidence 


of Charles Legh, Eiq; whoſe eſtate extends about 


three miles, and has its ring-fence planted with firs. 


We made an excurſion to Mottram Saint Andrew, 
whoſe fertile produce remarkable good 
cheeſe; and on the higher ground ſtands the ſuperb 
and elegant ſeat of Hen Offiey * ns Eſq. We 
ſtopped at Preſtbury, ol 

large tythes belonging to Mr. Legh. In this pariſh 
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ſtands the town of Macclesfield, ſituate in the foreſt 
of the ſame name, a place of great antiquity. It is 
under the government of a mayor, and enjoys many 
particular privileges by virtue of the court and hber- 
ties of the foreſt. The old church has a _— ad- 
joining to it, in which are buried many of the family 
of the Earl Rivers. Several extenſive poſſeſſions are 
in this neighbourhood belonging to Earl Cholmonde- 
ley. Here 1s alſo a good free-ichool, with many mills 
for throwing filk and manufacturing cotton, and alfo 
a conſiderable manufacture of mohair buttons. Near 
this town ſtand ſmelting-houſes for meking copper 


ore, in the manner of thoſe at Warrington; and at a 


few miles diſtance Alderley-Hall, the feat of Sir John 
Stanley; Henbury, the fine houfe of Sir William Me- 
redith; Langley-Hall, the refidence of William Cow- 
es, Eſq; _ the upper and lower Beach, occupied by 
William Brookſbank and John Parker Mofley, Eſqrs. 
From hence we turned about, and came ſouth- 
weſt to Congleton, near the borders of Staffordſhire, 
where is a ſilk-mill in the manner of thoſe at Stock- 
port, being fix ftories high, and baving 150 large win- 
dows on one fide of it. Near this place are ſome mills 
for working copper-wire, which bring great profit to 
the proprietors. The middle of this town is watered 
by the little brook Howly; the eaft ſide by the Da- 
ning Schow; and the north by the Dan. It carries on 
a conſiderable trade, partly in gloves and mohair 
buttons; and though it is governed by a mayor and 
fix aldermen, yet it has only one chapel in it, and 


that entirely of wood, excepting the choir, and a lit- 
_ tle tower. It has a very plentiful market. 


After paſſing the Bollen, we ſee on every fide in 


the =P foreſt of Macclesfield the pits where they 


dig turf in ſquares, like bricks; and in theſe pits no- 
thing is more common than to ſee fir-trees buried 
from 10 to 20 feet deep, which the men who work 
here, dig up for various uſes. | 

25 I proceeded 
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F proceeded to the market-town of Sandbach, 
which is ſituated on a branch of the Weaver. It has 
a good church, and in the market-place ſtand two 
croſſes of ſtone, with the hiſtcry of Chriſt's paſſion 
W on en | 
. . Hence we rode to view the noble houſe, long in 

the poſſeſſion of the family of Carew; it is elegantly 
ornamented with various and extenſive plantations. 
We then paſſed on to Boſtock-Houfe, remarkable for 
its moat, and being long the reſidence of the 
 Lowndes's. Adjoining to it is Haſſal-Hall, the plea- 
_ ſing habitation of Edward Salmon, Eſq. We conti- 


nued our journey about five miles further, and came 


to Namptwich, a large town. The church is a no- 
dle edifice in the form of a crofs, with the ftee- 

ple rifing from the middle; but the maintainance of 
the miniſter is ſmall. The inhabitants carry on a 

good trade in woollen hoſe, ſhoes, and gloves. At 
the end of the town ſtand the ancient ſeat and gar- 
dens of Roger Wilbraham, Eſq; and at Dartford, 
which is a mile diſtant, is another fine old building, 
| having a hall which thews original grandeur, and 

now belongs to james Tomkinſon, Eſq. It bas two 
charity-ſchools, one for 40 boys, and another for 


30 girls, and a great weekly fair for corn and. 


Cattle. 


[ cannot leave this neighbourhood, without men- 


_ tioning Brereton-Hall, an ancient ſtructure, in the 
Gothic taſte, and the reſidence of Charles Holt, 
Eſq; proprietor of Bag-Mere, a large piece of water, 
famous far the largeneſs of the pike and pearch 
caught'in it. VI 

Ihus having made my circuit round the county, 
Iſhall go from hence ſouth to Whitchurch in Shcop- 
ſhire. But I muſt firſt note three things of Cheſhire: 
+. That there is no part of England where there are 
ſo many grand ſeats of gentlemen who are of an- 


cient 
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cient extraction. 2. That it is a county Palatine 65, 
and has been ſo for many ages; and its government 


is diſtin from any other, and very particular; it is 


adminiſtered by a chamberlain, a judge ſpecial, who 
is called Chief Juſtice of Cheſter, a yung judge, 
three ſerjeants at law, a ſheriff, an eſcieator, and 


.- proper and uſual ſubordinate officers; and the ju- 


riſdiction of all theſe offices is kept up and preſerved - 
very ſtrictly. 3. That there are many lakes in the 


county; amongſt the moſt diſtinguiſhed are, Comber- - 


meer, Roſtern- meer, Mere-meer, and Marbury- meer. 
A river, or at leaſt a rivulet, runs out of each of 


them; they are plentifully ſtored with excellent fiſh, 


and their banks ſupply the. richeſt paſture. Upon 
the whole, I cannot help thinking with the late Mr. 
Juftice White, that this county deſerves the title of . 
The Garden of England, on account of the number 
of rivers and — ro the quantities of coal, falt, 
flag clay, for making bricks, with iron and marble; 
and which contribute to make this county, whoſe 
fertile ſoil likewiſe produces rich graſs and plenty of - 
timber, truly delightful. Ws : 


The firſt town we came to in Shropſhire, called 
Whitchurch, is pleaſant, large, and populous, and 
has a very good church, in which is the monument 
of the great John Talbot, firſt Earl of Shrewſbury, 


who was called in his time the Engliſh AcuiLlLes, 


and who was ſo renowned in the wars in France, 
that no man in that kingdom dared to encounter aim 
ſingle handed. | | 
_ Whitchurch has a good market, and a great many 
gentry near it, whereof ſome are Roman Catholics. - 

hey tell us, that this town, when King Charles I. 


{I It once paid no taxes, as not being repreſented ; but it 
its own partiament, and aſſeſſed itfglf. | 
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removed his ſtandard from Nottingham to Shrewſbu- 


ry, raiſed a whole regiment for his ſervice. En, 
From hence we turned ſouth, and paſſing by Wem, 
the title given by King James II. to his wicked lord 
chancellor Fefferies +, thence we came to Elleſmere, 
which gives title of Baron to the Duke of Bridg- 
The country, for the greateſt part of the way to 
_ Flleſmere, is flat, dirty, and unpleaſing. On the ap- 
proach to the town it becomes more agreeable, and' 
about it breaks into moſt beautiful riſings, fertile, and 
finely wooded. The bottoms are indeed deſtitute of 
rivers, but frequently filled with little lakes, called 
here Meres, elegantly (bordered by the cultivated 
_ hills. It is ſingular, that none of them are the parents 


of ſtreams; their increaſe from rain and 


their loſs by exhalations, keep ſuch equal pace. 


Elleſmere is a town fituated on a lake of 101 acres 


in dimenſions, and whoſe greateſt depth is 26 yards. 

It is well ſtocked with fiſh. The environs have two 
advantages ſuperior to other lakes: a good town bor- 
ders on one ſide; the fine park of Ockle, or Ottley, is a 


great ornament to another. This is the ancient ſeat 


of the Kynaſtons. The houſe a s to be very old, 
and ſtands low; but the aud 1, very — one, 
having the greateſt quantity of the fineſt elm- trees. 
perhaps to be ſeen in any part of England. Elleſmere 
water is the property of the Duke of Bridgwater. 
The town is of Saxon origin, and takes its name 


from the water, which was called Aelſmere, or the 


greateſt mere, being the chief in this part of the coun- 
ty. The place has little to boaſt of, except its ſitua- 
tion. The principal trade is that of malt, the barley. 
of the neighbourhood being remarkably: good. 
Prom Elleſmere we continued our journey to Of- 


weltry. From an eminence, called the Perihy, we | 


2 had. 


F Stiled alſo Flint. See Cranger's Biog, Hiſt. 
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kad a moſt extenſive view ofthe flat part of the coun- 
ty, bounded by the hills of Denbighſhire, Montgo- 


merythire, and Shropihire. Amidſt them appear the 


vaſt gaps, through which the Severn and the Dee 
ruth upon the plains out of their confinement. This 
tract is intermixed with woods, fertile lands, and 
moors of great extent. | 


After a ride of two or three miles along the flat, 


we reached Halfton, the ſeat of John Myton, Eſq; 


The houſe is ſituated on an elevated plot of ground, 
which riſes out of an extenſive flat, great part of 
which was ſubje@ to frequent floods: an inconve- 
nience which has fince been removed by the preſent 
owner, at the expence of much trouble and money, 
in draining conſiderable tracts of low ground, where- 
by the neighbourhood is rendered more healthy and 

eaſant. This flat, being well dotted with trees, 
oreſhortens the proſpect, till it is bounded by the 
magnificent ſcenery of the ſurrounding hills, which 


diſtinctly form, in various thapes, many pleaſing 


points of view. A very extenſive wood flanks each 
ſide of the houſe, which is bounded by a fine piece 
of water, made by extending the banks of the river 


Perry, and by conveying a branch of it through the 


lower part of the wood, incloſing ſeveral iſlands, 


whoſe ſhores are ſhaded with very large full-grown 


oaks, which all together form one of the moſt plea- 
fing artificial | apes of water that is to be met with. 
e grounds are watered by the river 


pike, trout, dace, gudgeons, cray fiſh, and eels, 
till modern luxury gave an additional ſpur to the 


_ dexterity of poachers. The Perry riſes in the hills, 


in the parith of Syllatyn, and paſſes through ſeveral 
moors to the village of Rytan, and afterwards ſalls 

into the Severn, a Fatle below Mantford Bridge. 
At a mile's diſtance from Halſton, we reached 
Whittington, a village ſeated in thepariſh of the ſame 
| name. 
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name. Here is a caſtle ſtanding on a flat; the gate- 
way, and the ruins of two vaſt towers, with cruci- 
form flips by way of windows, ſtill remain; and 
the bare veſtiges of two others may ſtill be traced. 


It had been ſurrounded by a moat, and ſeveral vaſt 


ditches, which comprebended ſeveral other works. 
The church is a ſmall building, ſuppoſed to have 
been originally deſigned as the chapel to the caſtle, 
and made out of the refuſe materials of that fortreſs. 
by its founder. 


Continuing our journey, we ſoon reachedOſweſtry, 


a conſiderable town, about two miles diſtant from 
 Whattington, a place celebrated in Saxon hiſtory and 


legendary piety. On this ſpot, Auguſt 5, 642, was 


fought the battle between the chriſtian Otwald, Kin 


of the Northumbrians;.and the pagan Penda, King of 


the Mercians, in which Oſwald was defeated, and 


loſt his life. The barbarian victor cut the body of 
the flain prince into pieces, and ſtuck them on 
ſtakes diſperſed over the field, as fo many trophies; 
| but, according to others, his head and hands only 


were thus expoſed. 


A prince fo dear to the church as Ofwald, and ſo 


attached to the profeſſors of the monaſtic life, receiy-. 


ed every poſthumous honour they could beſtow- He 
was raiſed to the rank of a faint, and his ſanctity 


confirmed by numberleſs miracles. His reliques, 
which were afterwards removed, were efficacious in 
all diſorders incident to man or beaſt. The very. 
ſpot on which his pious corpfe had laid, imparted its 
virtue by the mere contact: The horſe of a traveller, 
| wearied by exceſs of labour, ſtopped here, lay down, 
and rolling about in agony, luckily tumbled on the 


place where Oſwald ſell. No ſooner had he touched 


the ground, than he ſprung up in full vigour. His 
maſter, a man of great ſagacity ! marked the ſpot, 
mounted his nag, and ſoon reached his inn, where 
he found a young woman ill of the palſy. He _ 
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the adventure of his horle, perſuaded her friends to 


' try the ſame remedy, cauſed her to be carried thi- 
ther, when ſhe inſtantly found the fame benefit 


The preſent church is of no great antiquity ; it is 
ſpacious, and has.a handſome plain tower. The 
town was fortified with a wall and four gates. That 
called the Block-gate is demoliſhed ; the New-gate, 
Willow-gate, and theBeatrice-gate, ſtill remain. The 
laſt is a handſome building, with a guard-room on 
both ſides. 5 | 5 

There are only two fragments of the caſtle re- 
8 It ſtood on an artificial mount, ſurrounded 

e, extending to the Willow-gate. | 

From hence we proceeded toShrewſbury, which is 

ſuppoſed to have been built out of the ruins of the 


ancient Uriconium. In the reign of William L Roger 
Earl of Montgomery built a caſtle here, on the north 


fide, and'a ftately abbey, called St. Giles's, or The 
Holy Croſs, at the eaſt end (of great note for being 
the repoſitory of St, Wenefrede's body), ſome ruins 
of which are ſtil] io be ſeen. Shrewſbury is a beauti- 
ful, large, pleaſant, populous, and rich town; full of 
try, and of trade too; for here is a great manu- 
Cure, as well of flannel, as of white broad-cloth, 
which enriches all the country round it. 
The Severn nearly. ſurrounds this town, in the 


' form. of an horſe-ſhoe. Over it are two fine ſtone 


bridges, upon one of which is built a very noble 
gate, and over the arch of the gate, the ſtatue of the 
great Llewellin, the idol of the Welſh, and their laft 
prince of Wales; this being the place-where.the an- 
cient princes. of Powis-land, or North-Wales, kept 
their refidence. 5 1 

Over the market-houſe is kept a kind of hall for 
the manufa ctures, which are ſold here weekly in very 


great. 
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great quantities: They ſpeak all Engliſh in the 
town, but on a market-day you would think you 
were in Wales. od 
Here is the largeſt market, the greateſt plenty of 
good proviſions, and the cheapeſt, that is to be met 
with in all the weſtern part of England. The Severn 
ſupplies them here with excellent ſalmon; but it is 
alſo brought in great plenty from the Dee, which is 
not far off, and abounds with a good kind, and ge- 
nerally larger, than in the Severn; but much 2 
eſteemed. 75 3 
The market-days are Wedneſday, Friday, and Sa- 
turday; beſides a great market on Thurſdays, ſolely 


for the traffic of Welſh cloth, carried on by the com- 


any of 1 of this town; and ſeven annual fairs: 
aturday after 


tle, cheeſe, andeloth; July 3, and Aug. 12, for cat- 


tle, cheeſe, cloth, and lamb's wool; OR. 2, and 


12, for cattle, butter, cheefe. and linen. 

Near this place was fought the bloody battle be- 

tween Mikey Horkay and Henry IV. King of Eng- 

land, in which the former was killed, and all his 

army overthrown. The place is called Battle-Field 

to this day. 6h | | 
Here are five churches, beſides meeting-houſes ; 


two of them with lofty ſpires. St. Chad's-and St. 
Mary's are faid to have been anciently collegiate. 
There are abundance of antique monuments in them 


all. 
All the pariſhes, except St. Mary's, which is a 
royal 3 are in the dioceſe of Litchfield and 
Coventry. The town was incorporated by King 
Charles the I. and the government of it is placed in 


a mayor, recorder, ſteward, 24 aldermen, and 48 


eommon-councilmen; and it returns two members 
to parliament. | 


ing Charles II. would have made Shrewfb 


ury a 
city, 


| March 15; Wedneſday after Eaſter 
week; and Wedneſday before Whit-Sunday, for cat- 
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city, but they choſe rather to remain a corporation, 
as they are, valuing themſelves upon this town be- 
ing, as they ſaid, the firſt in England; for which 
they were called the proud Salopians. 

This town will for ever be diftmgutiſhed for the 
reception 1t gave to m_ Charles I. who, after ſet- 
ting up his ſtandard at Nottingham, and finding no 


encouragement there, removed to Shrewſbury, being 
| invited by the gentry of the town andcountry-round; 


where he was received with ſuch a general affection, 
and hearty zeal, that his Majefty recovered himſelf 
from the diſcouragement of his firſt ſtep at Notting- 
ham, and rarfed and completed a ſtrong army in leſs 
time than could be ĩimagined; infomuch that, to the 
furpfize of the parliament, and indeed of all the 


world, he was in the field before them, and advanced 


upon them ſo faſt, that he met them two-thirds on 
his way to London, and gave them battle at Edge- 
bill, near Banbury. 

But the fate of the war turning afterwards againſt 


the king, the weight of it fell heavy upon this town, 


and almoſt ruined it. | | 
Indeed they are now fully recovered, and it is one 
of the moſt flouriſhing towns in England. The walls 
gates are yet ſtanding, but uſelefs; and the old 
gone to ruin, as is the caſe of almoſt all the 
old caſtles in England. | 'S: 
Here is alſo an handſome county-infirmary. The 
ublic walk called the Quarry, is eſteemed the moſt 
eautiful of the kind in the Kingdom. No town in 


England, perhaps, except the larger cities, can pro- 


duce ſo many genteel reſident families as this; and 
ſuck as are fond of the forms and ceremonies of 
ite life, and cannot afford them in the metropo- 
is, may find a very good imitation and epitome of 
them in the town of Shrewſbury. 
Here is a good free-ſchool, the moſt conſiderable in 
this part of England, founded by King Edward VE 
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and endowed by Queen Elizabeth, with a very ſuff- 


cient maintenance tor a chief or head-maſter, and 


three under-maſters or uſhers. The buildings, which 
are of ſtone, are very ſpacious, particularly the li- 
brary, which has a great many books in it. The 

ſchool- maſters have alſo very handſome houſes to 

_ dwell in; ſo that the whole has the face of a college. 


The infirmary, which was opened > an 25, 1747» 
is a very handſome edifice, and pleaſantly fituated: 


In 1763, the ſubſcription amounred to 1044]. 6s. 6d. 
A new and elegant theatre has been lately built. 


The foundling-hoſpital is an handſome building, and 


pleaſantly fituated on an hill near the river. The 
| vagy ] feats near Shrewſbury, are Berwick, the 


t of Thomas-Powis, Eſq; Sundon, of Mr. Corbet; 
Tern, of Noel Hill, Eſq; member for the town be- 


fore, and now (1778) for the county; Lerignor, of- 
Robert Burton, Eſq; Cundover, of Lord Clive; and 


Underhill, of Henry Powis, Eſq; 
Here is a very viſible and remarkable appear- 


| ance of the great ancient road called Watling- 
ftreet, which comes from London to this town, and. 


oes on from hence to the utmoſt coaſt of Wales. 
emains of a ſtone bridge are to be ſeen in the bot- 
tom of the river, when the water is low. This road 
is raiſed a good height above the foil, and ſo ſtrait, 
that upon an eminence you may ſee it to 10 or 15 


miles before you, and as much behind, over many 
_ hill-tops anſwering one another as a viſta of trees. 


In the month of May, 1773, a very remarkable 


accident happened at a place called the Birches, be- 


tween the Colebrook dale and Builder's 8 
a high bank, that = by the Severn, flipt quite 
acrols the river, entirely ſtopped up the channel, and 
turned the courſe of the river over a meadow that lay 


on the other fide. That part where the river ran, 


inſtantly became a high bank, with NN lofty 
oaks ſtandingupod it; and where the ground 5 — 
9 | | = | 
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fi — 5 a chaſm was left ſeven or eight yards wide, and five 


nd or ſix deep. The depth of the earth that moved, 
eh appeared to be twenty yards, and the quantity of 
li- land rather more than twenty acres. The turnpike- 
he road was removed ſeveral yards, and turned up edge- 
to ways. As ſoon as the bank had ſtopped up the bed 
e. © of the river, the veſſels below were left dry at the 
7, bottom of the channel, and the water took its courſe 
: over the meadow. About 400 yards from the river's 
d. bank ſtood a houſe, wherea tamily dwelt. The man 
= got up about three o'clock in the morning, and hear- 
d ing a rumbling noife, and finding the ground ſhake 
e under him, he inſtantly called up his family. They 
1C percerved the ground begin to move, but knew not 
t; which way to run for ſafety. However, they haſten- 
—_— ed off the ſpot, and juſt as they had | got to a neigh- 
of- bdouring wood, the ground they had left ſeparated 
d | from that on which they ſtood. The houſe was left 
ſtanding, but a barn, that ſtood near it, was thrown 
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About a mile from Shrewſbury, in a large wood, 
ſtands Boſcobel-houſe, or W hite-Ladies, * call 
it, where the Pendrils lived, who preſerved King 
Charles II. after Worceſter battle, and famous for the 
Royal Oak. The floor of the garret, which is a 
Popiſh chapel (formerly a nunnery in poſſeſſion of 
the family of Cookſey), being matted, prevents any 
ſuſpicion of a little cavity with a trap-door over the 
ſtair-caſe, where the King was hid. His bed was art- 
2 placed behind ſome wainſcot, and ſhut up very 
cloſe. A deſcendant of the Cookſeys ſtill keeps the 
| vs and garters which his Majeſty left behind 
im. | > | 
The faid chapel is ftill ſtanding, and has ſome 
painred faints upon the wall at one end. 
A bow-ſhot from the houſe, juſt by an horſe-track 
| Paſſing though the wood, ſtood the Royal Oak, into 
which the Kingand Colonel Carlosclimbed, by _ 
0 
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young thriving plant from one of its acorns. 
eſtoration, the King, reviewing the 
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of the hen-rooſt ladder,. when they thought it no 


longer ſafe to ſtay in the houſe, the family reaching 
them victuals with the nut-hook. It happened, as 
the e. related it to us, that whilſt the King and 
the Colonel were in the tree, a party of the ene- 


my's horſe (ſent to ſearch the houſe), came whiſtling 


and talking along this road; and, when they were 


juſt under the tree, an ow] flew out of a nejghbour- 


ing tree, and hovered along, the ground, as if her 


wings were broken, which the ſoldiers merrily pur- 


ſued. 


The tree is now incloſed within a brick wall, the 


infide whereof is covered with laurel, of which we 
may ſay, as Ovid did of that of the Auguftan palace 


—Mediamque tuebere quereum: For the oak is in the 


middle, almoſt cut away by travellers, whoſe curio- 


After the 
place (no doubt, with very different emotions from 


what he had when he was in it), gathered ſome of 


the acorns, and ſet them in St. James's park or gar- 
den, and uſed to water them himſelf. He alſo be- 
ſtowed 2eo]. 
in the family. Over the door of the incloſure is a 
Latin mſcription cut in marble; which may be thus 
tranſlated: | | 


Baſil and Jane Fitzherbert recommended to poſterity 
this moſt fortunate tree, which the all-gracious and 
all-mighty God, 7 whom kings reign, ordained 
here to , to be the aſylum of 0 an pram 

Prince King Charles II. and have one it with 


à wall, as well in perpetual remembrance ff 


great an event, as a teſtimony of their firm 
giance to kings. | | | 
—T7 he Oak belov'd by Jove. 
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Ten miles ſouth-eaſt of Shrewſbury ſtands great 
Wenlock,.a good market-town,-mentioned before. 

The noted Wrekin-hill ſtands higher up, north of 
it, between the Watling- ſtreet and the Severn, within 


a mile of Wroxeter, the famous Roman ſtation. It 


aſcends gradually from a pleaſant level ground, ſtrikes 
out a pretty great length, and is well adorned with 
trees. It is the higheſt ground in the country, and 
gives a ſine proſpect all around it. 


North of this, about eight miles diſtance, is 


Hawkeſtone, a fine ſeat belonging to Sir Rowland 
Hill, Bart. The houſe, which is built in a very 
ood taſte, ſtanding low, is not ſeen from the road; 
t the hill, which ftands above the houſe, and fronts 
the Wrekin, is made very agreeable, by cutting away 
the rocks, and forming them into baſtions, and re- 

ular Gothic buildings, with the ſame ftone; and 


here is a fine vineyard planted in terraces, which 
overlooks the country beyond Shrewſbury, in which 


the grapes generally ripen as ſoon as in moſt parts of 
2 owing to its ſituation, being defended on 


every ſide, and open only to the ſouth. 


Following the Watling-ſtreet, north, we came to 
a ſmall market-town called Wellington, of very little 
note; and ſtill keeping the ſtreet, we arrived at New- 
Port on the borders ot Staffordſhire, a litile market- 
town, where is one of the nobleft foundations for a 
ſchool in the wholekingdom, endowed byMr. Adams, 
an haberdaſher of London, to the value of 7000 l. 
The ſchool is 70 feet long, 22 wide, and the fame 
in height, a library, an houſe for both the maſter 
es 401. a year to the firſt, and 20 l. to the 
other; and a garden to each houfe of an acre, and 
two acres for the boys to play in. Near it he has 
likewiſe built an alms-houſe, and gave 5501. towards 
building the town-houſe. | 
There is likewiſe an Englith ſchool in this town, 
ofa very ancient foundation, free to all the inhabit- 
ants, 
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ants, worth about 30 1. a year, and in the gift of the 
crown. Newport gave the title of baron to the late 
Earls of Bradford, and the Earls of Shewſbury and 


Gower are joint Lords of the manor. The facetious 


Tom Brown was a native of this town, his father 
being a tanner therein. 5 | 

In Shiffnal church, eight miles from Newport, is 
the following inſcription: © William Wakely, was 
baptized at Idſall, alias Shiffnal, May 1, 1591, and 


buried at Adbaſton, November 28, 1714, his age 
124 and upwards: he lived in the reigns of eight 
Kings and Queens.” (viz. Elizabeth, James I. 
Charles I. and II. James II. William and Mary, 


Anne, and George I.) 
Between this town and Drayton, a ſmall market- 


town, higher up northward, and likewiſe on the bor- 
dihire, is Blorehead, famous for a bat- 

_ tle fought between the houſes of York and Lanca(- 
ter, wherein Nevil Earl of Saliſbary for the former, 


ders of Staffo 


with 5000 men only, beat Lord Audley with 10,000 
men, after a moſt bloody engagement. A remarkable 
ſtone crols is erected upon the ; where Lord Aud- 
ley was ſlain; and near this heath ſtands Oakley, a 
fine ſeat of Sir John Chetwode, Bart. 


Entering Staffordſhire, we quitted the aid Street- 
way, a little to the left, to ſee Stafford, the county- 


town, and the moſt conſiderable, except Litchfield, in 
the county. In the way, we paſſed through a ſmall, 
but ancient town, called Penkrige, vulgarly Pankrage, 
22 the Pennocrucium of the Romans, where 

appened to be a fair. We were ſurprized to ſee the 

odigious number of the fineſt and moſt beautiful 
E that can any- where be ſeen, brought hither from 
Yorkſhire, the biſhoprick of Durham, and all the 
horſe- breeding counties in England: I believe I may 
mark it for the greateſt horſe-fair in the world, for 


horſes of value, and eſpecially thoſe we call ſaddle- 


horſes; 
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horſes; though there were 7 numbers of fine large 
d 


ſtone-horſes for coach and draught too. 

From hence we came in two hours eaſy riding to 
Stafford, on the river Stow. It is an ancient town, 
and gives name to the county. It is neat and well 
built, and pleaſantly ſeated in low grounds; and is 
lately much increaſed, and grown rich by the cloth- 
ing-trade. It is governed by a mayor, and other in- 
ſerior officers, conſiſts of two parithes, and returns 


two members to parliament. This town retains the 


ancient cuſtom of Borough Engliſh ; which is, that 
the youngeſt ſons inherit the lands of their fathers 


within the town. It is adorned with two churches, 


one of which is very large and ſpacious, and a free- 


ſchool: the ſtreets are clean, and well paved; the 
buildings of ſtone and flate ; and ſome of the ſtruc- 


tures are very modith and beautiful. Its market-place 


is large and uniform; in which ſtands the ſhire-hall, 


where the aſſizes for the county are held. King John 
made it a corporation, and Edward VI. confirmed 
and enlarged the charter. About a mile and half out 


of the town, upon a hill, we ſaw the ruins of an 


ancient caftle, belonging heretofore to the barons of 


Stafford; but demoliſhed in the civil wars. This 
hill affords a moft pleaſant proſpect of the town, and 


adjacent country. : 
We tarried here a few days, in order to viſit the 
towns lying on each fide of it with more attention 
and convenience. „ 
Eceleſhall lies north-weſt of Stafford, and is a pret- 
ty market-town, noted for pedlary-wares: and an 
handſome little market-town, with good inns in it, 
called ftone, lies upon the Trent; and all the coun- 
try thereabouts 1 delightful views of this noble 


river. Near this place Lord Archibald Hamilton, in 


1772, built an elegant houſe, called Sandon-Hall, 
which commands a proſpect of the Staffordihire na- 


vigation, 
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vigation, and affords a pleaſing vie w of this fine 


country. 14 
Newcaſtle under Line ſtands ftill farther north, 
upon a branch of the Trent. It is governed by a 


mayor, two juſtices, two bailiffs, and common-coun- 


cil, holds pleas under 40s. and returns two members 
to parliament. The ſtreets are large, broad, and pav- 


ed, and the town is ſurrounded with coal-pits. It 


has an handſome market-place. The new caſtle, 


1 whence the town was denominated, is now levelled. 


The principal manufacture in this town at preſent 


is hat making, there being an incorporated company 


here by the name of felt-makers. 
Dr. Plot, as an inſtance of the growth of ſtones, 


mentions, that near this place was found a ſtone, with 
a man's ſkull, teeth and all, incloſed int. 
About three miles northward lies Cobridge and 
Burſlem, the chief manufacturing places for white 


flint-ware, equally ſtrong and fweet as India por- 
celain, in ſuch — hg under the engaging 
name of the Queen's Ware. Meſſ. Wedgwood and 
Bentley, the principal manufacturers as io elegance 


and goodneſs, have been ingenious enough to apply 
it, in many ſhapes, to many purpoſes, never before 
thought of in England, nor can they poſſibly exhauſt 

ſo cheap and ductile a ſubject. The annual amount 


of it exported, is about 100,000]. The chief potters 
have lately made turnpike roads, to haye their wares 
more conveniently carried off; and a till naviga- 
tion, In the manner-of the -Duke of Bridgewater's, 
now extends from Burton upon Trent to Frodtham- 
Bridge in Cheſhire; which gives the people of Ire- 
land, and likewiſe the nearer inhabitants of Cheſter, 


Liverpool, and 2 parts, an opportunity of 


having Staffordſhire coals, which are remarkably 


good, and lie under almoſt every field within two 


miles diſlance of the potteries. 
Abuot three miles ſouth eaſt of Newcaſtle is the 
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little town of Trentham, fo called from the river 


At this place is the noble ſeat of Earl Gower, which 
is eſteemed the fineſt place in this county: the houſe 
is modern, and built on the plan of the Queen's Palace, 
in St James's Park. It is fituated cloſe to the church, 
which. renders the entrance to the, houſe, very. incon- 


venient, the church and church-yard being in front. 


The park is very beautiful, has two large pieces 
of water in it; and the hills, which rife immediately 
from the water, are finely covered with wood, which 
has a noble effect as you paſs the road to Newcaſtle, 
The park is walled round, and from the high ground 
in, you have an extenſive view of the country 


every way. 


Betley, a little market- town, lies north-weſt of 
Neweaſtle, upon the borders of Cheſhire. . 
Bree wood is a pretty market-town, lying ſouth- 
welt of Stafford. And, due ſouth, ſtands 5 
MWolverhampton, a very ancient town, fituate on 
an hill, which is well built, paved, and inhabited. 
Here the trade of lock-making is carried on to great 
perfection; as is alſo every other manufacture in braſs 
and iron; and the goods are exported all over Eu- 
rope. The church, which is collegiate, was founded 
by a widow lady, named Wulſnena, year 996, 
and King Edward VI. granted it, together with ſe- 
ven prebends thereunto belonging, to John Dudley, 
Duke of Northumberland, in the year 1553. 


In it are ſeveral old monuments, and a braſs ſtatue 


of Sir Richard Leveſon, who engaged the Spaniards, 
under Sir Francis Drake. The pulpit is old, and 
of ſtone; and in the church-yard is a very old ſtone 
_ craſs. From the hill, on which the town is ſituated, 
run four weak ſprings of different qualities, which 
is the only water they have to ſupply this large and 
populous town. 6d oforetor RET 
Ver. II. R | 3... 
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Tn the bamdet of Wednesßeld; near two miles Mf. 


tant from Wolverhampton, a new chapel was ere&- 
ed, by virtue of an act of parliament paſſed in the 
ſeſſion of 1746, for the better convenience of the in- 
habitants attending divine ſervice, the roads between 
theſe two places being very deep and dirty in the 
winter ſeaſon; and the chaplain or curate is to be 
nominated by Mrs. Martha Gough, widow, a prin- 
cipal contributor to this pious work, or her heirs. 


In the year 1755, an Act of Parliament was ob- 


tained, and a large ſubſcription made, to build a new 
chapel in this town, which has fince been completed 
in a plain handſome manner, though, from the ſub- 
ſeription being exhauſted, no ſteeple was erected till 


the year 1776. It is built and fitted up in the mo- 


dern ſtile of the London churches, and has in it an 
exceeding good or 


A charity-ſchool was built at Wolverhampton, 
and endowed by Stephen Jennings, a native thereof, 


in 1668, Lord Mayor of London. There are alſo 
two other —— one for 50 boys, and the 
other for 40 girls, who are taught and eloathed. An 
Act of Parliament was obtained, in June 1777, for 
lighting, paving, and otherwiſe improving this flou- 


riſhing town. 
Walfal,caft of Wolverhampton, is a good pleaſant 
.corporate-town, governed by a mayor, and ſituate 
on the top of an hill. This place is famous for iron- 
mines . iron- works, ſuch as ſpurs, bridle-bits, ſtir- 


rups, buckles, &c. in which there is à eonſiderable 


trade carried on. | 


Wrotteſley deſerves to be mentioned, as it is eminent 


for the remains of ſome Britiſh or other antiquity; 
but it is ſuppoſed to have been a city in ancient times, 
becauſe of the ſeveral partitions like ſtreets, running di- 
vers ways, which are within the limits of it; asalſo the 
large hinges which have been found here, and ſome 
of the ſtones ſquared. The whole contains in 85 
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cuit ahout three or four miles; and ſtones of a vaſt 
bigneſs have been found thereabouts. It is remark- 
able; that one of theſe made 100 loads; another, 
after ten loads hewn off, required 36 yoke of oxen 
to draw it, and made a great ciſtern in a malt-houſe 
here at Wrotteſley; which, though left very thick 
both at bottom and ſides, wets 37 ſtrikes of barley 
at a time. | ED | 
Upon the extremity of the county, ſouth, juſt on 
the borders of Worceſterſhire, is fituate upon an 


high mountain, the famous ancient caſtle of Dudley, 


a er of great extent, with trenches about it 
cut out of a 


on the ſouth- ſide. It was built by Dodo a Saxon, in 


700. Great part of it is in ruins, and the reſt con- 


verted into a noble ſeat, where the Lord Ward re- 


ſides. The caftle overtops all the trees that furround 


it, and bas a moſt extenſive proſpect over five ſhires, 
and into part of Wales. In the hall of this caftle is 
a table all of one entire plank, which, before it was 


fitted up there, was 25 yards long, and one yard in 
breadth; but, being too long for the hall, ſeven yards 
and nine inches of it were cut off, and made a table 


for the hall of a neighbouring gentleman. 
The town of Dudley lies near it, but in Worceſ- 


terſhire, and is only remarkable for being in a differ- 


ent county from the caſtle. _ 
Near Stafford we ſaw Ivgeſtre, where the late Wal- 
ter Chetwynd, Eſq; built, or rather rebuilt, a very 
fne church at his own charge, and where the late 
Lord Viſcount Chetwynd had a fine park and gardens. 
About three miles from Stafford is Shuckborow, the 
ſeat of Mr. Anſon, the nephew of the late Lord An- 
fon. The houſe ſtands near the Trent, contains ſome 


very fine apartments, which are furnithed in a very 
> gens manner with pictures, ſtatues, &c. But 
t 


e gardens claim a very minute attention. Several 
of the buildings which * Stuart the architect ſaw 
We | in 


rock, and hath an high tower upon it, 
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in the ruins of Athens, are here built according'to 
their original dimenſions; with many other very ilk 
and ſplendid exhibitions of architecture. 
At the bottom of the garden, in the public road, 
is a large ſtanding water, which in winter, and after 
great rains, is impaſſable: over it is a ſtone bridge of 
39 arches, for horſe and foot paſſengers. 
I am now at the utmoſt extent of my propoſed li- 
mits for this circuit, for Ingeſtre parks reach to the 
very banks of the Trent. 80 ] turned to che right, 
and, intending for Litchfield; in the way we faw 
Beaudeſert, a famous old feat, ſaid to be buiſt by 
Hugh Lupus, Earl of Cheſter. "The name indeed in- 
timates it to be of the Norman or French original; at 
preſent it is in the family of Lord Paget, nephew to 
the late Farl of Uxbridge, who is ftiled Baron of 
Beaudefert. The park is very fine, and its ſituation 
exceeding pleaſant, but the houſe is ancient. In the 
park is a famous piece of amiquity; viz. a large 
camp or fortification, ſurrounded with a double 
trench, very large and deep. A 
On the left of the road is Ouſley, or Wolſeley, an 
elegant ſeat. The houſe is ancient, and ſituated low 
among the marſies, with the river running at the 
back of the houſe. The park is on a rifing ground 
on the right hand of the road, fo is ſeparated from 
the houſes and gardens. ON 
From hence it is about 12 miles to the city of 
Litchfield, the principal, next to Cheſter, of all the 
north-weſt part of England; nor indeed is there any | 
other, but this and Coventry, in the whole road from 
London to Carliſſe, which is on the edge of Scotland. 
Wenowcameinto the great Lancaſhire andChefhire 
road, or the north-weft road from London, which, 
_ paſſing through Litchfield, fromWarrington-brid e in 
here, falls into the Watling-ftreet, mentioned be- 
fore, about three miles ſouth-eaſt from the town, 
and croſſes another ancient cauſeway or 2 
| C — 
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Ickaild-ftreet, about a mile out of the city; ſo that 


| Litchfield lies, as it were, at the joining of all thoſe 


Sn | 
But, inſtead of going directly to Litchfield, we 
ſtruck out of the road, and went north-eaſt to Brom- 


_ ley, a, pretty village; and from thence eaſt to Tut- 


o 


with. a caſtle. in it. 35 

Some miles ſouthward ſtands Burton upon Trent, 
where the clothing trade is carried on with great ad- 
vantage. It is famous for ale, and its noble 
bridge over the Trent, conſiſting of 36 arches, and 


bury on the ſkirts ot Derbyſhire: it is a ſmall town, 


of the length of 503 yards, built probably by Mil- 


liam de la Waid, in King Henry 111.'s time (whoſe 


arms are fill to be;ſeen in the church), of free-ſtone 


cut and ſquared. 


Here are ftill the remains of an abbey of the Bene- | 


ditmes, whoſe abbot was mitred, and fat in parlia- 


ment. In it was buried Modwena, a virgin of emi- 


nent ſanctity, who gave name to a well in the parith, 
whoſe water is ſaid to cure ſeveral diſeaſes. Thurſ- 
day is the manket-day; and it has four fairs: April 5, 
Holy Thurſday, July 16, and October 29, for cattle. 
., From. hence. we turned ſouth-weſt to Litchfield, 
which is a fine, neat, well built, and pretty large ci- 
ty. It roſe from the ruins of the Roman Etocetum, a 
mile off, now called Cheſterfielu-wall, from ſome re- 
liques of its fortifications. There is a kind of ſlow, 
fJuggith lough, or water, which runs, or rather glides 


heavily through it, and ſo on for four or five miles far- 
ther into the 7 


r J1 rent, but takes a ſwitter motion as ſoon 
as it is out of the town. This water parts the city 


into two : one part is called the town, and the other 
the cloſe; in the firſt is the market-place, a fine 


ſchool, and a, very handfome hoſpital dedicated to 
St. John, well. endowed. This part is much the 
largeſt, and moſt populous; but the other is the faireſt, 
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cathedral church, one of the ſineſt and moſt beauti- 
tul in England. _ 1 31 | 

There are two fine caufeways, which join the city 
and the cloſe, with ſluices to'let the water pats, but 
thoſe were cut thr 


then fortified for the King, was very ſtrong, and 


ſtood out ſeveral attacks againſt Cromwell's men; 
but was at laſt taken by ſtorm, not without great 
| loſs of blood on both fides' ' © | 
There are in the cloſe, beſides the houſes of the 
clergy reſidentiaries, a great many well buitt and 
well inhabited houſes; which make Litehfield a place 
of good company, above all the towns in this or the 


neighbouring counties of Warwickſhire orDerby ſhire. 
The ſeeis very ancient, and was once archiepiſco- 
pal made fo by King Offa; and Eadulph the arch- 
iſhop was metropolitan of all the kingdom of the 
Mercians and Eaſt-Angles, but it did not hold it; then 
it ſuffered another diminution, by having the ſee of 
Cheſter taken away, which was once part of it. 
They told us here a long ſtory of St. Chad, former- 
ly biſhop of this church, and how helived an eremi- 


_ tical life here, by the ſpring near Stow church, in a 


little hovel or cell. But the biſhops, fince that time, 


fare better, in a very fine palace in the Cloſe, and the 


refidentiaries live in proportion to them. 
They have another ſtory at Litchfield; namely, that 
a thouſand poor people, being inſtructed in the ehriſ- 


tian faith by the care of Offa — of the 3 
y the pagans; and 


were all martyred here in one field | 
that in the field where they were ſo murdered, King 
Oſwy of Northumberland caufed a great church to be 


built; and from thence the city bears for its device, 


diſperſed 


an open field with mangled careaſes lying 
about it, as if murdered, and left unburied. - | 


The church, which was rebuilt by Biſhop Roger de 
Clinton in1 148, for the elegance and regularity of the 


building, 


ough m the inteſtine wars in Eng- | 
land; and the cloſe, which is walled about, and was 
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building, may be eſteemed one of the moſt complete 
in England. The weſt end is richly decorated with 


the ſtatues of all the kings who reigned in, Jeruſalem, 


from David to the captivity. But it is too flat, and 


wants projection, or, as architects call it, Relief, to 
ive it boldneſs. The two towers are much too low 


or their breadth, and look very heavy for want of 
windows, eſpecially where the bells hang. The cir- 


cular ftair-caſes projecting octagonally at one 0 


only of each, without any of the other three angles 
anſwering, is a great irregularity. But the ſpires a- 


bove them are carried up in an exceeding beautiful 


taſte much beyond any other Gothic ſpires that 1 
have ſeen. The middle tower and ſpire ofthis church 


are higher than thoſe at the weſt- end, and are e- 
qually beautiful. | LS 
The ſpire deſigned for the middle of Weftmiaſter 
Abbey, was to be in an imitation of. the middle 
ſpire of this church. | 
The great window over the middle door is my 


large, and its pediment finely adorned, a large croſs 


finiſhing the top of it. 


The 1magery and carved work on the front, as 
above, ſuffered much in 1641, and they told us, the 
crols over the weſt window was frequently ſhot at 
by the rude ſoldiers, but that they could not ſhoot 

it down. 

The. ſaints of thoſe days alſo entirely ruined all 


the ornaments of the infide, with the braſs inſcrip- 


tions, tombs, &c. It is built in the midſt of a _ | 


ſecurity, and held out ſome fierce attacks for King 
Charles I. and what the outſide ſuffered, has been 
very well repaired ſince the reſtoration, as well by 
the famous Biſhop Hacker, as by the bounty of teve- 
ral noble and generous benefaQors. 


The Monafticon makes mention of a ſhrice bein 


given here for St. Chad, or St. Cedda, which co 
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The City is a county of itſelf, with a juriſdiction 


extending 10 or 12 miles round, which circuit the 
| ſheriff rides every year on Sept. 8. It is governed by 


two bailiffs, a ſheriff, 222 a recorder, &c. 
and ſends two members to parliament. A few years 


ago, a very noble and commodious county infirmary 
was erected near this town, and is maintained by 


public ſubſcription. It has every requiſite for the- 


comfort and relief of thoſe whoſe neceſſities oblige 


them to have recourſe thither. 


Ancient camps are found in the neighbourhood of 


Litchfield. | 
From Litchfield we came to Tamworth, a. fine 
pleaſant trading town, eminent for good ale, and 

od company, of the middling fort ; and alſo for a 
ine charity of the ſame — . — Mr. Guy, 
who built and endowed the noble hoſpital in South- 
wark, called by his name. The town ſtands on the 
river Tame, which runs through it, and diyides it 
into two parts, one part whereof is in this county, 
and the other in Warwickſhire. It is a bailiwick 
town, and a place of good account, though it has 
been much more conſiderable. Here was anciently a 
palace of the Mercian Kings, and there is ftill re- 


maining a ſquare trench, called The King's Dyke. 


This town was given by William I. to the Marmy- 
ons, who built the caſtle here, and were hereditary 
champions of England, from whom that office del. 


cended to the Dymokes of Lincolnſhire. This town 


returns two members to parliament. 
The following account of a witch elm, in Sir 


Walter Bagot's park in Staffordſhire, deſerves notice. 


Two men were five days felling it. 

It meaſured 40 yards in length, when felled. 
The ſtool was 15 yards two feet over. 

14 Load were broken in the fall. 

41 Load 1n the top. 


There 
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There were made out of it 80 pair of naves, and 
8660 feet of boards and planks. 

It coſt 10/. 17s. ſawing. Y 

The whole ſubſtance was conceived to be 97 


tons, and was felled in 1674. 


From Tamworth we came to Sutton-Colefild, a 
little town, fituated in an excellent air, and among 


| pleaſant woods, though in a barren foil and bleak 
ait; where annual fairs are kept, viz. On Trinity 
Monday, and November 8. forh 


arned cattle, horſes, 
and theep; and then we came into the great road 
again at Colethill in Warwickthire, a ſmall, but 

handſome market-town. It is fituated by the river 


Cole, and on fo high an hill, that the ſpire of the 


church is ſeen at a great diſtance every way. 
In the valley below this town is the park and feat 


of the family of the Digby's. The houſe is ancient, 
and the ſituation la, which renders it bad in winter; 


but in ſummer, or fine weather, it is very pleaſant, 
haviog the fine river ſerpentizing through the park, 
and the verdure continuing all * ſummer, (when 


moſt other grounds around it are burnt up) and 
adorned with very agreeable woods. 


In our way from hence to 8 22 by 
Packington, a ſeat of the Earl of Aylesford, about a 
mile from Meridan. The houſe ftands on the ſouth- 


_ fide of the road, and the park on the north-ſide. A 
large arch is turned over the road, wide enough for 


a wheel-carriage to paſs over, in order to have a 
communication between the houſe and the park, 


without going through the road. The houſe is mo- 


dern, and appears from the road to be built in a 
good taſte, but its low ſituation muſt deprive it of 
any extraordinar ee The road was turned to 
the ſouth-ſide of the houſe, by act of parliament, 
in 1764. ops 
We next came to Coventry, the ſiſter city to Litch- 
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field, and joined in the title of ſee, which was for 
ſome little time ſeated here, but afterwards returned 
to Lichfield. | 

Coventry is a city of large extent, and populous, 
ſituated near the middle of England. It drives a great 
trade : the manufaQory of ſtuffs was formerly their 
chief employ; but this has been upon the decline 
for ſeveral years, fince which the weaving of rib- 
bons has formed a very conſiderable branch of bu- 


ſineſs. Broad filks have been introduced fince the 


year 1775. The buildings are old, and in ſome 


places much decayed : the timber-built houſes pro- 


jet forwards into the ſtreet towards one another: a 


method of building formerly much practiſed in 


London. 


Edward IV. for its attachment to King Henry * 
againſt himſelf, took the ſword from the mayor, and 


disfranchiſed the city, which redeemed its charter at 


the price of 500 marks; but he was ſo well recon- 
_ ciled, that in four years afterwards he kept St George's 
feaſt there, and ſtood godfather to the mayor's child. 
Its preſent charter Was granted by King james I: 


It was formerly well walled and very ſtrong; but 
King Charles II. after his.reſtoration, ordered it to 
be diſmantled, becauſe it held out againſt his royal 
father; and ſo the walls, which were three miles in 
compaſs, with 26 towers, were demolithed, and only 


the gates left ſtanding, which were 12, all very notle 


* 


and beautiful; at one of which hung a ſhield-bone of 


a wilt boar, much bigger than that of an ox; ſaid 
to have been ſlain by the famous Guy earl of War- 


wick; after he had with his ſnout turned up the 


pond, which is now called Swan's-well Pool, but 
more anciently Swine's-well: however, there are 


only three gates ſtanding at preſent. 


The Princes of Wales have a large park and do- 
main here, upon grant of the corporation. It is 
three miles and a Palf round; and, for variety of 

dos ground, 
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ground, and the uninterrupted proſpect it affords, is 


eſteeemed as an exceeding good courſe for racing; 
though races are very rare here, there not having 


been any ſince the general election in 1768. 


In the time of Edward the Confeſſor, this city was 
in the poſſeſſion of the Earl of Cheſter, who gave a 
great. part of it to the monks; and it was afterwards - 
annexed to the Earldom, now Dukedom of Corn- 


wall. | 


This city fends two members to parliament. It is 


a county incorporate of itſelf, and includes 19 villages 
and hamlets within its limits. It holds pleas, and 


is governed by a mayor, ſheriffs, 10 aldermen, and 
ſub-officers ; but it had only two pariſh churches, that 
of the Holy Trinity, and the church of St. Michael, 
which were unable to hold the half of the inhabit- 
ants, till the year 1734, when an act paſſed for 
making the church of Bablake in Coventry a pariſh- 


Church; for appointing a diſtri& or parith thereto; 


and for enabling the maſter and uſher of the free 
grammar- ſchool within the faid city, to be the rec- - 
tor and lecturer of the faid pariſh-church, for all 
time to come. This is called in the act the parith of 
St. John the Baptiſt in the city of Coventry, and is 
in the preſentation of the corporation. | 

The laſt mentioned church has no ſpire; but, be- 


ſides the two ſpires to the churches of St. Michael 


and St. Trinity, there is a third by itſelf, at the ſouth- 


_ welt end of the town, the remains of a church, 


which belonged to a monaſtery of Grey Friars. 
The roads are kept well paved to it for a mile 
round. | 3 
Here is a good free - ſchool, founded by John Hales, 
Eiq; by the name of the ſchool of King Henry VIII. 
the maſter of which is to be, for the future, the mi- 
niſter of the new parĩſi- church I have juſt mention- 
ed. It has a good library. Here is alfo an hoſpital - 
for the. poor. | 5 
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In the church of St. Michael, which is a fine fa- 
'bric of 'Gothic architeQure, and was twenty-two 
years in building, is a curious piece-of painting, late- 
Iy erected for an altar- piece; by ſome thought more 
to reſemble thoſe that are ſeen in 
abroad, than the true Proteſtant ſimplicity. But here 
is no cathedral, as ſome have reported, neither is the 
great church, ſo called, either eollegiate or eonven- 
tua], but only a monaſtery or priory. i 
Yet this city contended a great while for this ho— 
nour, but could not carry it. In King Hen 
time, the priory being diſſolved, the chure 
they would have called a cathedral, was reduced to 
a private pariſh-church, and 
It is alfo an archdeaconry. 
The ſpire of the great church is, 
beautiful, and 300 


ere was a ric 
its name, but 


A parliament was held here in che rei 
VI. called Parliamentum Indi ctorum, or 7 
Parliament, becauſe the la 
another in the reign of 

Vorkiſts, Parliamentum Diabolicum, or The Devil's 
Parliament, from the attainder of Richard Duke of 
Vork, and his fon the Earl of March, (afterwards. 
Edward IV) and the Earls of Saliſbury and War- 
wick, and their adherents. . 
Ihe water of the river Sherburn, on which the 
city ſtands, is peculiar for its blue dye; whenee Co- 
ventry blues became famous. 

The croſs was a fine Gothic work, the ſtatelieſt in 
the kingdom, being 60 feet high; and in niches 
were ſtatues of ſeveral of the Engliſh Kings, in cu- 

rious Gothic ſculpture, larger than life: It was built 


rs were excluded; and 
ry. VI. ealled by the 
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, which. | 
continues fo to this day: 


however, very 
et. high. The two churches 
above named are very near to each other. 5 
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_ tified in the year 1667. From that time, till 1770, 


_ praiſe of their royal benefaQors, in which are named 


Elizabeth, the Duke of Northumberland, and the great 
Earl of Leiceſter, Queen Elizabeth's favourite. 


of Edward the Confeſſor, ſeems to have been the firſt 
him, handed down by tradition, and firmly believed 


naked through the moſt- frequented part of the city; 


modeſty would never comply with : But, in com- 


after her ; yet the ſtory goes, that a poor taylor 
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in the time of Henry VIII. by Sir William Holles, 
Lord Mayor of London, and was repaired and beau- 


it was neglected, and its beauty being totally de- 
ſtroyed, the remains of this once noble edifice were 
taken down. | „ | 
The town-houſe is worth ſeeing ; the windows 
of it are painted glaſs, repreſenting fome of the old 
kings, earls, &c. who have been benefactors to the 
town. | | | 
And a copy of Latin verſes is there to be read, in 


883 


N 


the Edwards, the Henries, the Black Prince, Queen 


Wedneſday and Friday are the market-days. 
Earl Leofrick, above mentioned, who died the 1 3th 


lord of this town ; and there is a ſtory concerning 


here, which we muſt not omit, und is. as follows : 
That this Earl, having heavily taxed the citizens for 
ſome offence they had given him, his lady Godiva, 
daughter of Thorold, a ſheriff of Lincolnſhire, ear- 
neſtly importuned him to remit the taxes, and to free 
the citizens from all ſervile tenures ; but could not 
prevail with him, unleſs ſhe would conſent to ride 
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a condition which he was ſure, as he thought, her 


paſſion to the city, the tradition ſays, that, after hav- 
ing ordered all the doors and windows to be ſhut, 
upon pain of death, the rode through the ſtreeis on 
horſeback, naked, with her diſhevelled hair about 
her, which was ſo long, that it covered all her body 
but her legs. Camden ſays, that nobody looked 
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blind. Be this as it will, his figure is put up in the 


ſame window, of the High-ftreet, to this day. Upon 
Godiva's riding naked as above, Earl Leofrick re- 


mitted the taxes he had impoſed on the citizens : in 


memory of which, they ſet up his picture and her's 


in the window of Trinity Church, with this in- 


ſcription : 
I Leofrick, for the love of thee, 
Do ſet Coventry toll-free. 


And they have an annual proceſſion or cavalcade, on 
the great fair-day, the Friday after Trinity Sunday, 


repreſenting Godiva fo riding through the town; 


and it is utual for the Warwickſhire gentlemen, at 
their annual feaſt, to repreſent her in the ſame maa- 
ner, with Guy Earl of Warwick on horſeback, 


armed cap-4-pie, before the cavalcade. 


Birmingham is a large town, and, if ſome narrow 
ſtreets are excepted, it is-handſome. It is far from 


being that noiſy, dirty place it has been frequently 
_ repreſented, and the people are gay and lively. 
 Hackney-coaches-ply.in the ſtreets ; and here is a 


Vauxhall, about a mile out of the town. Theſe gar- 


dens are pretty, but ſmall ;. they are clean and next, 


and contain fomething more than an acre of ground. 


This place was formerly the reſidence of Sir Eldred 
 Holte ; but, fince the family have removed to Bir- 
mingham Aſton, this houſe and gardens have been 


Jet, and turned into a place of public amuſement. 


The orcheſtra is in the garden, in imitation of the 


Vauxhall at London, but ſmaller, and plain. There 
are feats and walks in the garden; and ſuppers, 


wine, &e. are provided for ſuch of the company as 


chuſe them. | | | 
This town is ſituated on the fide of a hill, form- 

ing nearly a half- moon, and is about two miles in 

length, nearly the fame in breadth, and about Gx 
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Here are two churches, one called St. Martin's, 
and the other St. Philip's. The former is an ancient 


building, with a lofty ſpire, and twelve good bells ; 
the latter a grand modern ſtructure, having a fine 
tower, with ten bells, and a handſome cupola above 
it, and ftands in one of the fineſt church-yards in 
England, encompaſſed with a wall, and laid out with 
ſeveral pleaſant walks, for contemplation and amuſe- 
ment. In each ſteeple is a fet of muſical chimes, 
which play every three hours, and a different tune 
every day in the week. Beſides theſe, there is a 


| handſome chapel of eaſe, called St. Bartholomew's 
Chapel; and two others are erecting. There are 

likewiſe two meeting-houſes for —s Moy one 
handſome ; one for 


of which is new, and y 
yr and three for other Diſſenters. There are 
alto three free-ſchools. | | | 

A weekly market is held here on Thurſdays, which 


is plentifully ſupplied from the country with every 


article of proviſions, and well ſtored with live cattle 
of all binds ; and two fairs yearly, on the Thurſday 
in Whitſun week, and on the ioth of October, for 
hard-ware, black cattle, horſes, ſheep, hogs, &c. 
Being no corporation town, it is governed by two 
bailiffs, two conſtables, and a headborough, and is 


free for any perſon to come and ſettle in, which per- 
haps not a little contributes to the increaſe of its 


trade, buildings, and inhabitants. : | 
A navigable cut was begun in April 1768, and 


 finithed in November, 1769, to the collieries at Wed- 


neſbury, from whence the inhabitants here are ſup- 
plied with exceeding good coals, at a very moderate 
rate, which before were ſold at a very exorbitant 

rice, to the great diftreſs and detriment of the poor. 

n 1772, it was extended to Autherly, from whence 
a communication is opened through the Severn to 
Shrewſbury, Glouceſter, and Briſtol, and through 


the Trent to Gainſborough and Hull, from which 
| bs place 
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place goods are brought by water, at much leſs rate 
than the former coſt of land-carriage ; and many 
hands are now employed in extending the commy- 
nication to Liverpool, through the Merſey. Theſe, 


town, as well as thoſe of the country through which 
the navigation runs, being accommodated with moſt 
agreeable walks, for many miles together, along the 
delightful banks of the canal. | 7 

But what is moſt worthy of obſervation, is the 
manufactory carried on at Soho, in Handſworth pa- 
riſh, two miles diftant from Birmingham, by Meſſ. 


ſquares, with ſhops, warehouſes, &c. for a thouſand 
workmen, who, in a great variety of branches, excel 
in their different departments, not only in the fabri- 


44 cation of buttons, buckles, boxes, trinkets, &c. in 
2.4 gold, ſilver, and a variety of compoſitions; but in 
14 many other arts long predominant in France, which 
44 loſe their reputation on a compariſon-with the product 
1 of this place: And it is by = natives hereof, or of 
f of þ the parts adjacent, (whoſe emulation and taſte the 
A proprietors have ſpared no care or expence to excite 
154 and improve) that it is brought to its preſent flou- 
f . riſhing ſtate : The number of ingenious mechanical 


contrivances they avail themſelves of, by the means 
of water-mills, much facilitate. their work, and fave 
a great deal of time and labour. The plated work 
has an appearance of ſolid ſilver, more eſpecially 
when compared with that of any other manufaQory. 
Their excellent ornamental pieces, in or-moulu, 


only of this kingdom, but of all Europe, and are 
Some articles lately executed in filyer plate, ſhew, 


| that taſte and elegance of deſign prevail here in a 
| wa - ſuperior 


however, are not the only advantages reaped from 
this truly uſeful work: The inhabitants of this 


1 Bolton and Fothergill. The building conſiſts of ſour 


have been admired by the nobility and gentry, not 
allowed to ſurpals any thing of the kind made abroad. 
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fuperior degree, and are, with mechaniſm and che- 
miſtry, happily united. 1 
The environs of this building was, a few years 
ago, a barren and uncultivated heath; but now con- 
tains many houſes, and wears the appearance of a 


populous country. Notwithſtanding the number of 


people in that pariſh is double what it was a few 
years ago, yet the poors-rates are diminiſhed, which 
ts a ſtriking inftance of the good effects of induſtry. 
Without a letter of recommendation from ſome 
correſpondent, or perſon known at the manufactory, 


a ſtranger will find it difficult to get admittance. 


This caution is not improper, as perſons have been 


known to viſit the manufaQtories of this town, with 


a view of obtaining particular information. 

The next object is Mr. Clay's manufactory for 
japanning, &c. making paper caſes, ſtands, waiters, 
tea-boards, coach-pannels, &c. all of paper, finely 
yarnithed and painted. The work here is curious, 
ingenious, and deſerving of both praiſe and encou- 
ragement. Mr. Taylor's button, &c. manufactory; 

Mr. Ray's whip-making, &c. &c. are all well worth 
ſeeing ; but, if the ſtranger cannot procure letters of 
recommendation to all, he muſt lay out a little mo- 
n 


people here, that every individual contributes to the 
execution of ſome of the uſeful or ornamental me- 


chanic arts, of which ſuch an infinite variety are 
here carried on: The women, and even children, 


earn their livelihood, by aſſiſting in the fabrication 
of toys, trinkets, and other things. Nor is the edu- 
cation of the rifing generation 1n the uſe of letters 
hereby left 2 to, evening ſchools being 
kept, in every part of the town, to which the little 
artiſts reſort, for the inſtruction of their tender 
minds, after they have performed their bodily labour. 


We could by no means paſs the town of Warwick, 
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the diſtance being but about 12 miles from Coventry, 
and a very pleaſant way on the banks of the river 


Avon: It is famous for being the reſidence of Guy 
Earl of Warwick, of whom tradition has given us 
mnny fabulous accounts. He flouriſhed in the reign 
of Athelſtane, and decided the fate of the kingdom 


by compact, in ſingle combat with Colbrond the 
Dane, a man of gigantic ſtature, whom he flew. 
They thew us here his caſtle, his helmet, his ſword, 


and tell abundance of things of him, which have 


fome appearance of hiſtory, S_ not much au- 

e, they tell us, 
was built before our Saviour's time, and has been a 
place of great conſideration ever ſince. 


thority to ſupport them. The caſt 


Warwick is really a fine town, E ſituated 


ſtately bridge, the Avon being now grown a pretty 
large river. Warwick has ſuffered much from 

quarters. It was once deſtroyed by the Picts and 
Scots; after which, the famous Caractacus (who at 


the head of the Silures oppoſed the Romans ſo long) 


rebuilt it, erecting there alſo a palace for himſe 


Then the Romans under Oftorius, and. after them 


the Saxons, greatly damaged it ; and laſtly, the 


ravaging Danes ruined it. 


Though it was a corporation by preſcription, yet : 
ary 


it took a charter from Philip and Mary, and after- 
wards from James I. and is now governed by a bailiff, 


and 12 burgeſſes. It has an handſome ſtone - built 


market-houſe, upheld by pillars; and here. is a good 
free-ſchool, and four hoſpitals, one of them well 


endowed for 12 decayed gentlemen, with an allow- 
ance of 20l, a year for each, and 50l. for a chaplain. 


Though it has been accounted an handſome well- 


built town, yet the face of it is now quite altered 
and improved; for _— been almoſt wholly re- 


by a terrible fire, which 


duced to an heap of rubbi | 
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accident of a ſpark being blown from a ſtick, as it 
was carried acroſs a lane, to the damage of 96,000]. 


it was rebuilt by act of parliament, and that in ſo 


noble and beautiful a manner, that few towns in 
England make ſo fine an appearance. 

The church and lofty tower are new built, except 
the eaſt end, which is old, and very good work. 
'There are many fine brafs monuments of the Earls of 
Warwick, and others; alſo one of the Earl of Effex, 
Queen Elizabeth's unhappy favourite ; and many 


chapels and confeffionaries. In the chapter-houſe on 
the north ſide, is a tomb of the Lord Brooke. The 
caſtle ſtands upon the river Avon, on a ſolid rock, 

from whoſe bowels that and the whole town may be 


ſaid to have been dug. The terrace of the caſtle 
overlooks a beautiful country; one ſees the Avon 
running at the foot of the precipice, from above 50 
feet perpendicular height ; for the folid rock, from 
the river on which it ſtands, is 40 feet high, but on 


the north fide it is even with the town. he build- 


ing is old, but has been often repaired and beauti- 
fied ; and it is now a very agreeable ſtructure, both 
within and without. The apartments are very nicely 


_ contrived, and the communication of the remoteſt 


of the building, one with another, is ſo well 
preſerved by — and by the great hall, which 
is very magnificent, that one finds no irregularity in 
the whole building, notwithſtanding its ancient plan, 
as it was a caſtle built for ſtrength, rather than a pa- 


| lace to dwell in for pleaſure. 


A ſtone bridge, with a dozen arches, is at the 
caſtlez acroſs is a tone-work dam, where the water 
falls over it as a caſcade, under the caſtle wall. It 
is fenced with a deep mound, and ftrong embartled 
double walls, and lofiy towers. On one fide the area 
is a very high mount. There are good apartments 
and lodgings next the river, the refidence of the Earl 
of Warwick. The priory, on the north-eaſt of the 

| town, 
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town, overlooks. a pleaſant woody vale. There are 
a great many curious original pictures in the caſtle, 


by Vandyke, and other good hands, of kings, queens, 


and other noble perſonages, both Englithand foreign. 


Wedneſday and Saturday are the market-days; and 
it holds ſix fairs, which are, the firſt Saturday in 
Lent, May-day, Midſummer- day St. Bartholomew's, 


Michaelmas, and St. Simon and St. Jude. It fends 
two members to parliament. In May 1757, an act 


ſed for raiſing 4000 I. by a county rate, for re- 
building a ſhire-hall at Warwick; which was — 4 | 
dingly erected, and is one of the largeſt and moſt 


commodious in England. The two courts are very 


well contrived; and, by means af à falſe floor, 


' moveable at-pleaſyre, the hall may, at any time, be 


rendered a conventent ball;room, to which purpoſe 


it is applied during the time of the races, or a 
other . N I oe teh a IF 
A mile out of the town, on the fide of an hill, is 


a pretty retiring cell, -called Guy-Clif, ' ſuppoſed to 


have been the hermitage to which that hero retired 
after his. martial exploits. In an old chapel is Guy's 
ſta tue, 2 + ; The fence of the court is 
entire rock, in which are cut ſtables and out- hauſes 


Near this place, at Legen-Aſuby in Narihampton- 


ſhire, has been an old town, as they ſay, deſtroyed 


by the Danes. Catesby, who hatched the powder- 


plot, owned the town. 5 | 
| Wee went on to Daventry, à conſiderable market- 
town, governed by a mayor, alderman, ſteward, and 
12 freemen. It lies on the great road to Cheſter, and 


is conſequently a great thoroughfare; and well fur- 


niſhed with good inns ; for it ſubſiſts chiefly by the 


| aq alſo on the old Watliog-ftreet way: 

From Daventry we went a little out at the road, 

to ſee a great camp called Burrow-hill, upon the 
E | north 
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north end of an eminence, covered over with fern 
and graſs. They fay this was a Daniſh camp, and 
every thing hereabouts is attributed to the Bazes, 
becauſe of the neighbouring Daventry, which they 
ſuppoſe to have been built by them. The road here- 
abouts too being overgrown with Dane-weed, they 
fancy it ſprang from the blood of the Danes, flain in 


battſe; and that if, upon a certain day in the year, 


you cut it, it oleeds. 55 ety 
Originally, it ſeems to have been Roman, but per- 


haps new-modelled by the Danes. | 


In Norton town road a Cornu Ammonis lies neg- 


lected, too big to bring away. 


At Weedon is thewn the ſue of King V/olfhere's 


palace, the Saxon kingsof this province reſiding here. 
he paſtures called the A ſhes are the Roman camp. 


St. Werberg, daughter of King W olfhere, and abbeſs 
to the nunnery in this place, had here a chapel. 


Abundance of very fine ſtone, and many Roman coins 
have been dug up. Weedon now contains two pa- 


riſhes, and has been a market-town. 


Old Stratford ftands on the oppoſite fide of the | 
_ Ouze to Stony-Stratford. In the fields thereabouts 


are ſound many Roman coins. A little north of the 


_ Horſe-ſhoe inn ſtood Queen Eleanor's croſs, which 


was pulled down in the civil wars. 

To the weſt of Stratford ftands W hadden-hall, the 
ſeat of the late Brown Ellis, Eſq; the great antiqua- 
rian, author of the Survey of Cathedrals, &c. upon 


very high ground, affording a beautiful proſpect. 


This manor formerly belonged to the Lords Grey; 
one of whom, a knight of the garter, is buried in 
the church. Here is the original picture of Dr. 
Willis, the progenitor of the preſent poſſeſſor, with 
many of his MSS. letters, conſultations, and lec- 
tures, and other works, * gy 6466 The poets 
Spenſer, and the Duke of Bucks, honoured this place 
with their reſidence. Still higher ftands Stukeley. 
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382 NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 
The church is very entire, though built before the 


Norman invaſion, in the plain ancient manner. 


I now come to Northampton, an ancient borough- 


town, incorporated by King Henry II. and confirmed 
by King James I. Several parliaments have been held 


here, on account of iis healthful and agreeable ſitua» 


tion, beſides its being the handſomeſt town in this 
part of England; but here, as at Warwick, the beauty 


of it is owing to its diſaſter; for it was fo effectually 
burnt down, Sept. 20, 1675, that very few houſes 


were left ſtanding. It is now finely rebuilt with 


brick and ſtone, and the ſtreets made ſpacious and 


wide. It has two hoſpitals, and a charity-ſchool 


well endowed. The imarket-place is ſquare and ſpa- 
cious; the aſſize-houſe is built after the Corinthian 


order. Here are four pariſh-churches, All-Saiats, 
St. Giles's, St. Sepulchre's, and St. Peter's. All- 
Saints, or AllHaſlows church, is a pretty edifice, 
with a cupola, and a noble portico del! 

lofty Tonic columns. Upon the balluſtrade is a ſtatue 
of King Charles II. It is fituated on the north-weſt 
of the river Nyne, lately madenavigable to this town. 
2 7, 1761, the 5 was completed, and 
38 barges loaden with coals and other goods came to 
the wharf at the ſouth bridge with great rejoicing. 
There is hardly a more beautiful vale, than that 
though which this river runs from Northampton to 
Peterborough. Over the river are two handſome 
bridges, walled in; and on the weſt ſide are the re- 
mains ofan old caſtle, upon an eminence. It is go- 
verned by a mayor, two bailiffs, a recorder, &c. and 
ſends two members to parliament. All-Saints church 
before mentioned is a noble ſtructure, and ſtands in 
a center where four large noble ftreets terminate. 
The public buildings, the infirmary, goal, and ſeſ- 
ſion- houſe, are eſteemed among the fineſt that can be 
ſeen in any county-town in England, being all new 
built, 
The 
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The great inn called the George, at the corner of 
the High- ſtreet, looks more like a palace than an inn, 
coſt above 2000 l. building; and ſo generous was the 
owner, that, as we are told, when he had built it, 


be gave it to the poor of the town. 


This is counted the center of all the horſe-markets 


and horſe-fairs in England, there being here no leſs 


than ſeven fairs in a year. And indeed Northampton 
is reckoned the the navel of England. Here they buy 
horſes of all forts, as well for the ſaddle as for the 


coach and cart; and hither all the jockeys from Lon- 


don reſort to purchaſe horſes. | 
Caſtle-Aſhby, the ſeat ofthe Earl of Northampton, 


with the modern improvements of the grounds about 


it by Mr. Brown, are well worth the inſpection of 
the curious traveller. THe” 


Near Northampton is the ancient Royal Houſe of 
Holmeby, which was formerly in great eſteem, and 
by its fituation is capable of being made a truly royal 
palace. The houſe and eſtate was purchaſed by the 

ate Dutcheſs of Malborough, and is at preſent poſ- 
ſeſſed by a farmer, who has pulled down part of the 
out-houſes, and converted the remaining part into 
barns, ſtables, &c. : | 

A little way off Northamptonis Naſeby, where the 
bloody and fatal battle was tought betweea the royal- 
its and parliamentarians, upon a fine plain, where 
at preſent ſtands a windmill; and on it are the marks 
of ſeveral great holes, where the ſlain were buried; 
and near this is Guildſborough, ſo named from a Ro- 
man camp, of a ſquare form, and a deep ditch called 
The Burrows. = | 

Towceſter is a conſiderable town between two ri- 
vulets, which encompaſs it almoſt round. It is an 
handſome place, well provided for the reception of 
travellers. It is of large extent, and very populous. 

Towcefter is a pretty town, of Roman antiquity; 
through which, in a ſtrait line, runs the Watling- 
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fireet. The inhabitants of all ages are here 


_ conſiſts of one long ſtreet, and is al 
compaſſed with water. 


loyed 
in a ſilken manufacture, and lace- making. The — | 
entirely en- 


Eafton-Neſton, the ſeat ofthe Earl of Pomfret, near 


Towcefter, is a ſtatelybuilding, and ſtands pleaſantly, 
good plantations of wood, viſtas, and ſine 


amidſt 
proſpects; but with v 


ery bad roads about ĩt, parti- 


cularly a conſiderable one from Northampton through 


Towcefter and Oxford to Bath. 


In the grand view 
to the back front, beyond the garden, is a large 


canal; and juft below the — the meadows, 


which are of. great extent, 
the houſe; and the river ſerpentizing throu 


he open to the view of 
gh theſe, 


gives a great beauty to the feat. Several curious 


| glory ofthis ſeat, was the vaſt number of Greek and 


pictures are in the houſe. But what was the princi- 


oman marbles, ſtatues, buſto's, bas-reliefs, 


urns, al- 


tars, &c. part of the invaluable collection of the great 
Earl of Arundel, which were lately preſented by the 


Counteſs-Dowager of Pomfret to the univerſity of 
fty room, and the great 


. Oxford. The hall is a ſine lo 


ſtairs are painted in freſco by Sir James Thornhill. 


The houſe late the Earl of Sunderland's, at Al- 
fleflion of the Earl 
and gives title to his eldeſt fon) has within theſe few 
years changed its face much to advantage. This an- 
- cient ſeat was built, with great improvement, by 


-thorpe, (now in the 


Spencer, 


Robert Earl of Sunderland, at-grandfather to the 
is 


preſent Duke of Marlborough; 


particularly noted 
for a magnificent gallery, furniſhed with a large col- 


lection of curious — by the beſt hands; and 


in the apartments below- 
that there are very 


this. The library is likewiſe 


rs 1s a ſtill more valuable 
one, of moſt of the greateſt maſters in Europe. 


So 

collections of pictures in Eng- 

land better worth the curioſity of a traveller than 

particularly curious. 
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df that at Greenwich, and was de by Le No- 
tre, the ſame. perſon who planted St. James's park, 
and Caſſioberry, as alſo ſeveral other parks and gar- 
dens in England. 1 8 75 . 


There is a noble piece of water in the park, and 


at a convenient diſtance from the houſe is lately built 
an handfome ſquare of offices ; and near theſe is a 
large kitchen-garden, finely walled and planted, in 
Which is an handſome building for the reſidence of 
the gardener, which is a model of an Italian villa. 
From hence we went north towards Harbo- 
rough, and in the way, we ſaw Boughton, the noble 
ſeat of the late Duke of Montague, an houſe built 
by the firſt Duke, very much after the model of the 
palace of Verſailles. | | 


The hall is a very noble room; onthe cielingisa con- 


Vvoeation of the gods, admirably painted, as are ma- 
ny ſuits of rooms, ſtair-caſes, galleries, &c. beſides 
the great number of . portraits and other curious pic- 


' tures. The gardens contain go acres, adorned with 


ſtatues, flower-pots, urns of marble and metal, ma- 


ny very large ba ſons, with variety of ſountains play- 
ing, aviaries, reſeryoirs, fiſh-ponds, canals, wilder- 
neſſes, terraces, &c. The caſcade is very ſine, and 
-a whole river, running through the length of the 
— is diverſified moſt agreeably to complete its 


auty 5 
The park is walled round with brick, and finely 


1 now belongs to the Duke of Monta who 
22 one of the daughters of the lite Dake of 
ontagu. „ 0 


| A mile off is Geddington, where, in a Trivium, 
Vol. U. e ee 


be plenty of water was what probably recommended 
this low ſpot, The great Arbor” — on a vĩſit 
here, faid to the noble owner, I think your Grace's Water- 
works are ſaid to be finer than the French King's.” The reply 
was wonderfully great: Four Grace's Fyewerts are,” 
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ſtahds one of the ſtone croſſes, built by King Ed- 


ward I. in memory of his Queen Eleanor. 'Theſe 


are faid to be the places where the corpſe of that 


rinceſs reſted, and crofſes were ereQed ; Lincoln, 
wark; Leiceſter, Geddington, Northampton, Sto- 
'ney-Stratford, Dunſtable, St. Albans, Waltham, Tot- 
tenham = Croſs, Cheapſide, and Charing-Croſs. 
Near Briſkworth ſtands Maidwell, the elegant ſeat 
of James Scawen, Eſq. Likewiſe Lamport, the refi- 
dence. of Sir Juſtinian Iſham, Bart. Nearer to Har- 
borough 1s a fine plantation' of 'trees, a delightful 
piece of water, and a handſome houſe, called Kel- 
*marſh; belonging to William Hanbury, Eſq. 
On Willoughby ſide of the road is an hillock, call- 
ed Croſs-hill, where the country people obſerve an 
_-anniverfary feſtival. Willough — in de- 
lizhiſul meanders along a valley between corn- fields, 
_ with a moderate water, unleſs raiſed by rains. Here 
ſeveral braſs and filyer coins have been found, and 
ſome of gold. The people have a notion of great 
riches being hid under ground ; and there is a vul- 
gar report, that under one Balk or Mere, that is, di- 
viſion, between the plowed fields, there is as much 


money as would purchaſe the whole lordſhip ; but 


they dare not dig, they pretend, for fear of ſpirits. 
| ic pavements, coins, - pot-hooks, fire - ſhovels, 


Kc. have alſo been found. 


. -In, Willoughby town is an handſome eroſs of one 


: ſtone, five yards long. The parliament-ſoldiers had 


tied ropes about it to pull. it down; but the vicar 


- quenched their zeal with ſome ſtrong beer, aſter hav- 
ing harangued them concerning its innocence, 


At Coſſington, near the river Wrek, is a vaſt bar- 


row, 350 feet long, 120 broad, 40 high, or near it, 


- Keep. It is called Shipley-hill, from a great captain 
3 of th name, who, they 2 OT On 
_ «the top are ſeveral oblong 


very handſomely worked up on the ſides, and very 
at 
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From Boughton we went on to Harborougb, a 


eiples were afterwards called Lollards. 
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the turf, where the lads and laſſes of the adjacent 
villages meet on Eaſter- Monday, to recreate them- 


1 ſelves with cakes and ale. 


At Erdborough is a ſtrong Roman camp, 800 feet 


Jong, of a delightful-proſpeR. RE, 
2 But I muſt not omit the town of Wellinborough in 


the county of Northampton. It was a large, well- 
built, and well-inhabited town, with a fine church 
and free-ſchoo]. A dreadful fire, which happened 


here in July 1738, has made the town ſtill more 


beautiful, though the occaſion was too melancholy 


to be wiſhed for. It began at a dyer's houſe in the 
town, about two in the afternoon, and in the ſpace 


of ſix hours confumed near 220 houſes, beſides out- 


| Houſes, barns, &c. 3 in the whole to up- 
wards of $00, moſtly in the ſo 
the town. The town is populous, and carries on a 


uth and eaſt parts of 


great trade in corn; there is alſo a confiderable ma- 


nufacture of lace, which, it is faid, returns 50l. a 


Week into the town, one week with another. The 


Thoemakers are ſaid to be five hundred in number: 


The leather comes down from London, and is re- 
turned in ſhoes. "There ts a chalybeate well about 
half a mile long to the northward, from whence the 
well is fuppoſed to have received its name. 


$904 market-town, and great thoroughfare, _ 
has a, good free-ſchool, and an handſome church, 


though properly only a chapel of eaſe to Great Bow- 
den, its partſh, which ſerves „ = a burying- 
eiceſter; but cu- 


place) intending to go forward to 
riofity turned us weſt a little, to ſee Lutterworth, fa- 
mous for being the living of John Wickliffe, the firſt 
preacher of the Reformation in England, whoſe dif- 


e church was lately beautified, and paved with 


a coftly pavement of 3 ſtone; the pews are 


new, 
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new, and every thing, both in church and chancel, 
of thick oak planks, except the pulpit, which is pre- 
ſerved on account of its being Wickliffe - 
Beiug thus got a little out of our way, we turned 


weſt into the W atling-ſtreet way, at High-croſs, where 


the Foſſe croſſes it, and which, I ſuppoſe, occaſioned 


_the name, leaving Rugby in Warwickſhire, a ſmall. 


town, noted only for a great number of butchers, on 
the ſouth-weſt of us. At this croſs we ſeemed 2 . 
in the centre, and on the higheſt gr ound in Engl 
(though Camden ſuppoſes Penn, in in Bucks, to 
for from hence rivers run every way. The Foſſe 5 


acroſs the backſide of our inn, towards Bath. Here 


are divers Roman antiquities: its ancient 8 


on was Benonz. The late Earl of Denbi bigh. (whoſe 


feat is at Newnham Paddox, in Warwickſhire) and 


the gentlemen in the neighbourhood, erected 1 + 


2 croſs of an handſome defi „but of moulderin 
ſtone, through the deceit of 1 * architect. It conſi 


of four Doric columns, re regarding the four roads, 


with a gilded globe and , upon a ſun dial. 
On 4 ges between the vp Tuſcan' pillars, 


which, compoſe a ſort of pedeſtal, are Latin infcrip- 


yons, which may be thus tranſlated: 


The Noblemen and Gentlemen ——— the neigh- 
counties of Warwick and Leiceſter, at the 


as s of the Right H 
bigh, A of 


ul as well as perpetual remembrance of Pz aCt 


2 laſt re ſtored by her n Ween. Anne, in the | 


Tear enen 1712. 
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Vennones kept their quarters; and, at the diflance 
' one 1 hence, Claudius, a certain comman- 
Aer of a cohart, ſeems to. have had a camp toward the 
Street , and toward the Foſſe à tomb. 


To proceed, we kept the Street- way till we came 
into the Leiceſterſhire road, which we followed 
north-weſt to Hinkley, a populous market-town, very 
| 2 ſituated on an hill. This town is noted 
a large commodious church, and an high fpire- 
ſteeple, all of ſtone, in which is a chime of fix excel- 

lent bells. A very extenſive trade is here carried on 
in the ſtocking manufactory. An endowment was 
long fince made for inſtituting a grammar ſchool in 
this town; but no uſe was made of it till the year 
1778, when the laudable exertions of a new vicar ef- 
fe@tuated the liberal diſpoſition of the donor. 

From hence we turned weſt, and came to Nun- 
Eaton, an ordinary manufacturing town, on the r- 
ver Anker, and then northward to Atherſton ; and 
ſo made a kind of ferpentizing Tour of it along 

the borders of the two counties of Warwick ra. | 
Leiceſter, ſometimes in one, and ſometimes in the 
other... =» | | = | 

Atheriton is a market-town, famous for a great 
cheeſe fair on the Sth of. September, from whence” 
the cheeſe- factors carry the vaſt quantines of cheeſe 
they buy to Sturbridge fair, which begins about the - 
fame time, but holds much longer; and here it is 
_ fold again, for the ſupply of the counties of Eſſex, 
Suffolk, and Norfolk. b 

Near this town is a pleafant little ſeat called Me- 
reval, belonging to Mr. Stratford. The houſe ſtands 

on the edge of a fteep hill, fo as to command a 
view of the country 1 ſeveral miles; and from 
3 the 


® The Watling-street, fimply ralled The Street, by way. 
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the parlour there is a proſpect of a rich vale, ſcatter- 
ed into towns and woods, ſo intermixed as to afford 
a delightful proſpect. | 

A little north-weſt of Atherſton ſtands Poleſ- 
worth, formerly a market-town; but ſince the diſſo- 


lution of a famous nunnery which was there, the 


market has been diſcontinued. 


From Atherſton we turned eaſt again, into Leiceſ- 
terihire, to ſee Boſworth-field, famous for the great 
battle which put an end to the reign of Richard III. 
and to the long and bloody contention between the 
two royal * of Lork and Lancaſter; which, as 


fame tells us, had coſt the lives of 11 Princes, 23 


Earls and Dukes, 3000. noblemen, knights, 


| gentlemen, and 200,000 of the common people. 
We viewed the ſpot of ground where the battle was 


fought ; and at the town they ſhewed us ſeveral 


pieces of ſwords, heads of launces, barbs of ar- 
rows, pieces of pole-axes, and ſuch-like inſtru- 
ments of death, which they faid were found by the 
countzy-people in the ſeveral grounds near the place 
of battle, as they had occaſion to dig, or trench, or 


plough the ground. 


Within three miles of the ſaid place is an ancient 


market-town, of the ſame name, lying on an hill, in 


a very healthy and pleaſant air, and has a good free - 


ſchool. The ſoil all round it is fruitful both. for til- 
lage and paſture. 


ence I paſſed directly north to Aſhby de la 
Zouch, on the ſkirts of Derby ihire, a very pleaſaut 


town, lying between two parks. It conſiſts but of 


one ſtreet, in which ſtands a pretty ſtone croſs : the 
church is large and handſome, and it is noted for four 


good horſe- fairs in the year. 6 

The Earl of Stamford has a good old hunting ſeat 

on this fide of the country, called Bradgate, and a 

fine park at Grooby; but they were too much out of 
our 
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our way; ſo we came on through a fine foreſt to 
Leiceſter. 25 
Leiceſter is an ancient, large, and populous town, 
containing five pariſhes ; it is the capital of the 
county of that name, and ſtands on the river Soar. 
It is a borough and corporation-town, governed by 
a mayor, who is aſſiſted by a recorder, 24 aldermen, 
and 48 common council. This town ſends two 
e As to parliament. Here are three mar- 
kets weekly, well ſupplied with proviſions. A eon- 
ſiderable manufacture is carried on here, and in ſe- 
veral of the market-towns around, for weaving of 
ſtockings. Here are remains of a temple more an- 
_ cient than the Roman ſtate. Antiquanes ſay, that 
it was dedicated to the god Moloch; and by ap- 
pearances it ſeems as if ſacrifices had been made in 
it to ſome deity, _ A ” 
In 1771, an infirmary for the fick and wounded © 
wag harp built, which receives every object of di- 
eſs. % 
There are ſome good old ſeats in this county, with 
their parks ; the moſt remarkable is that of Haſtings 
Earl of Huntingdon. The Earl Ferrers's ſeat at 
Stanton-Harold is as large as a little town, and the 
gardens adorned with ſtatues. At his gate is what 
may be called a late-built church, a very curious 
ſtructure of ſquare ſtone ; of the founder whereof, . 
an inſcription on the front gives this account: 


In the Tear 165 3. 
When all things ſacred throughout the nation * 
Were either demaliſbed or prophaned, _ 

Sir Robert Shirley, Bart. founded this church : 
M hie fingular praiſe it is, to have done 
The bejt things in the worſt of times. 


About ten miles from Leiceſter, and on the road 
to Harborough, ſtands the new-built and elegant feat 
| T_T OT 
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called Gumley, the property of Joſeph Cradock, 


Eſq; well.known for his taſte in muſic, and poetry. 
The county of Leiceſter is in part alſo taken up- 
in country buſineſs, more particularly in breeding 


and feeding cattle. Moſt of the gentlemen are gra- 
hers ; and it is not an uncommon thing for graſiers 
Here to rent farms from Fool. to 2000). a year, 

The ſheep bred in this county and Lincolnſhire, 
which adjoins. to it, are, without compariſon, the 


largeſt, and bear not only the greateft-weight of 


fleth on their bones, but alſo the greateſt fleeces of 


* 


wool on their backs of any ſheep in England: and 
hence it is, that theſe counties become vaſt maga- 


zines of wool for the reſt of the nation: nor is the 


wool leſs fine becauſe of the great quantity; but as 
it is the longeſt faple, as the clothiers call it, ſo it is 

the fineſt wool. in the iſland, ſome few places ex- 

_ cepted ; ſuch as Leominſter in Herefordſhire, the 
South-Downs in Suſſex, &c. where the quantity 
is ſmall. and inſignificant, compared to this part of 
the country; for the ſheep- breeding country reaches 
from the river Anker, on the border of Warwick- 


ſhire, to the Humber, at the fartheſt end of Lin- 


 eolnſhire, which is near 100 miles in length; and 
from the bank of Trent, in Lincolnſhire and Lei- 


ceſterſhire, to the bank. of Ouſe, bordering on Bucks, 


Bedford, Cambridge, and Huntingdon ſhires, above 


60 miles in breadth. | | 
"Theſe are the funds of ſheep which furniſh the 


city of London with their large mutton, in ſuch pro- 
_ digious quantities. | „ 15 

Ide horſes. bred here are the largeſt in England, 
being generally the great black coach and dray- 
| horſes ; of which ſo great a number are continually 


fent up to London, that one would think ſo little a 
fpot as this of Leiceſterſhire could not produce ſo 
many. But the adjoining eounties of Northampton 
and Bedford have of late come into the fame W 
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The chief ſupply, however, is from this county; . 
from whence the other counties rather buy them, and 
= them up as jockeys and chapmen, than breed 
them. 
In the ſouth-weſt part of the county riſe four con- 
_  fiderable ſecond rate rivers, which run every one a 
directly contrary courſe, in a moſt remarkable manner. 
11. The Avon which runs by Rugby, and goes 
away to Warwick ſouth- weſt. 5 
2. The Soar, which runs by Leiceſter, and goes 
away to the Trent, north-weſt. „ : 
3. The Anker, which runs by Nun-Eaton, and 
goes away to Atherſton, north, and fo on to Tam- - 
worth, weſt. | l ID 8 
4. The Welland, which runs by Harborough, and 
goes away to Stamford, north-eaſt. 

I ought not to-omit obſerving, that as the town of 
Leiceſter was formerly very ſtrong and well fortified, 
being advantageouſly: ſituated for that purpoſe, the 
river covering it half-way about, ſo it was again for- 
tified in the great-civil war ; and, being garriſoned 
by the parliament forces, was afſaulted by the roy- - 
aliſts, who, after an obſtinate defence; took it ſword + 

in hand, which occafioned a terrible laughter. 

They preſerve here a remarkable relique of an- 
tiquity, being a piece of Moſaic work at the bottom 
of a cellar ; it is the ſtory of Aeon, and his being 
killed by his own hounds, wrought as a pavement ; 
the ſtones are only of two colours, white and brown, 
and very ſmall.” | 5 _ 

The caſtle here, before it was diſmantled, was a 
progeny building. It was the eourt of the great 

Henry Duke of Lancafter, who added to it 26 acres 
of- oe which be incloſed with a very ſtrong 

wall of ſquare ſtone, 18 feet high, and called it 

his Nov um Opus, vulgarly now, The Newark, where 
the beſt houſes in or near Leicefter are, and do ſtill 
_ eontinue extraparochial.. The hall and kitchen of 
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this place remain ſtill entire, as teſtimonies of the houſe, wl 
ndeur of the whole ; theformer being ſo lofty and and the f 
ious, that the courts of juſtice, which in aſſize- The on!) 
time are held there, are at ſuch a diſtance, as to race-wall 
give no diſturbance to one another. There are ſe- lunets ha 
veral gateways to enter this palace; and that which In the 
faces the eaſt has an arch, deemed a curious piece of FI was an e 
architecture; over which. in the tower. is kept the ſome, K. 
magazine for the militia of the county. Half: 
Beneath this caftle was a very fair collegiate | edge of 
hoſpital, in the church whereof Henry Earl of Lan- dixes ; 
caſter, and Henry his fon, the firſt Duke of it, were dition, K 
buried: the hoſpital was built by the Duke in his of the | 
old age, and appropriated for the maintenance of | houſe at 
_ 100 poor people. Time wore out the very walls; South 
but his preſent Majeſty, out of his private purſe, town of 
lately rebuilt this hoſpital, and now the aged again another 
find an afylum in it. Another hoſpital built by rich ſou] 
William e e in the reign of King Henry 11 | The 
is in a very flouriſhing condition there. The maſ,, FF _  forth-u 
terſhip is ſaid to be worth 400. a yea. | _ tinghan 
Loeiceſter is the Rate. Coritanorum of the Romans. of Bel 
The trace of the Roman wall is diſcoverable without New 
difficulty, eſpecially in the gardens about Senvy-gate, 2 rich 
with a ditchy which is very viſible. This was re- north-e 
paired by Edelfleda, a noble Saxon lady, in the year | togethe 
914. The old work, called Jury Wall, is compoſed . zut 
of ragſtone and Roman brick. Here are val. re- which 
mains of a temple, or ſome ſuch building. which 
Not far off is a place called Holy-bones, where from 
-abundance of bones of oxen have been dug up, courſe 
which were the remains of the Roman ſacrifices. and L. 
At Leiceſter many Roman coins were found; a Foſſe, 


pot full of them was dug up at the entrance into 


hitefriers. There are alſo many great founday- 
ons. At St. Mary de Pren's abbey a body was dug 
up, ſuppoſed to be Cardinal Wolſey's. | 5 
Since its diſſolution it has been made a dwelling- 
houſe, 
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houſe, which has nothing left but the naked walls; 
and the ſpot of the abbey is turned into a garden. 
The only thing worth ſeeing in it is, a pleaſant ter- 
race-walk, ſupported by an embattled wall, with 
lunets hanging over the river, and ſhaded with trees. 

In the time of the Saxons, St. Margaret's church 
was an epiſcopal ſee, and was very fine. Here, fay 
ſome, King Richard III. was buried. 

Half a mile ſouthward from Leiceſter, upon the 
edge of the meadows, is a long ditch, called Raw- 
dikes ; on the banks of which, according to tra- 
dition, King Charles I. ſtood to behold the ſtorming 
of the town. That Prince lay at the vicarage 

houſe at Elfton. | | 5 
South-eaft of Leiceſter lies Belleſden, a market- 


con of no note ; and further ſouth fill is Hallaton, 


rich foal. 


another town. noted for its poverty, in the midft of a 
The Foſſe-way leads from hence through the 
| forth-weſt part of this county; but, entering Not- 
tinghamſhire, it inclines north-eaft, through the vale 
of Belvoir, or, as it is commonly called, of Bever, 
to Newark. In all this long track we paſs through. 
2 rich and fertile country, having in our. courſe 
north-eaſtward the noble river Treat, for- 20 miles 
together, often in our view. +; | 
ut ſome miles north of Leicefter the river Wrek, 
which comes from the north-eaſt, and the Soar, 
which runs north-weſt, form a kind of Y; the Soar, 
from Leiceſter ſouthward, making the tail. In the 
courſe laſt- mentioned, we paſſed through Montforrel 
and Loughborough, both market-towns, lying on the 
Foſſe, which runs nearly parallel with the Soar, and 
makes 


® Probably the Roman ſummer camp. of the garcifon ſta- 
tioned at Leiceſter. A military ſtone, with an inſcription to 
Adrian, was found about fix or ſeven years ago, in or near 
the top in Thuxmaſton-Lane, It ſtands now in the turnpike 


church an 
for 80 boys, and another for 20 girls. 
Melton-Mowbray, is a ſmall, ill- built town, (four 
or five houſes excepted) but has a conſiderable mar- 
ket for cattle. It is ſituated in a fertile ſoil, almoſt” 
furrounded with a little river called the Eye, over 
which it has two good bridges: it has alſo a large 
handſome church with a fquare tower, and exceed- 
ingly well fitted up within. Burton-Lazars, (once 
belonging ta the knights of Jeruſalem) is an hamlet. 


ruins of that famous caſtle, which, through all the 
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makes one fide of the Y. The firſt is fituate under a- 

great eminence, and has a good ſtone bridge over 

the Soar; the other is a dirty, ill built town, in rich 
meadows. The rectory is worth 6ool. per annum, 


and N to Emanuel college. It has a large 
a free - ſchool, beſides a charity - ſchool 


to this pariſh, as are Syſonby, Freeby, and Welby. 


The paſtures alt about are exceeding good, and the. 
1 pleaſing. 295 5 
alcham on the Would, (5. e. on the Downs) is a 


mean market- town but has a charĩty-ſchool. 


Near Loughborough is the ſeat of the Earl of 
Huntingdon, adorged with wood and water. The 
houſe is old, and not ſo well ſituated as could be 
withed ; but the park is eſteemed one of the moſt 
beautiful in- this my and the feat is from it 
called Nonnington-Park. | 


 Beloir-Caftle, ſtanding within Lincolnſhire, but 


on the edge of Leiceſterſhire, is a truly noble fitua- 


tion, though upom a very high precipice ; it is the 


ancient- ſeat of the Dukes of Rutland ; a family 


_ riſen, by juſt degrees, to an immenſe height both of 


honour and wealth. 


Bingham in Nottinghamſhixe lying in our way to 
Newark, we paſſed through it. It is a ſmall-market- 


town; but is noted for a parſonage of great value: 
At Newark one can hardly ſee, without regret, the 
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great civil war, kept a ſtrong garriſon for the King 
to the laſt, and ſo cut off the greateſt paſs into the 
north; nor was it ever taken, till the King, preſſed 
by the calamity. of his affairs, put himſelf into the 
hands of the Scots army, which lay before it, and 
then commanded the governor to deliver it up; after. 
which it was demoliſhed, that the great road might 
lie open and free: there are, however, noble re- 
mains of it ſtill; the walls towards the river being 
very high and ſtrong, OE | 
The caſtle was built by Ale zander Biſhop of Lin- 
coln, in the reign of King Stephen. But a much more 
remarkable, becauſe more beneficial thing, is the 
vaſl new-raiſed road from this caſtle over the flat, 
often overflowed by the Trent for more than three 
miles. This was completed above five or ſix years 
ago; and whether we conſider the greatneſs or utility 
of the work, it may be looked upon as one of the 
22 of the kind ever executed in England. One 
ſimilar, but vaſtly inferior in fize, has been fince for- 
med between Godmancheſter and Huntingdon. - 
This town was certainly . raiſed from the neigh- 
bouring Roman cities, and has been walled about 
with their remains. The northern gate is compoſed 
of ſtones ſeemingly of a Roman cut; and perhaps 
they had a town here, for many antiquities are found 
about it. Here are two fine ſtone croſſes; a gentle- 
man - digging to plant ſome trees in the Foſſe road- 
fide, diſcovered four urns in a ftrait line, and at- 
equal diftance3, in one of which was a braſs Lare, 
or houſhold god, an inch and half long; but much 
conſumed by ruſt, 5 
Newark is a very handſome well built town, ſitu- 
ate on the Trent, under the government of a mayor, 
and 12 aldermen. The market- place is anoble ſquare, 
and the church is large and ſpacious, with a curious 
ſpire; which, were not Grantham ſo near, might 
paſs for the fineſt and higheſt in this part of Eng- 
| | And. 
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land. The Trent divides itſelf here, and makes an 
iſland, and the bridges lead juſt to the foot of the 


caſtle-wall ; fo that while this place was in the hands 
of any party, as I have before hinted, there was no 


travelling but by their leave; but all the travelling 
into the north at that time was by Nottingham 


bridge. Newark returns two members to parliament. 
The public charities of this town are very con- 


ſiderable. Dr Wilſon, the incumbent, built a very . 
pretty ſtreet of ſmall neat houſes for poor poople, 
which makes an opening from the market-place into 


the country: ſuch kind of houſes are much wanted 


in moſt large towns, particularly Bury, and ſome : 


others. 
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Tue following Particulars came to Hand too late to be: 


inſerted in their proper Places. 


133 of the paragraph, page 8 and 9, The 


towns of Barnſtaple, &c. read as follows: 


Of the towns of Barnſtaple and Bide ford, the firſt 
is moſt ancient, and returns two members to par- 


liament. Bideferd has of late years flouriſhed much; 


but the town of Barnſtaple, on account of the in- 


creaſe of ſand-banks, which prevent the approach 


ol great ſhips to its quay, has rather declined in 


foreign trade. = 1 

Page 9, line 14, dele, who traffick to moſt 

parts of the world.” After line 15, page 11, add: 

| About ten or twelve miles fork eaſt of Barnſtaple 

is Southmolton, a large thriving town, governcd by 
a mayor, recorder, and 18 capital. burgeſſes, two of 

whom are aldermen. This body -. corporate is the 


_ richeſt in the county, except Exeter. They have 


An hand ſome town-hall, and the place carries on a 
conſiderable woollen trade. Y | | 


Between this place and Barnſtaple is Caſtle-Hill, 
a maſt noble and beautiful ſeat, belonging io Lord 


_ Fortefcue. This houſe is built under a rock, on the 


declivity of a hill, over and around which are groves 


of fine trees, and on the top of the hill is a caftle, 


commanding- an extenſive proſpect. The ground 


before the houſe is laid out in the moſt. beautitul or- 
der. From a terrace before the front, you deſcend 
over a variety of ſlopes, with groves adjoining, to a 
fine piece of water in a bottom ; from whence the 
view again riſes, between the groves to the top of 


a hill, oppoſite the front, where it is terminated by 
If a hand- 
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a. handſome triumphal arch. At every other point 


of view from this hduſe, fame agreeable object pre- 
ſents itſelf. Every ſtructure * ſight 2 


agreeable appearance: barns, cots, and out-houſes, 
wear the ſame livery, and appear as white as ſnow; 


and while you diſcover in one a church, in others 
the ſurrounding village, the reſt are ſcattered in 


_ happy ſituations, affording a delightful intermixture 
with nature, and filling the whole with the-lively . 


and agreeable. YR. 
Alfter line 28, page 3, add: 


The town was; ſoon after this; elegantly rebuilt: 

but the old or great church, not . nike wh | 
to contain its numerous inhabitants, a chapel was 
built by them, and was, by an act, in 1733, made 
_ a-perpetual cure. In the great church was a chapel 


built by the Earls of Devon, the Lords of the Ma- 


/, mer; for their burial-place, now almoſt demoliſhed, 
: wherein is a tomb for Ed. Courteny, Earl of Devon, DER 
and his counteſs, on which were their effigies ia - | 
alabaſter, richly gilt, now-more defaced by men than 


by time, with this inſcription: -- 


Ho! ha! who lies here ?. . 
_ *Tis I, the good Earl of Devonſhire 

Vith Kate, my wife, to me full dear: 

Me liv'd together fifty-fioe year. - 

T hat.2ve ſpent, we had; 

That we left, we loft; 


That we gave, we have. 


"The tapeſtry manufaQory, mentioned 10 page 15%”. 
we are now told, is greatly falling off, for want of 


proper encouragement. 


_ Line 21; page 45, dele, (which laſt is exceed- 
ingly rieh in ſilver.“ | 


be gentleman who favoured us with the aw 


will find his other particulars, reſpecting this count) 
inſerted in their proper places in. ihe beſt nada 
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ADDENDA or 


Aſter line 9, page 137, add: Sion-Houſe, the ſeat 


of his Grace the Duke of Northumberland, was ori- 


ginally a convent founded by King Henry V. for 
nuns of the order of St Bridget; but, after the dii- 


ſolution of the monaſteries, it wasgranted to the pro- 
tector Duke of Somerſet, who built a very fine pa- 
lace here out of the rums; the ſhell of which ſtill 
remains unaltered. After the fall of that great 
nobleman it reverted to the crown, and fo continued 


till Henry Percy ninth Earl of Northumberland ob- 


tained firit a leaſe, and afterwards a grant of it. It 


thenceforth continued to be the reſidence of the Earls 


dl Northumberland, and ſo deſcended to their great 
| heireſs and reprefentative, the late Dutcheſs of Nor- 
thumberland; who, with her illuſtrious conſort the 
ſent duke, ſoon after it eame into their ns, 
gan to improve and. embelliſh it; and have now 
rendered it one of the fineſt villas in Europe. In- 
ſtead of the old formal garden, ſurrounded with high 
walls, which intercepted all view of the river, here 
is now a molt delightful extent of pleaſure ground, 
laid out in the nen 
a moſt beautiful ſerpentine river, and expanding its 


fair boſom to the Thames, which ſeems only like a 


noble canal, to divide theſe from Richmond gardens; 
and, what is very extraordinary, is ſeen from every 
front of Sion-houſe, which is a perfect ſquare, em- 
battled and ornamented in the angles with embattled 
_ turrets. His Grace, who is a great patron and jud 

of the ſciences, and has a diſtinguiſhed dalle $ 
borany, has here aſſembled the choiceſt trees and 


plants from all quarters of the globe; ſo that their 


ing the moſt beautiful walks imaginable, is but 
_ their — merit, ſor they afford what may 


inform the naturaliſt and inſtruct the philoſopher. 


It is well known, that the firſt genuine tea plant 
from China that ever flowered in Europe, was ex- 
hibited in the conſervatory at Sion, in 1773. 


The. 


lawns and ſlopes, interſected by 


. ines 


a  AODDxNDA;. 
The entrance to this magnificent villa from the 


: great weſtern road, is through a beautiful 22 


adorned on each ſide with an open colonade, ſo as 
to give paſſengers a view of the fine lawn which 
forms the approach to the houſe. Here, amid large 
clumps of ſtately trees, and over a continuation of 
the ſerpentine river, mentioned before, in the garden, 

the viſitor is. conducted to this princely manſion, and 
by a large flight of ſteps aſcends into the great hall; 
which is a noble oblong room, ornamented with 
antique marble coloſſal ſtatues, and particularly with 
a very perfect and excellent caſt. of the dying gla- 


diator in bronze, which has the moſt happy effect 
from its poſition as you enter by a flight of marble 


"_ into the veſtibule. g | 
his is a ſquare apartment finiſhed in a very un- 


walls in 


large columns and ſixteen pi laſters of verde antique, 


containing a greater quantity of this ſcarce and 7 
found in 


_ cious marble, than is now perhaps to be 


any one building remaining in the world: on the 


columns are twelve gilt ſtatues. 


This leads to the dining room, which is finiſhed 
with a very chaſte ſimplicity, and is ornamenied 
with beautiful marble ſtatues, and paintings in chiaro 
obſcuro, after the antique. At each end is a circular 
receſs ſeparated by columns,.and the ceiling is in 
ſtucco gilt; the elegant ſimplicity of which forms a. 
fine contraſt to that of the drawing- room, which 


immediately ſucceeds. 1 
The coved cieling of this fine room is divided 


into ſmall compartments richly gilt, and exhibiting 
deſigns of all the antique paintings that have been 
fqund in Europe, admirably executed by the beſt 
Italian artiſts, The fides are hung with a very rich 


three-coloured ſilk damaſk, being the firſt of the 


kind 
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kind ever executed in England. The tables are two 
noble pieces of antique Moſaic, found in Titus's 
baths, and purchaſed from the Abbe Furietti's col- 
lection at Rome. The glaſſes are about 108 or 109 


inches, by 65, being two of the largeſt that then had 


ever-been ſeen in England. The chimney-piece is of 
the fineſt ſtatuary marble, inlaid and ornamented 
with or mould, and is much admired for the very 
beautiful taſte in which it is conceived and executed. 

This conducts to the great gallery, which alſo 


ſerves for the library and muſeum, being about 133 
feet long. The book-caſes are formed in receſſes in 


the wall, and receive the books ſo as to make them 
part of the general finiſhing of the room, and the 


authors are well choſen. The chimney-pieces are 


perfectly correſpondent with the other ornaments, 
and are adorned with medallions, &c. The whole is 
after the moſt beautiful ſtile of the antique, finiſhed 
in a remarkably light and elegant manner, and gave 
the firſt inſtance of ſtucco- work finiſhed in England, 
after the fineſt remains of antiquity. The * is 
richly adorned with painting and orna ments, an- 
fwerable to the beautiful taſte that prevaiis in the 
other parts of this ſuperb gallery. Below the cieling 
runs a ſeries of large medallion paiutings, 2xÞibiting 


the portraits of all the Earls of Northuberland in 


ſucceſſion, and other principal perſc cages of the 


noble houſes of Percy and Seymour; all of which, 
even the moſt ancient, are taken from genuine ori- 


ginals. 


At the weſt end of the room are a. pair of — 


doors into the garden, which uniformity requir 


ſhould repreſent a book-caſe to anſwer the other end | 
of the library. Here, by a very happy thought, his. 


Grace has exhibited the titles of the Los T. Greek 
and Roman authors, ſo as to form a very pleaſing de- 


ception, and to give at the ſame time a curious cata- 


At 


logue of the authores deperditi... 
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At each end of this gallery is a little pavilion, 
or cloſet, finiſhed in the moſt exquiſite taſte ; as 1s 
alſo a beautiful cloſet in one of the ſquare turrets 
riſing above the roof, which commands a moſt en- 
chanting proſpect. | . VM 

From the eaſt end of the gallery are a ſuite of pri- 
vate apartments, that are extremely convenient and 

elegant, and lead us back to the great hall by which 
we entered. 1 e 
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Bathurkt, Lord, his ſeat 
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Crook, Chief Juſtice 174 
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Dantfey 34 
Danvers, Henry ibid 
Dartford 3 
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St. David's 311 
Dean, ſoreſt 257 
Deddingtoon 182 
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